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Human peifection is achieved only in social I i/c and this in tum is 
achieved only tliivuoli moral i'irtue: thus i t. is necessary that humans be 
oootl, although it is not necessary that they kiiow thc trutli. 
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INTRODUCTION: A COMEDY FOR 
NON-CHRISTIANS 



The poem that Dante called Comcdy was first entitled The Divine 
Comedy more than two centuries after the poet's death, on the title 
page of an edition printed in Venice in 1555. The adjective "divine" was 
added by the Venetian publisher more as a way to praise the poem's seem- 
ingly superhuman artistry than as an indicator of its content and conccrn. 
But the title The Divine Comedy, which we have come to mistake for the 
original. dctcnnnies for us a certain horizon of expectations: we think that 
Dante must be primarily interested in disclosing the facts concerning God 
and divine things, that his poem in its essence involves the presentation of 
religious — specifically, Christian — truth. 

We might do well to stop calling Dante's poem The Divine Comedy, if 
only to help hold open the question concerning its religiosity. There is no 
doubt but that the Comedy is chock-full of Christian vocabulary, biblical 
allusions, and Scholastic theology. But iliis does not mean that Dante's >/////, 
the guiding orientation of his project, is necessarily Christian. 

Dante is vcr\ ircqucntlv rcicrrcd lo ,is "the great Catholic poci" — as i i" 
he were the official spokesperson of the medieval Catholic Church. But 
we should bear in mind that that same church banned as heretical Dante's 
Moihiirhy, his chief book of political philosophy and the ideological 
blueprint of the Comedy. As one seholar recently has remarked: "There is 
an obvious irony in the reputation of Dante because in recent times he has 
so often been regarded as a pillar of Catholic orthodoxy. In the last decade 
of his life and the first decade after it no one would have thought of him 
that way." 1 In 1329, just a few years after Dante's death, a certain CanlinaJ 
Poujet, nephew of the pope, ordered all copies oiMonarchy to be burned, 
and the title appears on the Vatican's "Index of Prohibited Books" in 
1554. These efforts by the church to suppress Dante's thinking did 
not prevent the work from being widely cireulated, although in the 
form of anonymous and falsely titled manuseripts that were, at times, 
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surrcptitioiislv lnddcn within other more acceptable works. 2 The fact that 
the first printed edition ( i 559) appeared in Basel, a center of Lutheramsm, 
indicatcs dial Dante was rcgardcd in somc circles as a "proto-Protestant" 
author. The Vatican's prohibition of Monarchy was not lifted until the late 
mnclcciith century. But this rehabilitation of Dante's reputation in the 
eyes of the church had less to do with an objective reexamination of 
the issues than with Pope Leo XIII's strategic deplo) ment of Dante as cul- 
tural capital useful for the promotion of neo-Scholasticism: Dante was 
henceforth represented by the church as having given magnificent poetic 
expression to the philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas, itself honored as 
the measure of orthodoxy. 3 Dante's extremely virulent opposition to the 
church, his sympathy for various heretical movements, and his call for the 
radical lmiitation of the role allotted to "faith" in political life were con- 
veniently ignored, since his very name could lend considerable prestige to 
the institutions of Catholicism. Around the turn of the century, for 
instance, the founder of the Dante collection at the University of Notre 
Dame argued that "in order for Notre Dame to achieve the greatness of 
European universities, it must have a great library; moreover, to become a 
great Catholic university, it must have the premier collection of works by 
and about the great Catholic Poet." 4 The notion of "Dante the Catholic" 
is primanly a modern invention. We should regard with a healthy dose of 
skcpticism the idea that Dante presents. as its spokcspcrson. a great syn- 
thesis of the fundamental tenets of the Church — especially considering 
that, in the long ideological struggle between church and state that 
unfolded from, say, the twelfth century through the Renaissance, Dante 
was without question a champion — one of the great champions — of 
the state. 5 

The Comedy is a poem more famous than read. The average well- 
educated American reader knous little more about Dante than that liijemo 
offers a vivid and systematic classification oi gruesome retributions. Beyond 
this, one might know simply that Dante's poem is "religious" or 
( h i iian un lu lati umption plays no small role in lmiitimi, 

Dante's readership. For there are undoubtedly various communities of 
readers who, hearing that the Comedy is a Chrislian poem (or, for some, 
simply hcannii it callcd l'hc Dirine Comedy), will turn away from it — 
assuming that i( might speak to Christians or to the spirituaUy inelined but 

The more we thoroughly ( Ihristianize cvery aspect of the Comedy, the 
more we contribute to narrowing the scope of its appeal. 6 One way to 
honor Dante's poem is to show how it may speak to audiences of different 
faiths (or to those of no faith). This does not mean making the poem into 
somcthing it is not. It means reopening the question of what it is. 
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Four Non-Christian Approaches 

How do we shore up the Comedy against the erosion and eventual ruin of 
d ic univcpvduy of lts appeal? How can we best articulate the poem's 
relevance for non-Christians? 

In the following pages I outline four conceivable "non-Christian" 
approat hcs 10 the ( ".omedy: aesihetic lormalism: reader-oriented hermeiieiilics; 
the assertion of irony; the assertion of (Christian) hui 

The aesthetic-formalist approach says that Christian c 
the Comedy but is not what really matters. The reader-oriented hermeneu- 
tic says that Christian content was there (to the degree that any rneaimig 
ever is objectively there), was what really mattered, but is not neccssanly 
what matters for us. The assertion of irony says that Christianity is not so 
much the poem's content as it is its suri i lu poem i religious on the 

litcral level, as the vehiele for some other, nonreligious (e. g., political or 

philosophical) contciil I ii lm i proa li, rciiitroducing Christianity 

into the picture, says that the content is Christian — but in a way diilcrcnl 
from Christianity as normally understood. 

I do not claim that this is an exhaustive list of such approaches. 
Together, however, these approaches adequately account for many of the 
non-Christian strategies for reading Dante that have been proposed in the 
past. My own reading of the Comedy in this book is, broadly speaking, a 
combtnation of the latter two. 



Aesthetic Fonnalism 

One might propose to "braeket out" the question of Dante's 
Christianity — to set it aside — thus insisting that the greatness of the Comedy 
is not a funetion of its religious content (nor, for that matter, of any of 
its philosophical, theological, ethical, or political content), but rather of its 
artistry and poetry. Fairly comnionplace among Romantie-cra enties, this 
approach is in tnore modern times most often associated with the [tahan 
philosopher Benedetto Croce, who argued in The Poetry of Dante (1920) 
that "what is proper and essential in Dante's work" — what belongs to 
Dante and Dante alone — is not a matter of content but rather of poetic 
achievement. 7 Croce terms the "philosophical, ethical, and religious 
lnterprctation of Dante's work" allotrios — from the ancient Greek alleon 
meaning "foreign," "strange," "enemy," "alien." 8 This is in part meant to 
suggcst that to concentrate one's attention on, for instance, Dante's reli- 
gious ideas is to venture outside the proper boundaries of the work of art. 
While the artwork may use religious langnage, it does so not for the sake 
of religious ideas but rather for the sake of poetry. Allotrios also signihes 
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"bclongmg to others," "someone else's." By calling the theoloiycal, 
philosophical, ethical, and political content of Dante's work allotrios, Croce 
indicates that Dante's ideas are not "proper to" Dante; they do not belong 
to him alone. Anybody could have — and many in fact did — say thc things 
Dante said. But no one else, in saying them, creatcd anything like Dante's 
poetry. What is proper to Dante is the specific and unique quality of his 
poetry as poetry. Dante's Christianity is among the things that, considered 
for their own sake and not as elements of his poetry, are "foreign" to his 
real achievement. 

Probably the most impressive recent instance of the aesthetic-formalist 
approach is Tcodolinda Barolini's The Undivinc C^oinctiy. Dctlicolooiziiio 
Diinic ( 1 992). Barolini quite openly embraces the label "formahst" — a term 
that by the late 1980s had become derogatory in American literary 
criticism: "What is needed to get some purchase on the poem is a 'new 
formalism". . . .i privilese form over content." At the same time, Barolini 
claims that with the brand of formalism she has in mind "form is never 
disengaged from content" and "form is the essence." 9 By this she appears 
to mean that the poem is "really about" its radical formal innovation and its 
hii>h degree of self-consciousness concerning narrative strategies. As for the 
Comedy's religious content, Barolini insists that k is a matter of utmost 
seriousness for Dante (who "views himself as one who was made a teacher 
by the operation of the Holy Spirit" and who "self-consciously used 
the means of fiction. . .in the service of a vision [i. e., a ChriMian vision| lu: 
believed to be true"). 10 Nonetheless Barolini says surprisingly little about 
Dante's Christianity, in effect braeketing out religion from her reading. 
Barolini's Dante remains a sincere believer; what marks him oli" from liic 

i \'d ol ich believers is hi ti ordin n pencb U nd ' 1. t i n rilin 

fiction about fiction. If Barolini's book was audacious at the time of 
its appearance, it is not because it reveals a nontheological Dante or an 
"undivine" Comedy but because it praetiees — against the grain of the 
then-hegemonic "new histoncism" — an unabashed formalism. 

What Barolini means by "detheologizing" needs to be understood in a 
very specific context. As she says, her approach is not "antitheological." 11 
Her project has little or nothing to do with questioning the actual sincer- 
ity or the extent of Dante's commitment to Christian doctrine. The 
"detheologizing" of her book's title refers to the somewhat vexed issue in 
Dante studies concerning "allegory of the poets" and "allegory of the 
theologians." Simply put, this is a distinetion between discourse produced 
by humans and discourse produced by God (a "theologian," in this con- 
text, is not someone trained to employ syllogisms to solve thorny problems 
concerning God, angels, and man, but rather one who, as an instrument of 
divine revelation, transeribes the word of God). Barolini r 
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Dante did not need to pretend to be presenting "theology" (language of 
divine provenance — a logos ciiiaiiaiing iroin theos) in order to claim that he 
is ofFering truth. Dante was not compelled to fool us into thinking that his 
poem was in essence written by God, and thus he was free to reflect play- 
fully upon its qualities as a work of human art. Dante indicates (for those 
readers attuned to such things) that his book is a "fabrication" — which is 
not to say that it is a lie. The poem's artifice does not undermine its claim 
to bear and propagate Christian truth. Barolini describes her book as an 
"attempt to analyze the textual metaphysics that makes the Commedia's 
truth claims crcdible and to show how the illusion is constructed, forgcd. 
made — by a man who is precisely, after all, 'only' afabbro, a makcr. . .a 
poet." 12 

Most instances of the aesthetic-formalist approach, in bracketing off 
Dante's Christianity as somethmg that is at best of secondary interest, 
rcproduce Dante in the image of the "sincerely faithful rncdicval 
Clnisiian" — that favorite creation of modern medievalists who, perhaps 
nostalgic for a great "Age of Faith," deny the very possibility of radical 
mcdicval llhnking. A notion coinmon among (ormahsts seems to be that, 
since not much interesting or new can be said concerning Dante's 
Christianity, since the religious content of Dante's poem — some vaguely 
defmed "Christian truth" — is stable and orthodox, the only path of inter- 
est for the literary critic is to consider the Comci/y's artisdc beauty. 

There is a certain irony in claiming both that Dante was a Christian and 
that what mattered to him most about his poem was its poetry, form, or 
aesthetic beauty. For, as a Christian, Dante has a firm conviction concern- 
ing w liat matters — and it is not beauty but, rather, peace: 

Hence it is clcar that universal peace is the best of those llungs which arc 
ordained for human happiness. That is why the message which rang out 
ironi on high io ihc shcphcids w as nol w callh, nol plcasincs, nor honors, not 
lon;>; II i nol hcalth i U i 1 i u ''i' i' ih lieavenh hosi 

said: "Glory to God on high [Gloria in excelsis Deo], and on earth peace to 
men of good will." And that is why the Savior of men used the greeting 
"Peace be with you," for it was fitting llial ihc supreme Savior should utter 
the supreme salutation. 13 

We might note in passing that, according to this passagc Ironi Moihircliy. ihc 
"best of those things which arc ordained for hunian happiness" is not 
salvation but peace. Or, insofar as Christ is "the supreme Savior," the sav- 
ing in question involves saving the world, not sa\ ing the individual's eter- 
nal soul. Or, perhaps more precisely, the salvation of the soul is dependeni 
upon the salvation of the world. Marsilius of Padua, diseussed below, 
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speaks of Christ's teaching "the truth which leads to the salvation of civil 
life, and which is also of no little help for eternal salvation" — dus tnuh 
being peace. 14 

Reader-Oriented Hermeneutics 

13 y reader-oriented hermeneutics, I mean the notion that the significance 
of a text is largely a funetion of the way that it is understood by an 
audience. While Dante's contemporaries may have tended to underMand 
the Comedy as a poem aiming to teach the truths of Christianity, there is 
nothing wrong with our using the poem in other ways — including w ays 
that Dante could not have imagined. The Comedy will remain vital for a 
variety of audiences, the responses of whom need not be limited to restate- 
nieiils of the poenfs orisinal rcligious content. The notion that valid inter- 
pretation need not be — and cannot be — cireumseribed by the author's 
intended uieanmg is by no means a modern innovation. Saint Aiigustinc, 
for instance, is not at all concerned if an interpretation does not correspond 
to the author's intention, for the eriterion by which an interpretation is 
judged is utility, not accuracy: "Whoever finds a lesson useful to the 
building oi ehanty, even though he has not said what the author may 
be shown to have intended in that place, has not been deceived, nor is he 
lying in any way." 15 

Dante himself did imagine the basic tenets of reader-oriented hermeneu- 
tics, which he makes the subject of one of Purgatory's mosi memorable 
]i ! ' \I in the course of their journey up the slopes of 

Mount Purgatory, Dante and Virgil happen upon the Roman poet Statius. 
The latter's epic Thebaid, which deseribes the devastating violence of civil 
war in Thebes, resolved in the end by the restoration of justice and order, is 
a source frequently drawn upon by Dante, who shared with Statius a con- 
cern for "war and peace." Not yet knowing the identity of his new com- 
panions, Statius identifies himself as the author of the Thebaid and humbly 
acknowlcdgcs ihe iremendous inikience and surpassing greatness of Virgil's 
Aeneid, indicating that he wonld willingh defer his entrance to Heavcn in 
exchange for having had the oceasion to meet Virgil in person. Soon learn- 
ing that he is in Virgil' s presence, Statius warmly expresses great gratitude to 

his illustrious precursor. It was thank to Virj I pi tiu says, that he 

becaine who he is. This indebtedness is not prirnarily a inatter of poetic 
influence. "v irgil's poetry, more than shaping Statius as a poet, shaped him as 
a human being. Statius recounts, in particular, two momentous events of 
reading that changed his life. In both cases, Statius (to paraphrase Saint 
Augustinc) "(inds a lesson useful" for his existence, even though that lesson 
is "not what the author may have intended." 
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Statius reveals that he converted to Christiamty, although he kcpt his 
cret and "made a show of paganism" out of fear of the per- 
n sufFered by Christians in Rome in the first century AD. Statius's 
i (which appears to have been a myth invented by Dante) was 
occasioned by his admiration for some morally upright Christians with 
whom he had become acquainted and, especially, by the confirmation of 
the truth of Christ's coming that he found in some verses ofVirgil's Fourth 
Eclogue ("The ages are renewed; / Justice returns and the first age of nian, / 
and a new progeny descends from Heavcii"). 1, Statms realizes that Virgil 
himscli did not undcrstand the real meaning of his own verses, that 
although Virgil rcmamcd "in the dark" concerning the inanner in which 
his poetry prophesied the redemption of humankind by Christ, he 
nonetheless "enlightened" later generations through his premonition of 
Chnstian truth: "You were like one who goes by night / and carnes the 
light bclnnd him and profits not himscli but niakes those w isc who iollow 
him" {Purg. XXII, 67—69). The value and import ofVirgil's poetry, says 
Statius, exceed the limits of anything that could have been imagined or 
intended b\ Virgil. The locus of meaning shifts from the author's intention 
to the reader's reception. And we might consider that Dante means to 
make us aware of a certain implicit logic: if a non-Christian poet such as 
Virgil can have a positive "Christian" effect on posterity, then, by the 
same token, perhaps a Christian poet such as Dante can have a positive 
"non-Christian" effect upon future audiences. 18 

It is conceivable that Statius's reading of Virgil's Eclogue (his finding 
( Christian content w here the autlior hiinsclf inay not possibk have intended it) 
is "correct" — for it was commonly held by medieval readers that Virgil was 
divinely inspired to prophesy Christ's coming. Although Statius's under- 
standing of the Eclogue may not mateh Virgil's intention, it may mateh 
God's. The other momentous reading recounted by Statius, however, can- 
not be conceived of as "correct" (as correlating to the intention of an 
authorit) other than Statms): dus other reading is truk a misreading, or one 
might say a positive misprision. 

Statius's (seeret) conversion to Christianity was preceded by and 
founded on a moral conversion which was the produet of a reading not 
simply anachronistic but downright mistaken. When Virgil expresses 
surprise at finding Statius among those purging their avarice on the frfth 
terrace of Purgatory, Statius, reminding Virgil that this same terrace is also 
where avarice's opposite, prodi ; dil i purj d ui him that he did not 
err by hoarding money but rather by spending it too freely. Statius 
reformed his prodigal ways only after reading these verses in the Aeneid: 
"Quid non mortalia pectora cogis, / auri saera fames?" Statius (mis)inter- 
prets these words to mean: "Why, O blessed hunger for gold, / do you not 
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govern the appetite of mortals?" (Purg. XXII, 40-41). His misreadmg i 1 
rooted in the real ambiguity of the Latin sacra, which (like the French sacre) 
can mean either "blessed," "holy," "sacred" or precisely the opposite, 
"accursed," "danmcd." Statius thmks that Virgil meant to praise the desire 
for money as a positive, healthy impulse; after reading these verses Statius 
renounced his carefree spending and, in the manner of one who practices 
the Golden Mean of Aristotle's ethics, developed a moderate desire to pos- 
sess money. But in truth Virgil actually meant to call the desire for money 
damned" not "blessed" (the verses refer to Polymestor's murdenng 
for gold the youth Polydorus), and the verses ought to be translated thus: 
"To what do you not drive the appetite of mortals, / O accursed hunger for 
gold?" Statius has clearly taken the verses out of their original contcxt, 
understanding them instead through the prism of his own existence. His 
reading of the Aeneid was useful for his liic, although not what the author 
intended. 

The Statius episode is faseinating not only because it seems to authorize 
positive (useful) misreading — so that one might say that the Comcdy itsclf 
tells us that our reading need not be bound by the author's intention — but 
moreover because this presentation of a reader-oriented hermeneuties is 
bound up with the question of the interpretation of seripture. 

Statius is the one and only charaeter in the entire poem who explicitly 
appears as Christ — as a figure of, or, rather, as one who is figured by, 
Christ. Just prior to their meeting up with Statius, Dante and Virgil hear a 
chorus of voices siiiging Gloria in excelsis Deo — those words which in the 
Gospel of Luke (2.13-14) announce the birth of Christ (recall that we have 
just seen those words in the passage from Monarcliy cited above). When 
they first glimpse Statius, he appears to them precisely as Christ appeared, 
following the Resurrection, to two of his apostles on the road to Eiiimaus: 

And behold [Ed eceo], as Luke wntes for us 

that Christ, new-risen from the scpulchial cavc, 

appeared to the two who were on the way, 

A shade [i.e., Statius] appeared to us, and he was coming on 

behind us while we were watehing the crowd. 

(Purg. XXI, 7-11) 

The virtual identity of Statius and C "lirisi is solidified b\ the virtual identity, 
here, of Dante's words and the words of Luke: "And behold [Et ecce], two 
of them were going that very day to a village named Emniaus. . . . And it 
came to pass, while they were conversing and arguing together, that Jesus 
himself also drew near and went along with them" (Luke 24.13-15). And 
Statius' first words to Dante and Virgil — "O my brothers, may God give 
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you peace" (Purg. XXI, 13) — are nothiiig othcr diau thc words that Christ 
speaks, a bit later in Luke 24, to the rest of his disciples: "Peace be with 
you" (Luke 24.36). Recall, again, that we have seen these same words from 
Luke in the passage from Monarchy cited above: "And that is why the 
Savior of men used the greeting 'Peace be with you,' for k was fittins; that 
the supreme Savior should utter the supreme salutation." Dante has clcarly 
taken pains to present Statius, with his message of peace, as the Savior — as 
one whose project is to bnng huinankmcl salvation in the forni of peace 

What does it mean that Dante is saying that Statius is, in some sense, 
Christ? We can probably best respond by reversing the terms of the 
question: What does it mean to say that Christ is, in some sense, Statius? 
Statius, here in Purgatory, is above all else a reader, an interpreter (or, a 
misreader, a misinterpreter) of a prior written corpus — Virgil's poetry. 
Is Christ also a reader, an interpreter? 

Indeed, Christ is precisely that, since the main event of the episode on 
the road to Emmaus (the episode around which Dante orgamzcs Puivaloiys 
Statius episode) is hermeneutk — an event of interpretation: "Then, begin- 
ning with Moses and all the prophets, he [i. e., Christ] interpreted to tliciu thc 
things about himself in all the scriptures" (Luke 24.27). Just as Statius, 
walking with ! >ante and Virgil, interprets a predecessor's poetry, so Christ, 
walking with his two apostles, interprets the writings of a precedmg tradi 
tion. And just as Statius (mis)rcads vcrses from the Aenet 'd through thc pnsin 
of his own existence, so Christ (mis?)reads the Hebrew scriptures as if they 
were "about himself." The question is: How far does Dante wish for us to 
follow the logic of this analogy? Does Christ understand that which the 
Jews, who were "in the dark" concermng thc incamng of thcir own writ- 
ings, could not understand? Or is Christ one who finds in Moses's writings 
a lesson useful for his own world, even though not what the author 
intcndcd? 

If Dante is a Christian, he is one who dares formulate, as a possibility, a 
radical conception of Christianity: that Christian truth is the product of 
Christ's misreading of the I tebrew tradition. 

The Statius episode also amounts to Dante's implicit reflection on his 
own readmg of thc i Isumu.;! tradition. Dante tends to reduce the meaning 
of the Gospels to one truth — universal peace on earth. But it is conceivable 
that the message of the Gospels is something else: peace for Christians in 
Heaven. Christ, after all, insistently disavows the message of peace: "Do 
you think that I have come to bring peace to the earth? No, I tell you, but 
rather division" (Luke 12.51); "Think not that I came to send peace on the 
earth: I came not to send peace, but a sword" (Matt. 10.34). Dante's 
reading of Christianity requires that he contradict Christ. We might say 
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that Dante, like Statius, i it Vs the message ofpeace out of its context, ignor- 

ing that the "best of those things which are ordaincd ior hunian happincss" 
is not peace on earth but rather the etemal salvation of the individual's soul. 
But Dante's misprision — if it is one — of the Christian tradition is in a sense 
pcrfcctly '"Christian," since it follows the logic of Christ's own misprision 
of the Hebrcvv tradition. 



Both the formalist and the hermeneutic approach tend to accept as a given 
that, in its original context, for Dante and his contcinporancs. the meaning 
ofthe Comedy was without question Christian. Formalism turns away ironi 
Dante's Christianity by maintaining that, while it is not a faet that can be 
doubted, it is also not a Hterary faet and thus cannot be the critic's chief 
concern. Readcr-orientcd licniicncutics can turn away from Dante's original 
(Chrisiian) intention, since that intention is only one of many mcaningh.il 
contexts within which his poem can be understood. 

But there is no need to accept Dante's Christianity as an indubitable 
given. One inight assert l liat 1 )ante"s primarv rheloneal deviec, on the mosi 
general level, is irony — saying one thing but meaning another. Perhaps 
Dante, although he sounds very much like a Chnslian, is in faet soincthing 
else. Are we authorized to say of Dante what Bealrice. in Paradiso, says of 
Plato: "But perhaps his meaning is other ' than his words sound, and may 
be / of an intention not to be dended" (Par. IV, 55-57)? If Statius was able 
to persuade the world that he was a pagan when in truth he was a Christian 
("for fear, I was a seeret Christian, / long makmg show of pagainsm""; 
Pmv. XXII, 90-91), might it be possible that Dante persuaded the world 
that he was a Christian when in truth he was not? 

In the years 1310—11, as he was in the middlc of writmg the Comedy, 
Dante wrote a series of episUes encotiraging Emperor Henry VII of 
Luxembourg to enter Italy on a mission to pacify and unify its rivaling cit \ 
states and to encourage those city-states to welcome the emperor as their 
legitimate ruler. The epistles are replete with messianic language that casts 
Henry VII in the role of Christ. Dante goes so far as to suggest that the 
emperor is Christ — saying of him, for instance: "Behold the Lamb of God, 
beliold lilin who takes away the sins ofthe world" (Luke 1.47). 19 In state- 
ments such as these, Christian vocabulary is deployed as an apparatus for 
the promotion of a secular, pohtical aim. We need to recognize that polit- 
ical leaders in Dante's day — rtilers theinselves as well as intcllcctuals aiining 
to shape ideology in some manner — used, no less so than can be witnessed 
today, religious language ior political reasons. Not every medieval wnter's 
n ofthe Bible is a sure indicator of "sincere belief" 
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We are often told that true skepticism with regard to religion was not a 
position really available to the Christians of Dante's time — since their 
( dnistiamty was so hegemonic that they could not authentically take up a 
vantage point outside of it. Lucien Febvre, in The Problem ofUtibelief in llic 
Sixteenth Century: The Religion ofRabekis (1942), famously concluded that 
real aibcism was quitc simph impossiblc m Rcuaissance France. (And, we 
niighi add, if it was impossiblc ilicn, how could it have been possiblc in 
Dante's Middle Ages?) Febvre argues that atheism was never thinkablc as 
one's own authentically held stance but only as the outrageous and vile 
stance of one's political enemies. Irreligion was never more than an 
accusation leveled against others. 

Atnong those accused in Dante's day was Marsilius of Padua, whose 
Defensor pacis ("The Defender of Peace") is considered the most important 
work of late medieval European political theory. Much like Dante, 
Marsilius maintains that the papacy and all related ecclesiastical institutions 
(the priesthood, etc.) have absolutely no legal jurisdietion over anything 
whatsoever. The real church is not the papacy but rather "the people," and 
(for Marsilius il" not for Dante), it is "the people" who ought to possess i uli 
dominion over both state and church. 20 The role of the priesthood, for 
Marsilius and for Dante, is solely to offer instruetion in doctrines concern- 
ing God and the spiritual goal of human existence; but the priesthood is in 
no case authorized to praetice any form of coercive enforeement. For pos- 
ing dus general threat to the power of ecclesiastical and other elite institu- 
tions, and for various particular passages that might be construed as 
dangerous to the faith, Marsilius was, as Alan Gewirth remarks, long 
regarded as among the most subversive of hereties: 

When popes, cardinals, and writers simpk conccrncd u uh prcscrvmg the 
social order wished to condemn hereties — Wyclif, Hus, Luther, among 
others — they charged dieni with having gotten their ideas from the 
"accursed Marsilius." To be a Marsili.m w as regarded as subversive in a way 
snmlar 10 that which, centuries later, attached to being a Mandst. The anal- 
l lili 1 i i his erueial 

respect: both men set themselves in opposition to dominant institutions and 
ideas of their respective eras, and both gave expression to forees which 
w reaked havoc with those ir 



Among the ideas expressed in the course of Defensor pacis is the notion 
that religion is, as Gewirth puts it, "a set of (ietitions belieis devised by 
'plnlosopliers' m order to curb men's wrongdoing. tlirougb llie niyth ofan 
avenging deity who punishes men in a future life for their erimes in the 
present life." 22 Marsilius somewhat distances himself from this position by 
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attnbuting it to some ancient philosophers and bv iiidicating that, lf it is 
correct, it applies only to "gentile" religions and not to the true rcligion, 
Christianity. On the other hand, he does not represent skepticism con- 
cerning the afterlifc as a vile outrage. Rather, the notion stnkes hini as a 
\vcll-exainincd position thal may in fa c t bc a rcasonablc iiiidcrstanding of 
the triuh of gentile religions. iVlarsilius has no objection to the idea that 
intellectuals or philosophers sonietimes need to foster myths or propagate 
fictions — to praetice irony, to say things that they do not accept as literally 
true. But we might add, following the spirit of Leo Strauss's Persecution aiui 
the Ari of Writing, such irony will only work when it is not perceived as 
such or when it is perceived as such onk b y the plnlosophcrs theniselves, 
who will do best to keep such things to theniselves. As Averroes (whom we 
will consider sevcral tiines in the course of this book) says, the philosophers' 
understanding of things "ought not to be expressed to the multitude." 23 
And it is thus impossible to say whether Marsilius's insistence that 
( 'Jiiistiaiiity is an exception to the rule concerning ihe soeiopohtical origin 
and aim of religious discourse was his sin I held belief or the means by 
which he hoped to protect himseFfrom persecution. (As it would turn out, 
Marsilius's atteinpts to protect lninself were not exactly successful, as he 
was foreed to flee to Nuremberg lollow ing the papa! condemnation of his 
treatise in 1326). 

Now, there is some reason to suggest that Dante was a "Marsilian." This 
is partly because of numerous instances in which Dante's thinking is 
consonant with the Defensor pacis (which was completed in 132!.. jusi ihrcc 
years after Dante's death). Consider, as one small examplc, the paraiiiouiii 
concern for "peace" — which Marsihus foregrounds not only in the title of 
his treatise but also through the reiterative rhetoric of its introduetory 
paragraph: 

It was for this reason [i. e., to promote "the benefits and fruits of the 
tranquility or peace of civil regimes"] that Christ, son of God, decreed that 
peace would be the sign and niessengci ol' his rcbiilh, when he wanted 
the heavenly choir to sing: "Glory to God in ihe highest: and on earth peace 
to rnen of good will." For dus same reason, too, he often wished peace to his 
disciples. Whence John: "Jesus came and stood aimd his disciples and said, 
'Peace be to you.' " Counseling thern concerning the maintenance of peace 
with one another, he said, in Mark: 'l Iave peace among you." And he 
taught thern not only to have peace among themseh es, but also to wish it to 
olhcrs, whence in Matthew: "When you come into the house, salute it, 
saung: 'Peace be to this house.' " Peace, agani, was the hentage which he 
! j ! ih i In lisc I l ihe uni Ih passion and dcatl hen h i 
in the fourtcenlh ehaptei of John: "Peace I leave with yon: my peace I givc 
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Marsilius opens the Defender of Peace by citing, among others, the same 
New Testament episodes concerning Christ's message of peace that Dante 
cites, as we have seen above, near the opening of Monarchy and in the 
Statius episode of Purgatory. The priority of peace — meaning peace on 
carth. ilie "peace of civil regimes" — is the fundamental prcmisc o f botb 
tbinkcrs. And Dante, in another gesture that might be termed "Marsilian." 
insists upon the centrality of peace by citing, as the Comedy % very center- 
most verse {Purg. XVII, 69) — right smaek in the absolute middle of the 
poem — Christ's saying from the Sermon on the Mount: Beati pacifici, 
"Blessed are the peacemakers." 

But Dante was also connected to Marsilius in a direct, personal way. 
Dante is known to have lived in Verona from 1312 to 1318 and to have 
returned there for a time (as what we would call today a "distinguished 
lecturer'") in 1320. Marsilius, whose life is very scantly documented, is 
known to have been living in Verona in 1319. In Verona, both lived in the 
household of and were employed by one and the same patron, that city's 
powcriiil Ioni. Cangrande della Scala. Givcn their idcologieal afliniu aiK.I 
the foree of their expression, given their rank as two of the most outspoken 
proponents of the autonomous, noiihicroeratie slate m the late Middlc 
Ages. il is bard lo imagine [liat, dwellmg in the same household (perhaps — 
although perhaps not — at precisely the same time), they were not 
acquainted with each other. We can easily picture them as friends, col- 
leagues, comrades. Perhaps not coincidentally, it was to Cangrande that 
Dante dedicated the famous epistle explaining that the purpose of the 
Comedy is to guide humans to "happiness in this life." 25 In that same letter 
Dante indicates that, understood as allegory (which, he says, is denved 
from the Greek alleon, meaning alienus, "belonging to another," or dipernis, 
"diiferent"), the Comedy's meaning is "different from the literal." 26 The 
Comedy\ meaning "belongs to another" order of discourse than might at 
first appear: as allegory, it operates through the device of irony, saying one 
thing while at the same time saying something "diiferent." Dante's des- 
eription of his poem's allegory does not merely assert that his poem is 
polysemous, saying iiiam things (although Damc does indeed explicitly term 
it that); more importantly, his account of allegory suggests that the poem's 
meaning is, in relation to its literal surface, alienus or diversus — something 
truly other than what appears. It is not so much that there are several 
haniioinous (('.hrisiiaii) lcvcls of meaning but rather that the meaiiingiul 
level to some degree contradicts the literal level. There is, at the heart 
of the Comedy, something "alien" or "foreign" — something "belonging to 
another." 

What has been said so far concerning Marsilius and Dante is meant to 
preface the presentation of the following passage. This is the passage in 
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which Marsilius entertains the idea, which he ascribes to 
philosophers, of what Gewirth calls "thc socio-political basis of rcligion." 2 
Although these words on the one hand refer to the ancients whom 
he mentions, k seaus plansiblc that Marsilius is also iliinking of one of 
his contemporaries, another "philosopher" who excelled at "painling 
pictures" of the afterlife, his friend Dante: 

However, besides these causes of thc Luang dimn of rcligioiis laws, causes 
which are believed without dcmonstration, thc philosophers. lncltidmg 
Hesiod, Pythagoras, and several others of the ancients, noted appropriately a 
quite different cause or purpose for ihc seuang forth of divine laws or 
religions — a puiposc which w .is in iomc sense necessary for the status of this 
world. This w as to cnstiic thc goodncss of human acu bolh individual and 
civil, on which depend almosl compIctcK ihc i]iiict 01 tranquility of com- 
muiii i linall ih ullicicni hi u h | m - ld. Foi ilth m 

' ' m' i i i cpt 01 IhllLl c III 

Imiihiii irs i i' i I l i i 

and persuaded others that it exists and that in it pleasures and pains arc in 

ordai uh ih |U lilit n hun m d n this m< lu n oi 1 iha 

they might thereby induce in men reverence and fear of God, and a desire to 
ilec thc viccs and to cullivatc thc virtues. For there arc certam acts which thc 
legislator canno t regulate b\ human law, ih. a is, those acts which cannot be 
proved to be present or absent to someone, but which nevertheless cannot 
be conccalcd from God, whom thc j hilosoph i . ieigncd to bc thc maker of 
such laws and the commander of their observance, under the threat or 
promise of etcinal r docrs ol i i i i n doeis of evil. 

Hcncc, thi 

thc licavcnly jinihiinciii: and Ironi this were perhaps dcnvcd the names of 
ccrlain slars and consteHations. Thcsc philosophers said ili.it the soal-, ol men 
w lio had bisa) intemperate ealers enlcrcd ihc bodies of pigs those who were 
intemperate m i mbi acing and makin;; lo\ e enicred thc body of goats, and so 
on, according to the proportions of human vices to their condemnable 
properties. So too the philosophers assigned various kinds of torments to 
wrongdoers, like perpetual thirst and hunger for intemperate Tantalus: water 
and fruit were to be near him, but he was unable to drink or handle these, 
for they were alwavs flecmg laster than he could pursue them. Thc philoso- 
phers also said tlhii ihc injcrihil icoion>, ihc pLicc of these torments, were deep and 
m. From fear of 
these, men is.n I i > doii i insl n c d to perform virtuous 

works ofpicty and nicrcs . and were wcll disposed bolh m thcmsclvcs and 
i i i i iii ii i i I ii | i d m com 

miimtics. Hcnce too the peace or tranquility of states and the sufficient life 
of men foi the i il i il i i tl i 1 iliieuli 

v hich w a-, ihe end mtended b\ llicsc w ise men m Li\ m;; dow n such laws and 
religions. :: 
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The notion of painting "all sorts of terrible pictures" of the "infernal 
regions," of assigning "various kinds of torments to wrongdocrs" accord- 
ing to a logic of retribution not unlike Dante's contrapasso, cannot but 
remind us (and must have reiniM i I i', Ini i >i Inferno Vnd the idea of 
"the variously virtuous men in this world. . .placed in the heavenly firma- 
ment" as if they were stars or constellations cannot but remind us of 
Paradiso, where Dante sees blessed souls, in the form of star-like lights, ion n 
thcinsclvcs tnto various shapes or '"constellations" according to their vari- 
ous virtues. Does this passage offer us a glimpse of Dante's private acknowl- 
cdgcmcnt that his Chnsiiamty (to which he is commonly supposed by 
Dante seholars to have returned following his ultima, cl\ unsatisfying years 
as a "philosopher") is a rhetorical instrument in the service of a secular 
(plnlosophical) anu? Does this rcprcscnt an undcrslandim; o f the poem's 
allcgon that Dante confided to Marsilius, who then discrcetly (smec. aficr 
all, the poet had now been deceased for a few years and could no longer be 
touched by persecution) divulged it to the intellectual public? We cannot 
say for certain. But neither can we say for certain, as so many have in recent 
decades, that there can be no questioning the orthodoxy of Dante's faith. 29 
In the Epistlc to Cangraiide, Dante makes it rather elear that, insofar as his 
poem has one primary allegorical level of meaning, that meaning is not 
religious but secular, not celestial but terrestrial. Depicting the fates of 
human souls in the afterlife is not the purpose of the poem but rather the 
means to achieve another purpose, the institution of justice on earth: 

And thns it shotil lirst 1 i vvha ili u i i of ih orl is when laken 

according to the letter, and then what us subject is when understood 
.illcsjoncally. The subject of the whole work, then, taken literally, is the state 
of souls after death, understood in ,1 simplc sense; for the movement of the 
whole work lurus tipon ihis and about liris. Ifon ihe oihei hand the work is 
taken allegoricalK . the subject is nian. m the exercise of his free will, earning 
or beeoinins; liable to liu ivn\ml< or piiiiisliiiients of junta-:*' 

The key phrase here is "the rewards and piiiiislimeiits of justice." For the 
phrase "rewards and pumslimcnts," charsrcd with connotations, is virtnally 
a technical term in the Arabo-Islamic and Latin Scholastic philosoplne.il 
tradition. The "rewards and punishments" refer to otir ultimate fates in 
the afterlife: the virtuous will be rewarded by eternal bliss in Paradise, the 
wicked punished by eternal torment in Hell. (It is in this sense that 
Marsilius uses the terms in the passage cited above.) As an example oi 
the phrase. \vc can eite liiese words ironi the suval Stinni ihinker al-Ghazali 
(1058—1111 AD), himself an opponent (although a particularly well- 
infornied one) of "the philosophers": "They [i. e., the philosophers] say 
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that for bodics there is 110 rcsurrcction; lt is barc spints which arc re w ardcd 
and punishcd; and dic rewards and puinshmcnts arc spiritual, not bodily." 3 
in general, rationalist philosophcrs in lho Islainic iradition regarded ihc lit- 
cral dcpictions of "rewards and pinnshincnts" in the Qur'an as rhcioncal 
lnduccments aimed at the masses — the actual eternal life being something 
other ihan bodily pleasure and pain. Normally, this does not entail a dcmal 
of some mode of immortality. For the rationalists such as Averroes, 
althoinji nninortaliiy cannot possibh involvc ,i ph\ sical or material com- 
ponent, nonetheless the soul, or at least the rational part of it, can possibly 
be impcnshablc. 'l lic phrasc '"rewards and pnnishincnls"" is ,i shorihand way 
of referring to the ordinary believer's literal (although incorrect) under- 
standing of the altcrliic as the bodily anti spiritual survival of the individual 
in Heaven and Hell. 

The term "justice" is no less charged with connotations. Although the 
notion of "justice" is not inherently secular (since we speak both of "divine 
justice" and of "human justice"), in the context of thirteenth and early 
fourteenth-century Western European political philosophy, "justice" is a 
secular term. Proponents of the state's autonomy from the church in tem- 
poral (political) matters argued that the proper administration of justice is 
extra-ecclesiastical, the task of the civil authorit\ nol the pnesthood. The 
secular authonties rcprcscntcd theniseh'es as responsible to Reason and 
Justice herself rather than to the claims of any particular religion. Thus, 
John of Paris, a Domiinean friar whose political ihought is akin to Dante's 
in several respects, states in his On Kingly and Papai Power (1 302) that "even 
without Christ as ruler there is the true and perfect justice which is 
required for the state." 32 

But it was the Emperor Frederick II who, in the first half of the 
thirteenth century, most visibly secularized the notion of justice. In his 
Libcr dui-'iiildlis, iTcdcnck asserts that there is an lntnnate ktnship, indeed a 
virtual identity, between the Emperor ("the Roman Prince," "the Caesar") 

Provision. . .was made for reasons of utility and necessity. . .that there 
concur m ihc sclfsamc person the origin as well as the protection of Justice, 
lest Vigor be failing Justice, and Justice, Vigor. The Caesar, therefore, rnust 
be at once the Fathct and the Son of Justice, her lord and her minister: 
Father and lord in creating Justice and protecting what has been created; and 
in like fashion shall he be, in her veneration, the Son of [ustice and, m mm - 
istering her plcmy. her mmistcr." 

Against the church, which argued that the role of secular powers was the 
limited and secondary one of cnforcing the laws and policies estabhshed by 
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the church, Frederick argues that the secular authority (ultimately, the 
emperor) is both Legislator and enforcer in all temporal matters. This is, in 
essence, Dante's position on the issue. Moreover, fundamental to Dante's 
political project (as we shall see below) is his support for the office of 
"Emperor" or "Caesar" — one who will guide the human community to 
peace through his commitment to justice. In Panitiiso XVIII, m lho sphcrc 
of Jupiter, a host of souls of those who have practiced justice, before taking 
on the shape of an eagle (the symbol of imperial Rome), arrange 
themselves as a series of lctters that spells out, "Love justice, you who rule 
the earth." In Dante's mind, "justice" is, in the first instance, bound up 
with the notion of secular civil society. 

It is surely no coincidence that the strongest claims for an entirely 
secular rule grounded in reason and justice came from Frederick II and his 
courtin his nativc Steik . for hrcdcnck's SiciK w as .1 lvligiously and cthnically 
plural culture, peopled by Muslims and Christians, and a center for 
cross-cultural scholarship in Arabic, Greek, and Latin. Frederick, a great 
champion of Islamic learning, did all he could to foster this multicultural 
experiment. Frederick's secular and religiously neutral political theory, 
besides suiting his primary aim of justifying his claim to rule as emperor 
over the Papai States, also oficred a iramework (01 ihc pcaccinl coliabtia- 
tion of his diverse constituents. Thus Frederick in effect attempted to estab- 
lish a sort of "counter-Church," dedicated to the worship not of Christ 
(nor even of God) but rather of justice herself: 

Frederick's .\L101iti (jtriii [w as a pl.iee] wherc the judges and lawyers were 
expected to tdimn r |nstice Hl mi k 1 di t P h < otirt ion 
staged w uh 1 puncak eon 1 1 I 1 Chuick icnioiiial i lubl 1 1 
most holy ministry of Justice"; where the jurists and courtiers interpreted the 
"Cult ofjustice" 111 t emis ol a rcligio \un> 01 oi an cidc<i,i imperialis represent- 
ing both a compleinein to .ani an antit\ pc o! ihe ecclcsiasac il order; where, 
so to speak, the robe of the law elerk was set over against the robe of the 
ordained eleric; where the emperor hinrself, "whom the Great Artificer's 
hand ereated 111.111."" was spoken of.is Sol liismidc, tke ""Sun oi Justice,'" which 
was the prophetic title of Christ. 34 

The term "justice," then, was charged with significance in Dante's day. 
Within a certain diseursive tradition to which Dante belonged, to embrace 
or celebrate "justice" was to support a political order in which all juridical 
and coercive power would be in the hands of a secular state that would 
legislate, judge, and enforce without regard to religion. 

The Comedy's irony, according to Dante's oven lorintilation, is this: 
while it is literally concerned with "rewards and pnnishments" in the usual 
sense ("the state of souls after death, understood in a simplc sense"), it is 
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allegoricaUy concerned with the rewards or punishments of justke. Dante 
transposcs or displaces "rewards and punishments" from the other world to 
this world, from the spiritual to the temporal, from the religious to the 
political plane. There is at least a hint of the notion that the picture of 
"rewards anu punishments" as ordinarily conceived (Heaven and Hell) is a 
fiction and that the real "rewards and punishments" are those distributed 
here on earth. The poem, says Dante, is about "mau, in the exercise of his 
free will, earning or becoming liable to the rewards or punishments of 
justice." Humankind has the power, by itself (without God's assistance) to 
"earn the rewards of justice." Our reward for being governed by justice is 
the peaceful social order, the ideal human community (represented in the 
poem as Heaven); our punishment for disregarding the guidance of justice 
is the community fraetured by violence (represented in the poem as Hell). 

If Dante and Marsilius entertain some degree of skepticism concerning 
the Christian afterlife as it is nonnally conceived, they are neither the first 
nor the only late medieval European intellectuals to express such thoughts. 
In the thirteenth century the bishop of Paris, Guillaume d'Auvcnmc, 
records the vicw of certain skepties who regarded "the doctrine ofsurvival 
and reward in the other world. . .as a deception used by the authorities 
[imperatorum deceptio] to keep their subjects quiet and resigned to a life of 
denial." 35 Among the 219 theses of the so-called Latin Averroists or 
Radical Aristotelians that were prohibited from being taught at the 
University of Paris in 1277 were these: "That happiness is had in this life 
and not in another" (#172); "That there are fables and falsehoods in 
the Christian law just as in others" (#181); "That death is the end of all 
terrors" (#213); "That a philosopher must not concede the resurreetion 
to come, because it cannot be investigated by reason" (#216); "That to 
say that God givcs happiness to one [i. e., a Christian] and not to another 
[i. e., a non-Christian] is devoid of reason and fictitious" (#217). 36 

But how do we know that the Averroists (among whose number 
Marsilius is usualK reekoned. as is, to be sure, Marsilius's coinrade |eau de 
Jandun, whom some believe to have co-authored the Defensor pacis 3 S really 
held siich views? Perhaps Bishop Etienne Tempier, who issued the ban 
against such teachings, exaggerated their outrageousness. Were students 
really taught that "the Christian law impedes learning" (#180), that 
"snnple iornieation, nainely that of an unmarried nian with an uiiinarried 
woman, is not a sin" (#205), that "one should not confess except for the 
sake of appearance" (#203), that "the teachings of the theologian are based 
on fables" (#183) and that "the only wise men in the world are the 
philosophers" (#2)? 

It is not, however, a matter of proving that there were genuine "free- 
thinkers" among the intellectuals of cirea 1300 AD Western Europe and 
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that Dante was one of them. It is not a matter of claiming that Dante was 
not a Christian. It is a matter of recognizing llial a skeptieal pcrspective — 
skeptical of the afterlife, not of God's existence — was much more available 
in Dante's day fhan we are often led to believe. We ought to hazard read- 
ing the Comedy from such a perspective, if only to see what niight come of 
it. We have read Dante as if he were Thomas Aquinas, and the results have 
been compelling and coherent. But in the interest of fairness (espeeiallv 
since it is clear that, on questions of major importance, Dante is not 
Aquinas), we ought to read him as if he were a Radical Aristotclian, as if he 
were Averroes. 

So the chiefmode ofihc ('.oincily's irony is political allegory. ( )f conrse ihis 
does not mean that the poem is a roman a clefby which Dante secretly heaps 
scorn on his poUtical enemies disguised as fictional personages. (Since the 
poem's personages are real historical figures, not veiled "allegories," the heap- 
ing of scorn is entirely manifest.) The poem is "political allegory" in a more 
general sense: U appears in be eoncerned with the iate of individual souls in 
the afterlife but is in faet concerned with the polis, the fate of the human 
eoinnuuiily in ihis liie. It appears to be pninarily theologieal but is pnmanly 
philosophical. It appears to be prinianl , religious but is primarily secular. 

If the Comedy may appear to be rehgious but in faet not be especially so, 
it may also appear to express one religious understanding while in faet 
nieaning to express i diiiereni religious understanding. The second chief 
mode in which the Comedy might be ironic is this: although it sounds 
like Christian religious discourse, it is actually some other brand of reli- 
gious discourse. This view, dismissed by mainstream Dante criticism as 
"esotericism," has had numerous advocates dating back at least to the 
mid-nineteenth century. Eugene Aroux (a vitriolic debunker of Dante 
whose mission was to aid the papacy by unmasking the poet as one who 
"was through his faith and teachings, outside the communion of the 
Roman Church and, moreover, one of its most embittered and dangerous 
enemies"), in his Dai /'i wlmioiiiiai e (1 354), identi- 

fied Dante as a eloset "Oriental" who purveyed some sort of combination 
Templar-Cathar doctrine. 38 This tradition of "esoteric" or "hermetic" 
readings is alive and well, as contemporary studies have given us Dante as, 
among other things, a Gnostic-Cathar, a kind of Hindu, a Templar, a 
Klabbahst. 39 Among the most engaging of recent efForts in this vein is 
Adriano Lanza's Dante all'infemo: I misteri eretici della Commedia jDamc in 
Ikll. The 'Comedy's' Heretical Mystcricsl. 4 " Lanza's work offers an impres- 
sively coherent reading of Dante as a Gnostic-Cathar, vitiated only by the 
faet that its basic thesis — that Dante means to teach that material creation is 
inliereiitly evil and that on earth we are exiled and imprisoned in the 
body — is utterly wrong. 
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The problem with most "esoteric" readings is that, rightly showing that 
Dante is not an "orthodox Roman Catholic," thcy cnd up reprcscntin!> 
him as a full-ilcdgcd iniiiate of some other spiritual systcm, as lf Dante's 
project were to replace one dogma with another. 

But if readings that posit that llic Ccinaiy is, ironi start to linish. camo-by- 
canto, hiding some systematically formulated hermetic secret are mis- 
guided, there is good reason to believe that there are some parts of the 
poemin which Dam i obli 1 to practice a sort of esotericism. Dante did 
not need to veil his political opposition to the papacy. According to the 
"rules of the game" by which the Inquisition was played, virtually any 
degree of political opposition to and criticism of the papacy was tolerated. 
One could not (in theory, at least) be burned for crusading against ecclesi- 
astical corruption. Thus, Dante's disdain for the oiiicials of the church — the 
Comcdy shows numerous popes in Hell and virtually none in Heavcn — was 
an acceptable expression of anticlerical sentiment. One could be burned, 
however, for promulgating false teachings on fundamental doctrines, par- 
ticularly conccrning inattcrs of salvation, since doing so would harm not so 
much the officials of the church as it would the mass of ordinary iaiihiul. 
(In practice, of eonrsc. the church did not iind it difiicult to assert that its 
chief political enemies were also promulgators of false doctrines.) If Dante 
praetiees some of the cryptic indireetion of esotericism, it is when treaiinu 
the question of salvation in the afterlife, which he quietly suggests (as we 
will see in part II) is not reserved exclusivclv for Chnsiians. And if we can 
only glimpse 1 )ante's thinking on salvation by reading between the lines, it 
is because, as Paul Alcxis Ladamc retnarks, "hc had to speak the Iruth wlnlc 
camouflaging it — for it was a question of life or death, and he did not feel 
like dying." 41 

Christian Ihtmanism 

The fourth and final "non-Christian" approach to the Comedy is to assert 
that it is a work in the tradition of Christian humanism. Perhaps not 
technically a non-Christian approach, viewing Dante as a Christian 
humanist can nonetheless produce readings that will readily gain the assent 
of non-Christians . 

Christian humanism is, first, a matter of msisting on the humanity of 
God. It is a matter of taking the Incarnation seriously rather than glossing 
over it, of shiftin Christianit mpb i £rom th erti 1 najectory of 

transeendence to the horizontal plane of immanence, from the celestial to 
the terrestrial, from the divine to the human. We might take, admit- 
tedly out of context, a line from Purgatory as the motto of Dante's 
C'.hnstiamty: "O soul still rooted in the body, making your way toward 
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heaven" (Purg., XIV, 10). One goes to heaven not by overcoming the 
bodily (and not in order to do so), but rather to retrieve soincthing that will 
bc bciicticial ior lts therapy. Dante's so-called pilgnmage is not a niatter of 
escaping or seeking an alternative to material existence on earth. (This is 
why all presentations of Dante as a Gnostic or Cathar are mistaken.) 
Authentic Christianity is not primarily concerned with the afterlife but 
with this life. So we may have to adjust our preceding remarks concerning 
Dante's irony: the "allegorical" meaning which Dante says is alienus or 
diversus with respect to the litcral ( '.hnsiiaii dcpiction o i" ihc iatc of human 
souls in the afterlife — a meaning that, says Dante, concerns happiness in 
this life — is not necessarily non-Christian. As allegory, the Comedy "says 
soincihmg other" than Christianity as commonly conceived — but it does 
not necessarily say something other than Christianity. 

( :hrisuaii lmmanisni is. sccondly, a matter of recognizing the full moral 
excellence of non-Christians. It is the claim that, when it comes to their 
capacity to lead virtuous lives, there is absohitcly no qualitativc diitcrcncc 
between Christians and non-( 'hnstians. 

This aspect of Christian humanism is most often associated with 
Petrarch, who is frequently represented as the "father of the Renaissance" 
(whilc Dante, for his part, is represented as the summation of the Middle 
Ages). But when we recall that Petrarch had already achieved literary fame 
less than two decades after Dante's death, that as a young boy he had 
once met Dante, and that Dante exerted tremendous influence on his 
work, we realize that there is a good deal more "overlap" between these 
two than what the simple medieval versus Renaissance dichotomy would 
have us believe, and we see reason to question the idea of a deiinitiw 
opposition between their worldviews. Petrarch's Christian humanism does 
not contradict but rather develops from his understanding of Dante. 

In 1341, Petrarch was crowned Poet Laureate on the reputation of his epic 
AJrica, a poem that he had not yet fmished and of which only a few passages 
had circulated among his fiiends, colleagues, and patrons. Manuscript copies 
of one particular episode were distributed to a widcr public, against Petrarch's 
wishes. In the episode Magone, a pagan from Carthage (modern-day Tunisia), 
i m c i i i m u ii i i i i \ i i li ii n il 

coiiiplaints that Petrarch's detraetors direeted against this episode was its 
anachronism: Petrarch had put in the mouth of a pagan from eirea 200 BC. 
words that could properly only have been uttered by a Christian. Petrarch 
responds by positing the notion of a timeless universal human morality — the 
idea that humans ironi all liiiies and plaees are cqually eapable of virtue: 

The eloser the soul is to danger the more it is enlivened and purified; thus 
does approaching death excite and spur the soul to virtue. And here I recall 
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the admirable words that I found around that time in Cicero: "In that 

momcm |i.c, iacmg onc's dcath]." hc says. "onc vcarns mosi lor praisc, and 
he who has livcd other ihan hc should repcnls lor his sins." This stalcmcnl 
by a pagan is enough for me to refute the second charge against me — 
namely, that the words attributed by me to Magone seem not to be his but 
rather those of a Christian. And I. . .did not think that there could be born 
undcr hcavcn ir.cn capablc ofsuch a foolish and rash opnnon, dic product of 
a sterile and vilc nncllcct and the sure sign of envy and ill will. In the name 
of God, I ask them: what is there in these verses of mine that can properly 
be said only by Christians, and not rather by all humans and all nations?. . .There 
is not a singlc artiele of our faith, not a saerament of the Church, not a doctrine of 
the Cospels, in suni, notliim; irlmisocrcr of ihc son, iriiich minimi reason or innate 
intellect aviiiol inspire in ihe mi mi of a man who has reached the end of his earthiy 
existence. . .Even he who is not a Chusiian c.\a rccoirmzc his own error and 
consequently feel shame and sorrow; while the reward is not equal, the 
repentance, howcvcr, is eqtial. How else could that youth in Terence's 
Phormio have said, "I know nnsclf and nn sin"?. . .And I )a\ id m the Psalms: 
"I said, 'I will c ml my irjn , mi io di L • i! i ud ihere you have 
confession!) "and you forgave the guilt of my sin" (and there you have the 
salvation of the one who confesses!). Thus although onl\ the Chrisuan 
knows to whon md u i i n hel 1 linati 

remorse, repentance. and confession are things common to all rational 
beings. And if we consider their words, we find that the youth in Terence's 
play, recalling his illicit love and his enme. said no lcss ihan what David said 
m l hal l'salm w cll known to all: "For I know my transgressions, and my sin 
is c\ ci before me." But of course I realize that few or none of my detraelors 
have read these diinyy ihai 1 h.nc ciled or any oi ihc olhci plnlosophic il sa\ 
ings of many authors, bui cspccial'K l'lalo and ( iccro, concerning the soul, 
God, the misenes and cirors of huni.ins. conlcnipl lor this Hlc and dcsirc lor 
the other — thni! In h il ih idenlii i di mihor were unknown, one 
would think had been wnttcn b\ Sarnl Ainbiose or Saint Augustinc. 12 

Althoindi l'ctrarch gi\cs somc lip-scr\icc to the cxccptionality ol'( dinstianity 
("the reward is not equal" for non-Chnsiian and Cdiristiau repentance, and 
"only the Christian knows to whom and how one ought to confess"), the 
main thrust of this passage is to emphasize the moral equivalence of pai>ans 
iiid ' hristian ind th mil U itimaq ofpa i n w lsdom, even in matters con- 
cerning God, the soul, and life in the other world. l'ctran h claims ihat ihc 
essential elements of confession and salvation were already in place centuries 
before Christ, and he implies that they have been in place always and every- 
where. The formal, icchmcal apparauis administercd by the church is just 
onc particular way of organizing a universal human experience. 

This is not orthodox Western Christianity. Petrarch implicitly denies 
ibu there is some point in hunian history (the time of the Crucifixion) after 
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which humans are saved and before which they are fallen and damned. 
As Ugo Dotti remarks, Petrarch de-emphasizes Christ's role as the sine qua 
non for salvation: 

Ofcoursc llns "Clinstiaii hiimamsm" might be considcrcd dangerous on the 
docirmal level, msofat as lt defends the idea of a pcicnmal human morality 
(the idea that we can learn something useful for our salvation even from 
Plato and Cicero) and ihus dimimshcs to some dcgtcc ihe nnportance of 
Christ's saerifice and the doctrinc of salvation. ' ' 

Pcuaicli's ciiucs, although male\ olcnt, were not wrong in their 
observation, at least from a strictly orthodox point of view. Christ alone 
lcdccmed huniankind through his tcachmg. which is the only midi, and hc 
il i i i in i i ilu i li 1 iii Bui all In isa] n i i 

die conccptions ol 'Petrarch and hiiinamsm, for whom what matters mosi is 
the essence of humanitas. . .and, since that essence .ilrcads cs.istcd before the 
coming of Chnst, the lattei is in a ense cndei 1 in i i i 1 1 m 
that for Petrarch, the capacity to be emotionally moved and to repent, 
inherent in humans clcrually. ma\ suilice for salvation. 44 

It will, I hope, become elear in the present book that Petrarch learned his 
Chnstian humamsm from Dante. For Dante, Christ's role is not to deliver 
some entirely new message, not to teach some previously unknown human 
ethic, not to convert or change humankind into something that it has not 
been in the past. Christ does not save by offering some new doctrine; 
rather, he ratifies and grants legitirnac} to models oi ethical excellence that 
may be found throughout human history. 

At this point I should pause to remark briefly on the meamng of 
"diversity" as it pertains to Dante. In recent years the notion of "diversity" 
has becn subjected to serutiny, and it has been rejected by many as conta- 
minated by its origins in Enlightenment universalism. The idea of "diver- 
sity" implies that, despite surface-level or accidental differences, all humans, 
sharing a single core essence, are deep-down the same. The problem is 
that we in the West have granted ourselves the authority to defme that 
essence and, thinking that we have found it absent from a given culture, 
rather than questionim>, ihc dciimuon we deny the culture's hunianity. 
Thus "diversity" has becn replaced in this time of postcolonial theory with 
the preferable notion of "difference" — a notion that insists that other 
cultures are truly (even essentially) different yet nonetheless still human. 

Petrarch's humanism is clearly a thinking of "diversity" not "difference"': 
pagans and Christians are, deep-down, the same. By and large, Dante also 
grounds his global ecumenicism in the thought of "diversity," viewing 
rcligions diilcrcnccs as supcrficial accidcnts, diflerent w ays of rcprcscnting 
one and the same ethical truth. But we will see that Dante also c 
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of a multiplicity of truths, viewing different cultures as making unique 
contributions to the sum total of truth. 

The problem with Petrarch's Christian humanism is that it is markedly 
Hiiroccntric: for Petrarch, it is normally a matter of showing that the 
"ancients" (Romans and Greeks) were as wise and virtuous as any 
C.linstians. Petrarch's extension of moral perfection to non-Clinslians is 
more about validating his own project of classical philology than it is a 
gcnuinc embrace of other cultures. I base this on Petrarch's erusade 
poem — in which he writes things about Muslims that Dante would not 
have countenanced. In the follow ing stanza, for instance, Petrarch encour- 
ages the powers of Western Europe to stir up the fierce Christianized 
barbartans of the North so that they might slay the polytheist Muslims. 
following ,i mcdteval Chnsttan commonplace. yel noncthcless displaying 
rcmarkablc lgnorance. Petrarch imagtnes dia; Muslims worship a pluraltty 
of gods. And he charges that their cowardice is indicated by their 
preference for fighting with arrows rather than swords: 

There is a part of the world that 
always lies in ice and frozen snows, 
all distant from the path of the sun; 
there, beneath days cloudy and brief, 
is bom a people naturally the enemy of peaee, 
whoni dying does not pain. 
If these, more devout than in the past, 
gird on their swords in their Teutoi 1 1 i 
\ on will learn how much to value 
I I i I i i i ji 

with all those who hope in gods [i. e., all Muslims] 

on this side of the sea whose waves are blood-colored [i. e., the Red Sea]: 
a naked. eonardlv. and lazy people 
who never grasp the steel 
but entrust all their blows to the wind. 45 

Petrarch appears to adopt a conventional attitude toward erusade, encour- 
aging violence against Muslims. Dante's thinking on erusade, as elaboraled 
in part II, is quite different: he advocates (nonphysical, diseursive) violence, 
not against Islamic peoples but against the religious and political authorities 
of Western Europe. Dante does not just recognize chronological diversity 
(the equal capacity for moral excellence of both "ancient" and "modern" 
Europeans) but he recogmzes geographical and cultural diversity as well 
(the equal capacity for moral excellence of "moderns" from all over the 
globe). Thus Dante includes, in the place of honor that is his Limbo, 
"modern" Muslims (Saladin [who, in recapturing Jerusalem from and 
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ig a series of great victories over the Crusaders, efFectively put an 
i their hopes of conquest], Avicenna, Averroes) alongside such 
s Plato, Aristotle, Virgil, and Aeneas. And, when considering 
the question of salvation, in a passage that I will examine near the end of 
part II, he shows particular concern for the fate of non-Christian 
(non-European) contemporaries such as Hindus (Asians) and Ethiopians 
(Africans). 1 )antc's ( '.hrislian huiiiamsm is not merely a matter of validating 
the classical Western past but also of acknowlcdging the leiiitnnaey of the 
non- Western present. 

Politics and Philosophy: A Brief Primer on Dante's 
Project for Peace 

Since in the course of this book I will frequently refer to Dante's political 
projeet as ionmilated in Momircliy, tt will be helpful for the readerifl offer 
a brief (lesenptioii oi ibai projeet. In this seetion 1 draw freely tromEtienne 
Gilson's and Ernst Kantorowicz's classic accounts of the treatise, both of 
which have stood the test of time. My aim here is primarily to give a 
general outline of Dante's political vision, so that the reader will be well 
eqmpped to understand any references to that vision that niight appear 
below. But in this seetion I will cmphasizc ibai Dante's political projeet is 
part and parcel oi bis eall iur a philosophieal iraincwork iba; wali proinoie 
eiihnral and religious pluralism in general, and, in particular, a positive 
dialogue with the Islamic world. 

Dante's interest in peace was not, as vve say, "academic." Violence in 
Dante's day was not something that one could ponder from a relatively sate 
distance. It was, rather, a mevitable faet of life in Florence, throughoui 
most of the thirteenth century and into the fourteenth. Florence and most 
of the other city-states of central and northern Italy were virtually 
perinancntly at war — against each other but also internally, divided against 
themselves by "civil war." 

Although referring to the situation in north-central Italy roughly a 
century before Dante's brrth, Lauro Martini ! nption of the ubiqui- 
tous fortified towers that punetuated every cityscape can serve as an 
approximate nietapbor for the norin of fragincnUilion and group-selt' inter- 
est that still prevailed in Dante's day and that can be loosely termed 
"tribalism": 

Drawing upon a strong sense of clan and consanaaninu , noblcmen eltistcrcd 
into Uejii knit associations and buih Ibmtied towers so as to defend 
themselves to e\pand then ris;hts and privileges. . .Verona, Milan. Pavia, 
Parma, Florence, Siena, Pisa, and other cities — all had n 
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Whcthcr ascending to the hill city of Perugia or looking from thc banks of 
the Arno toward Florence, the traveler camc on a snmlar vicw — a nervous 
skvlmc oftowcrs. Florence 111 1 ISO had probably a hundred toucrv . . .The 
nuishrooinins!; oi armed lamih socichc\ . .turned neighborhoods mto armed 
zones and dclivcrcd thc streets to civil war. 46 

This image of a Florence fragmented mto a hundred loci of power and 
perhaps dozens of rival groups — cach group looking out exclusively for and 
violently pursuing its own interest — can represent the basic situation that 
prc\ ailcd throughout north-central Italy in Dante's lifetime. If, in Florence 
itself, there was some consolidation of power, a gradual movement in the 
direetion of a unified locus of power in the forni of "commune" govern- 
ment, there was nonetheless constant factional strife — most famously 
bctwccii Guelphs and Glubcllincs throughom most the iliirlcciitli cciitury. 4 
Dante himself, at the age of twenty-four, fought on the side of the 
victorious Guelphs when they defeated the Ghibcllmes m the Battle of 
Campaldino in 1289. Later, when "Ghibellinism" was for all intents and 
purposes a lost cause, civil war in Florence reemerged as a conflict between 
"White" and "Black" Guelphs. In 1302 Dante, representing the Whites, 
led a diplomatic mission to Rome, where he hoped to secure Pope 
Boniface VIII's support for a peaceful settlement of the conflict. Leaving 
Rome thinking the mission a success, Dante soon rcahzcd thal Boniface 
had in truth conspired with the Blacks and Charles of Valois, brother of 
King Philip IV of France, to chase the Whites from Florence. As had hap- 
pened several times before in a eyele of fluetuating fortunes and tit-for-tat 
violence, the losing party's property was confiscated and their houses were 
razed. Dante was sentenced to permanent exile from Florence and its 
environs, with the penalty of death should he return. In the reniaiiiini> 
twenty years of his life, he never did return to Florence. 

Dante's proposed solution for this violent disunity is simple (and per- 
haps, many would say na'ive, impractical, utopian — or, worse, imperialis!, 
"elobahst"; lt has even been called "faseist" 48 ). But, once he had formulated 
the logic of this solution, based on a truth that, as he says m Moiuiidiy, 
"no one has [ever] attempted to elucidate," he never relented in his 
coiiviction that there was no other possible answer. 49 Once he had been 
struck by this thought, everything that he later wrote was directly or 
indirectly meant to support it. The driving thought of Monarchy, and of the 
Comedy, is this: the necessity of the establishment of what we would ; all 
"one-world government." 

The solution to disunity is obviously unity. The solution to civil war in 
Florence was for all of its various faetions to come to think of themselves, 
collectively, as one polity. But a unified Florence, for Dante, would not do 
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the trick. For everything indicatcs that a unified Florence would soon be 
warring against, say, a unified Pisa. For Dante, the inexorability of greed 
(cupidity, the desire to possess what belongs to others) is axiomatic. "I" am 
always, without exception, compelled to take what is "yours"; "we" are 
always, without exception, compelled to take what is "theirs." This dynamic, 
and the violcncc that is lts insirumciit, can only stop when "I" have every- 
thing, when "we" possess all that can be possessed. A unified Tuscany 
would still be at war with, say, a unified Lombardy. A unified Italy would 
still be at war with, say, a unified France. A unified Europe would still be 
at war with, say, a unified Orient. There will be war until such time that 
there is no "us" and "them," until we all, despite our differences, are "we." 
The "I" who will represent and rule over this "we" as its guide and 
guarantor of justice, Dante calls the "Monarch" (or, interchangeably, the 
"Empcror"). The Monarch will be the only one who has managed to elude 
the inexorable grasp of greed — and this, not by an ascetic renunciation of 
possessions but rather by possessing to the very limits of possibility. Having 
ever) tliing, the Emperor can desire nothing more, and he will thus never 
act out of self-interest but always for the sake of the common good. 
As Gilson explains: 

Mi i ol'which the Sh ll'of the D < i nicdy is mosi 

certainly a symbol, does not at first appear in Dante as a religious and 
Christian notion. He borrows it from the Philosopher [i. e, Aristotle], or at 
any rate the Philosopher suggests it to him ("The greatest enemy of justice is 
greed, as Aristotle mdicales m ihe iil'ih book oi the Utliiui ad Sicoiihidmm" 
\Moihiirhy l.l 1.1 l|). nlimiitate jrreed. and there reinains noihing in opposi 
tion to justice. Now it happens that the only way to procure a nian frec ironi 
all greed is to instali in power one who, possessing all, can no longer eo\ cl 
anything. Such, to be exact, would be ihe sinde Monarch of Dante's 
dreams: a sovereign uhost juri dieii limitl rhc uni i I M !i 

exercises an aulhorih ibai knows no Ironticrs: there i. iheretbrc no frontier 
for him to viola te The universal Monarch can ha\e no leding of greed: he 
therefore has feelings only of love and charit\ 

The Emperor is not an "mipcnalist": he does not act for the aggrandizc- 
ment of his own people or nation at the expense of others. The genealogy 
of the Monarchy is tricontinental: its founding hero, Aeneas, is at once 
African, Asian, and European (in others words, his ancestry is "global" — 
given that these three continents made up the totality of the niliabilcd 
world known to Dante). 51 

If the global Monarch does not represent the interests of any particu- 
lar people, nation, or continent, neither does he represent any paiticular 
religion. Because the Monarchy is universal, it must necessarily be 
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eligiously neutral. As Kantorowicz says: 

In order to prove that the universal Monarch was free from papai 
jurisdiction, Dante had to build up a whole sector of thc world which was 
independent not onh ofthe pope, but also ofthe Church and. virtiaallw crcn 
ofilic (.'Inistian religion. 52 

[f Kantorowicz' s basic point here — that Dante's Monarchy is not to be 
conceived of as a Christian Empire — is undoubtcdly corrcct. thc phrasc 
"sector ofthe world" is perhaps misleading. For Monarchy is Monarchy 
(etymologically, "one rule") precisely because it is not a "sector of" but 
rather the totality of the world. What Kantorowicz means is that Dante 
insisted that there is a whole aspect of human existence — a fundamental 
goal of human life — that can be attained independently of any religious 
guidance. 

Dante's Monarchy is an all or nothing proposition: as soon as there is the 
sltghtcst cxccptiou to thc bmpcror's universal territorial possession and 
juridical authority, as soon as there is a frontier, some other polity besides 
thc Empire, then, from this one chink or eraek in the edifice, the whole 
structure will collapse. Thus it was obligatory, in Dante's view, that the 
papacy renounce its claim to possess the territoncs kiiown as thc l'apal 
States (which included a iarge portion of central iijly). But more impor- 
tantly, the church needed to entirely renounce its claim to any and all legal 
and political authority. That claim had never been so boldly asserted as it 
was in 1302 by Dante's arch-enemy, Pope Boniface VIII, in his Papai Bull 
l ■11,1111 Sanctam: "We declare, we proclaim, we define that it is absolutely 
necessary for salvation that every human creature be subject to the Roman 
1'oiraSI." Boniface means not only that every human creature must be 
'"spiniually" subject to the pope — must, in order to be saved, believe the 
orthodox doctrines and perform the religious praetiees preseribed by 
the church. More than that, he means that all humans must be "tempo- 
rally" subject to the pope — since papai judgment is absolute and legiti- 
mately coercive and juridical concerning things both human and divine, 
temporal and spiritual, political and religious. Even if humans are directly 
or immediately ruled by their various kings, princes, lords, or other gov- 
ernmental authorities, these authorities are themselves subordinate to the 
pope, serving as the instruments through which he exercises his power and 
entorees hisjudgincms (and thus it is witliin his power to appoint, rcgulalc, 
and depose those authorities): 

For with truth as our witness, it belongs to spiritual power to establish the 

tcrrcstrial power and to pass juduanciu Jin has not been good. . . .Thcrcforc, 
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if the terrestrial power err, it will bc uidecd b\ thc spiritual powcr; but lf a 
minor spiritual po v cr crr, u will bc judsjcd b\ ;i supcnoi spiritual powcr: but 
lftbc hisrhcst power of all [i. e, the popej crr, u can bc jud^cd only by God, 
and not by mau. accordiii!; to thc tcstimom ol thc Apostlc: ""Thc spiritual 
nian judpaaih oi'all thniijs and hc hiinselfis jtid^cd by 110 min" [1 Cor 2:15]. 54 

Dante is utterly opposed to such claims, for several reasons, not the least 
bcing thcir disastrous consequences for the prospects of peace on earth. 
While the practicality (not to mention the wisdom or desirability) of the 
cstablisbmcnt of a universal secular monarchy may seeni to us far-ickhcd. 
Dante never expresses anything but confidence that the various peoplcs and 
nations would, once they had bccn rightly instnicted, welcome the just 
rule of the Emperor. By the same token, he is convinced that the world 
will never subject itself to the rule of the church, since not even one of the 
three continents acknowledges the political authority of the pope: "Not 
only," says Dante, "all Asians and Afncans, but also the greater part of those 
who live in Europe" fmd the idea of papai authority "abhorrent."^ Next 
to the general incxorablc logic of greed, the primary particular cause of 
violence, thc singlc grcatcst obstacle to both local and global peace, is the 
papacy. Dante's call for world peace througb Monarchy is part and parcel 
of his call for a church completely without power and property. 

Unlike the Roman pontiff, who only imagines himseli a universal polit- 
ical authority, the Monarch would rule and represent the wholc s>,lobal 
community. As Gilson remarks: 

[Dante] for the first time set up. abovc thc Chnslian ideal of a universal 
Church, thc human ideal of a sinsrle universal temporal order with the 
Emperor playing the nan which the Pope fills in the Church. What Dante 

l ill I In mi \ crsal commum thc human i uiihi 

ociicris) or simply "thc human commuiiit\ " (Imiihiiia civilitas), was bound to 
enter into competition with the ideal of the Church, as would a universal 
community ruled by a single head with another universal communiu 
likewise ruled by a single head.""' 

Dante's solution to this competition is a "dualism" or "separatism": a 
complete disassociation of the spheres proper to church and state, so that 
they are "two elosed systems, which meet only in God" 1 ' and so that llicrc 
is a "radical distinetion between their goals." ,s 

The Church, with no property, no legal jurisdietion, and no coercive 
power, was established by God solely to provide spiritual teachings con- 
ducive to the salvation of the soul. The Monarchy was established by God 
to guide the universal human community to peace on earth through 
justice. Dante insists that each of these goals is an ultimate goal: one is not 
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lesser than or subordinate to the other (we consider tbis unu: 
011 two ultimate goals in more detail in part I): 

D.11HC distinsmishcd bctween a "human" perfection and a "'Christian" 
perfection — l\\o proioundK diffctcnt aspccls ol'nian's possiblc fclicity, cvcn 
though thcsc two actualizations of man's potcntialities were ultimately 
destined to support, and not to antagomze or cxcludc, each other. For all 
that, however, the sphere of Humanitas was, in Dante's philosophic system, 
so radicalk sel apart Ironi dial of Chrisi'hiniuis, and di c- aulonoinoiis rijrhls of 
hunian sociclv. . .wcn o po • liil'l inph izcd dia ind d n i idnn ibl 
to say that Dante has [in Gilson's wordsj "abrupdy and utterly sliaitcrcd" 

the concept ot if uidisj i i ! temporal and ih piiilual ' ' i 

did not turn Humanitas against Christianitas, but thoroughly separated the 
one from the other; he took the "human" out of the Christian compound 
and isolated it as a value in its own iipiil— -perhaps Dante's most original 
accomplishmcnt in the ficld ofpolilical theology. 59 

The efFect of Dante's insistence that the polis peitams to Humanitas not 
( i iiiiias is to open tip" die possibility of the reward ofjustice, civil hap- 
pmess, iclicity 011 carih. to pcoplcs ofall naitons, cnltiircs. and iaiths. 1 hc\ wtll 
be s;uided b\ a nioiiarcb w hose ncecssary qualiiications (or the lask will incltulc 
his humanity but not his Christianity; he may, but need not, be Christian. 

In somewhat similar terms, John of Paris, in On Kiualy and Papai Power 
(1302), separates religion and polities by arguing that the just polity is a final 
goal, an end in itself As Gewirth remarks, John rebutted the claims of 
political Augustinianism" by asserting that it is not essential that the 
perfect ruler be Christian: 

In reply to the papalists Atiirustiman doctnne lliai moral \ ntiies arc penume 
virtues only if ll i ' i I i l licfm ( 

so that only a Christian sialc is trulv just. |ohn held that "the acquired moral 
virtues can be perfect without the theological virtues, nor are they pertectcd 
by them exccpt by an aectdental perfection." Hence, "even without Christ 
as ruler there is the true and. perfect justice which is required for the state, 
sinee the state is oidered lo Iivanp 111 aeeoidanee w H h aeuuiied moral virtuc, 
io \\ hieh a is aeeidental that u be perleeled b\ an\ lurlher virtues." Tlius the 
' I u u 1 I i i I j ! 1 \ i i J i i ' i u n n i i 

a ruler, is merely an "aeeidental" one. John was here maintaining in a radical 
maiinei llie C~hristi.ni Aiistolelians" aulononn ofnaluie :\nA nioralip m rela 
tion to grace and rel > i; tb tate \\a n u. i w<< m nlied b\ the iormer, 
and hence required no "perfeeting" by the latter. 60 

The religious identity of a perfect ruler (whether he be, for instance, 

Christian or Muslim) is an "accident," such as his being blond or dark-haircd. 
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European or Asian. Neither a ruler nor his subjects need religion in order 
to acquire the perfect moral virtues that ground the ideal state. 

If religion is "accidental," what is "essential" for the perfect state is 
justice, grounded in human law, which is grounded in ethics or moral 
philosophy. The Monarch, no less than the ideal pope, is a teacher — the 
former teaching the way to happiness in this life, the latter the way to 
luppincss in the afterlife. Since he governs a multicultural, religiously plural 
global polity, the Monarch's teachings cannot be drawn ironi any sinelc 
rcligious discoursc. Raiher, they must be drawn from the nonsectarian, 
reHgiously neutral discourse which is philosophy: 

It was, however, the majoi premise oi the whole seheme of the Motiarcliy 
that Dante, inspired by Aristotle, attributed to the human community a 
moral-ethical goal which was "goal in itself," was para-ecclesiastical, and 
therefore independent of a Church which had its own goal. . . .[Dante's 
notion ofj dualin difiered proioundh Ironi llic Thomislic s\slcm in which 
invariably the secular ends were subordinated to the spiritual. . . .Dante's 
monarch was not simplv a nian ofthe sword and ihcrcby the execntive arm 
of the papacy; his monarch was ncccssarib a philosophic lineUeclual powet 
in its own right. For it was the cmpi i u lm i i 01 ll iht\ . by means of 
natural reason and moral philosophy to which legal seience belonged, to 
guide the huni i in 111 jusi as the ] wischargedby 

Providence to guide the ( 'Indian soul to supra-natural illuminatioii.'' 1 

The Emperor teaches not through reHgion but through "natural reason and 
moral philosophy." His "seripture" is not the Gospels or the Qur'an but 
AriMoilc's Nichomachean Ethics (a text, not incidentally, embraced with 
cqual fervor by both ('.liristiaii intcllcciuals and lliosc Muslim liitcllcctuals 
from whom they had learned it, and a text that provides the moral structure 
of Dante's Hell as well as his Purgatory). 

Dante's political project in suppon of the state's independence from the 
church is thus at the same time an intellectual project in support of 
philosophy's independence ironi Uicology. As Gilson says, ;;oing so far as to 
fonnvilatc this as a "law," there is, in the tradition of political philosophy to 
which 1 )ante belongs, a "necessary correlation" between these two projects: 

It may be postulated as a historically verifiable philosophical law that the 
mamwr in which onc conccivcs the relalionsltip of the State to the Church, that in 
it'hich one conceit , hnioiisli \ </ , il h hit in which onc 

conceives tlic relalionsltip of nature to antre, arc nere>sarily roiTcIaletl.'' 1 

Ac dii i ll i i i ifin Al 1 mi u i for il h ulii 

of the state (which in faet he does), he also argues for the self-sufficiency of 
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philosophy (which in fact he does). And, again according to Gilson's law, 
if in the Comedy Dante were to argue for the subordinatmu of philosophy 
to theology, he would thus at the same time be argiung for the subordina- 
tion of the state to the church. 

Now, the "theological" school that has dominated American Dante 
criticism for four decades is itself dominated by one main thought: that the 
poem is above all Dante's demotion of philosophy, a critique of ks limita 
tions, resulting in its subordination to theolog) , the subordination of reason 
to faith. According to Gilson's law, the necessary corollary would be that 
the Comedy stibordmatcs the state to the church, the Monarch to the 
Pontiff But no fair-minded readmg of the poem can possibly support 
this view. Inscribed at the Comedy i very structural center, as I will diseuss 
in part I, is Monarchys "dualist" or "separatist" political theory — and 
this center anehors the poem from beginning to end, from Inferno I to 
Paradiso XXXIII. Either Gilson's law is wrong, or the prevailing 
"('.hristianizing"" readmg of the Comedy, with its ever-present assertion of 
philosophy's subordination to theology, is wrong. One of the aims of the 
present book is to reclaim philosophy, against theology, as the Comedy i 
proper primary field of concern. 

The obvious problem with what I have just said is this: there is no need 
to think that we are faced with an either/or decision; there is no need to 
say that the poem is either chiefly philosoplneal or elneih theologieal. If we 
take Dante at his word that there are two goals, both of which are ultimate, 
then we must acknowledge that bis ann was 10 siibordinate neilher philos 
ophy to religion nor religion to philosophy. But we can still imagine, as a 
thought experiment, that a decision must be made. If I were absoltUely 
foreed to decide, which of the two goals do I think Dante would deem pri- 
mary and which secondary? The representatives of the "theological" school 
of American Dante criticism do not need to be coerced — they are all too 
ready to make the decision, to subordinate philosophy. But there are plenty 
of reasons to argue that, if foreed, we should lean in the other direetion. 
This book is in part an attempt to gather together in a coherent fashion 
some of those reasons why, if we were foreed, we should say that 
Dante would subordinate theology to philosophy. This does not mean 
that we must deny that the Comedy is rehgious. But, if the "tilt" is toward 
philosophy, then we will need to reconceive Dante's religion. We will 
need to think of his religion as religion seen tlirough the eyes o fa philosopher. 
We will have to become familiar w uh the religion of the philosophers — with 
the tradition of Arabo-Islamic rationalisin. 

In Monarchy, Dante often seems to speak as if global peace, the just uni- 
versal human society achieved by the establishment of empire, is an end in 
itself. But in the beginning of the treatise he also speaks of peace as a means 
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to another end. This "final objective" or "ultima t c purpose"' (uliiiiuh finis), 
for the attainment of which global peace is a means, he describes as "the 
purpose of human society as a whole," as "the highcst potcntialiu of the 
whole of mankind," and as "some activity specific to humamty as a 
whole." 63 This "purpose of human society" ninst be something specific to 
humankind, something that sets us apart from all other species of ci 
something that defines our essence. This something that defmes u 
species is not the bare faet of existing, for 



the [physical] elements too share in the siniplc laci o i c: 
exist in compound form foi thal is found in minerals; nor is it to exist as a 
h n i i i ir pianis loo sh.i n thal nor is it to exist as a ereature with 

sense perception, for that is also shared by the lower animals; but it is to exist 
as a ereature who apprehends by means of the potential intellect: this mode of 
iwistcncc belongs to no ereature (whethei higher or lower) other than 
human beings. . . .Il is thus clcar ihal the liighest potenlialitv of mankind is 
his intellectual potentiality or faculty. 64 

i lumans. unlike other animals and all lower creatures, have the potential to 
iiiicllcoere, to "understand," to know truth. But the faet that our under- 
standtng truth is, in its initial default mode, only potential is what sets us 
apart from the higher creatures ("cclestial intelligences" or "angels"), who 
are constantly actually understanding the specific truth that it is their nature 
to understand (namely, the truth of their own existence: "for their very 
being is simply the act of understanding ihat their own nature exists; and 
they are engaged in this ceaselessly, otherwise they would not be 
ctcrnal" 65 ). Only humans, of all creatures, can transfonn llicmsclvcs ironi 
not (but potentially) understanding to actually understanding truth. 
Our purpose is to transform ourselves in this manner, to actualize this 
intellectual potential. 

The global Monarchy is the necessary means for peace. Peace is itself the 
necessary means for humankind to actualize its potential intellect (to make 
actual its capacity to know the truth). As Gilson explains, "this is what 
Dante pro] i li rth j nnt. No universal community, no peace; 

no peace, no opportunity for man to develop to the highest piteh his 
aptitude for discovcnng truth or, consequently, to attain his goal. This is 
the fixed point, the cardinal faet to which all that Dante proves in the 
Monarchy amounts and on which it is based." 66 

Now, does the formula "No peace, no truth!" really make sense? Or is 
it in faet nothing more than an attractive slogan? Is it really true that we 
cannot know truth without (universal) peace? We can imagine a thinker 
somewhere, in some war-torn territory, being every bit as in touch with 
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truth as somc lcading thinkcr m a pcaccful land. lu fact, this isjust what Ibn 
Bajjah (Avempace), the first philosopher of the Muslim West (who wrote 
in al-Andalus in the first part of the twelfth century AD), had said in his 
treatise The Regime ofthe Solitary: that the philosopher who finds himself in 
a corrupt and violent society ought to completely disengage from political 
and practical matters; in doing so, he will be free to think, to fully actual- 
ize his potential intellect, to come to know truth. Although a peaceful 
society is certainly better than a violent one, living amidst violence does 
not in any way inhibit the philosopher from attaining his primary goal, the 
actualization ofhis potential intellect provided i liat he turns his back on 
that society. True, it may be trenieiidously diiticuli ini' a philosopher 
caught up in the chaos of warfare to philosophize properly — since he will 
likely be first of all concerned with basic survival — but we would hardly say 
that it is absolutcly impossible. Yet Dante, whose arguments 111 Menarchy 
are not fuzzy but rigoronsly logical, is positing this as an absolute: /w pcacc, 
110 truth. To miderstand this formula we need to know what Dante means 
by "truth." 

Ibn Bajjah thinks of "actualizing the potential intellect" or "corning to 
know truth" in a maiincr that is slill commonplacc ioda\ :: as something that 
can be performed by an individual, something that one does by oneself 
alone: "When he [i.e., the philosopher as a solitary individual] achieves the 
final end — that is, when he intellects simple csscntial intellects. . . . — he then 
becomes one of these intellects. It would be right to call him siniply 
divine. . . .AU these qualities can be obtained by the solitary individual in 
the absence of the perfect city." 67 Ibn Bajjah thinks of the speciiically 
human final end (Dantc's itllinuts finis) as a goal that can be reached by an 
individual, 'l n uh, for lini Bajjah, is apparcntly somc objective. dcterininalc 
content witb w hich somc individuals among us (although U rarcly happens) 
can come into conjunetion. 

But for Dante the ultimus finis ofthe human species is never mine — that 
is, it is never something that "I" can accomplish alone. For Dante, the 
"actualization of the potential intellect" is a collective endeavor. It is not 
merely a matter of my knowing everything that I can possibly know; it is a 
matter of humanity as a whole knowing everything that it can possibly 
know. Dante's thinking on this issue is the polar opposite of Ibn Bajjah's. 
Not only is the "actualization of the potential intellect," the corning to 
know truth, not something that an individual can do, neither is it some- 
thing attatnablc by a whole city, nor for any coininumty smallcr than ihc 
"universal community ofthe human race": 

There is therefore some activity specific to humanity as a whole, for which 
the whole human race in all its vasi nuinbei of individual human beings is 
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dcsigncd; and no siiiglc person, or Household 01 small community, or city, 
or individual kingdom can fully achieve it. 68 

Since the full actualization of humankmd's potential intellect always 
exceeds the capacity of any particular community, culture, polity, or social 
group, none of these can ever claim that it "knows the truth": 

It is thus clcar ih.ii the highesl potcnlialiu ol inankmd is his liucllcctual 
polcnliality or faculty. And since thai polcnu.iliu cannol 1«. fully actualized 
all at once in any one individual or in any one ol the particular social group- 
uigs cnumcratcd above, diere niusl nccds bc a vast number of individual 
people in the hunian racc thiougb uhimi the whole o! diis potentiality can 
be actualized; just as there must bc a great vanety of things which can bc 
generated so that the whole potentiality of prime matter can continuously be 

L' I J I ih I u' 'III j 1 lil i n i llty CVlStli i 

ratclv ironi actualization, which is linpossiblc. And Averroes is in agrccmcnl 
with this opinion in his commentary on the Dc anima.'" 

The plenitude of truth always exceeds the grasp of every individual — 
whctlicr that individual bc a singlc person or a single cornmunity. Nor can 
h m nkind 1 i i clcd; 'i Iruih bc fully actualized in an\ Miiide histoncal 
era. In faet the very first sentence of Monarchy insists that truth is constantly 
dcvclopinji in lustory, such that each generation adds something unique to 
the totality of humankind's potential intellect ("For all men whom the 
I tigher Nature has endowed with a love of truth, this above all seems to be 
a matter of concern, that just as they have been enriched by the efforts of 
their forebears, so they too may work for future generations, in order that 
posterity may be enriched by their efforts"). 70 The thinkers of the present, 
who have built uponyet surpassed in some manner the thinkers of the past, 
will themselves be built upon and be surpassed in some manner by the 
thinkers of the future. 

The analogy in the passage above between the vast number of humans 
necessary for the full actualization of human intellectual potential and the 
"great variety of things" necessary so that "the whole potentiality of prime 
matter can continuously be actualized" is quite suggestive. Prime matter 
(raw material stuff, the basic physical elements) can potentially take on a 
great variety of forms — roeks, ponds, fire, snowflakes, mountain ranges — 
n just a few inanimate forms in which matter can be shaped. for 
i which prime matter potentially can be shaped, there must 
exist something m whicb prime matter actually is shaped in that manner — 
and thus there must be a "great variety of things" to make actual all of 
prime matter's potential. By analogy, a great variety of human groupiugs 
.i siiat all truths that powiuially can bc known by 
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thc human intellect actually will be known in some place or at some time. 
! luman intellec tual history, in all its multiplicity and diversity, is the neces- 
sary process by which the plentitude of human intellectual potential 
becomes actual. The existence of Ethiopians and Hindus, and of those 
Scythians (central Asian nomads) and Garamantes (blacks who dwelled in 
the Sahara oases of what is now southern Libya) whom Dante mentions in 
Monarchy as evidence that the peoples of different cultures need to be gov- 
erned by dilTcrcnt laws, is not superfluous. 71 This is all part of the "great 
variety" necessary for "the universal community of humanity" to fully 
actualize its potential intellect. 

Dante thus regards truth as collective, histoncal, and nuiltiplc: tnitb is 
the sum total of all that humans can possibly know, past, present, and 
future, here, there, and everywhere. As Gilson says: "This total know ledge 
cannot be realized all at once by any individual, or cven by any particular 
group of human beings. Only the human species taken in its entirety is 
cnritlcd io lay i laini to k." 72 Truth, for Dante, is the history of all truths. As 
Hininaimel Levinas remarked regarding "absolute truth" in the Jcwish 
tradhion: "It i as if a multiphcity ofpersons. . .were the condition for the 
plenitude of 'absolute truth', as if each person, by virtue of his own unique- 
ncss, were able to guarantee the revelation of one unique aspect of truth, so 
that some of its facets would never have been revealed if certain people had 
been absent from mankind. . . .The multiplicity of people, each one of 
theni indispensable, is necessary to produce all the dimensions of meaning; 
the multiplicity of meanings is due to the liinliiplicity of people." 73 

As a way of returning to the relation between truth and peace, we can 
look at a passage from the Dcfcusor piiiis u; which Marsilius similarh insists 
on the collectivity of truth: 

Consequently, what one man alone can discover or know by himself, both 
m thc scicncc ot'civil juslicc and bcnclit and m thc othcr scicnccs. is littlc or 
nothins!;. Morcovcr, what is obscn cd h\ the men of one era is quite imper- 
fect by comparison with what is observed in many cras, so that Aristotle, 
disaissin;; thc discovery of truth in every art and discipline, wrote as follows 
in the Philosophy [i.e., Metaphysics], Book II, Chapter I [993b]: "One man," 
that is, one discoverer of any art or discipline "contributes to it," that is, dis- 
covers about it by himself alone, "littlc or nothing, but by the contributions 

ol ill 1 H U Cl ll icconiplisl I 'l I 1 i 1 1 ,11! 

from the Arabic, in which it rcads as follows: "Each of them," that is, each 
of the discoverers of any art or discipline "comprehends littlc or nothing 
about the truth. But when a collection is madi from among all who have 
achieved some comprehension. what is collcclcd will bc ol considcrabl* 
quantity". . . .Hc also niakes thc same point in the [Nichomachean] Ethics, 
Book VIII, Chapter I [1155aJ: "Two persons are better able to act and to 
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understand" (supply: than one alone). But if two, then more than two, both 
sinuihancously and successively, can do more than one nian alone. 74 

Truth depends upon a multipl i tv of pcrspcctn < , initillo i I i 

situcssiivly. That is, it is not just that the truths of several successive historical 
eras need to be collected together, but also that several truths from the 
present historical era need to be collected together. Truth's necessary plurality 
is both temporal and spalial. diachronic and synchronic, chronological and 
gcosy-apliical. We open ourselves to the truth not only by recognizing ibai 
those who came before us may have seen, and those who will come after us 
may see, thmgs that we cannot see, but also by recosmizing diat those who 
are contemporary with us, others, may see things that we cannot see. 

And this is why Dante can say, "No peace, no truth!" Without peace, 
there can be no optimal "collection" of humankind's simultaneous and 
successive truths. The "activity proper to mankind considered as a whole," 
says Dante, "is constantly to actualize the full intellectual potential of 
humanity." 75 In Gilson's words, Dante is promoting "the idea, which is, 
moreover, a splendid one, of a unity of the human race in which the whole 
of hunianity would at all times realize its special aim, namely to possess the 
cntirc intellectual knowlcdge which it is capable of assimilating" (an idea, 
Gilson says, that Dante owes to Averroes). 76 Now, for instance, if the 
C Ihristian world is at war with the Muslim world, and if a Christian intel- 
lectual is thus prevented from knowing or disinelined to come to know 
some of the truths of the Islamic tradition, then such an intellectual has 
failed to "actualize" not only his own "full intellectual potential" but also 
the full intellectual potential of humanity as a whole. The ideal is for every- 
one everywhere continually to realize the total power of their possiblc 
intelleets — to come to know all those things that they do not already 
know. When we are blocked by war from the truths of our enemies, the 
total actualization of our potential intellect is rendered impossible. Hence, 
"No peace, no truth!" 

Certainly Dante regards peace as a good for its own sake, as an end in 
itself But inasmuch as it is a mcans, it is a nieans to truth — which is only truth 
when it coniprehemls the tnnhs of others, mehidmg the others who, prior to the 
establishnient of peace, we would have called our enemies. We are not 
wise until we have drawn upon — to the fullest possible extent — the wis- 
dom of those whom our predecessors have been battling against. A reading 
of Dante that purports to give an account of what he finds in his quest for 
truth is incomplete if it does not include the truths of Christendom's 
"other," the truths of Islam. 

There is a famous (if today virtually unknown in the West) precedent 
for rlns msistence on the total actualization of our intellectual potential — an 
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acrualization that dcpcnds on an openness to the truths of others, including 
all other cultural traditions. I am referring to the group of Shi'itc thinkers 
known as the Ikhwan al-Safa ("The Brotherhood of the Pure"), who, writ- 
nii; in Basra (Iraq) around 1000 Al)., coniposcd the cneyclopcdia ofknowl- 
cdgc known as the Rasa'il (Epistles). (I treat the Ikhwan al-Safa in more 
detail in part I) The Epistles amounts to an effort to provide a total com- 
pcndnim ol all knowledge. ' 1 'lio Brothcrhood's niclhodologieal principlc is 
to draw upon truth wherever it might find it, to draw from all seriptures, 
all creeds, all peoples, all cultures. It aims to "embrace all schools of thought 
and unite all branehes of knowledge," and in domg so it exhibits "a total 
lack of hostility towards other branehes of knowledge and schools of 
thought." 77 In faet, this absolute openness is the very substance of its 
"rchgion," as is declared in its "Creed of the Brotherhood of Purity." For 
llic Ikhwan's creed is 

to shun no seience, scorn any book, or to eling fanatically to any single 
creed. For our own creed ciicoinpasscs all the others and comprehends all 
the seiences gcncrally. This creed is the consideration of all existnig ihings 
both sensible and intclligiblc. Ironi bcginmng (o cnd. e hether hidden or 
oven, manifes! or obseure. . .nisolat as thev all denve Ironi a single principlc. 
a single cause, a single world, and a single Soul. 78 

The Brotherhood was not entirely unknown in the medieval West. It had 
its adherents in al-Andalus, including both Muslims and Jews. By the 
tliirtecnlh century its doctrines had spread to Occitania (southern France). 
It is interesting to note that, by one account at least, Dante himself was a 
member of the Ikhwan al Safa. 79 Whether or not this is literally true (and 
I am not inelined to give it much credence), there is some truth in the idea 
of Dante as one of the Brethren of the Pure. At any rate, the Ikhwan, much 
like Dante, insists lliat humankind's attainment of its goal requires collec- 
tive cooperation: "The reason why the Brethren of Purity assemble," it 
says, "is that each of them sees and knows that he cannot attain what he 
wishes concerning his well-being in this world and the attainment of suc- 
cess and salvation in the next world except through the cooperation of each 
one of them with his companion." 80 

We can add an additional clause to Gilson's law: the manner in which 
one conceives the relationship of the state to the church and the question 
of whether one embraces religious pluralism or religious intolerance are 
necessarily corrclated. We can see this by looking at a late-medieval 
philosopher who, ideologically, is Dante's polar opposite-Roger Bacon 
(ca. 1214-92 AD). If Dante is among the great late-medieval champions of 
the state's plcntitudc of temporal power. Bacon is among the great champions 
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of the church's: "You have," saysBacon, addressing the pope, ' the Church 
of God in your power, and you have the task of goveming the entire woiid."" 1 
(It is precisely this idea, that the papacy ought to govern the world, which 
Dantc says the world, including most Europeans, fmd "abhorrent.") And, 
accordmg to Bacon, one of the pope's chief political tasks is, in Gilson's 
words, "the conversion of infidel peoples and the destruction of those 
which eannot be converted." 82 

For Dante, as is discussed especially in part I, in the sphere of ethics 
(virtue, the capacity for moral excellence), all humans from all times and 
placcs are equally capable: they need only follow the natural guidance of 
reason. Religion is by no means the sine qua non for ctlncal pcrfcction. 
Bacon, on the contrary, insists that human ethical perfection (how we 
comport ourselves toward our neighbors and toward ourselves) depends on 
instruction from the pope: 

Mari cannot know by bis own cfforl how u> please ( iocl w uh ihc worship 
due Him, nor how he should stand in relalion to his neighbor nor to 
himself. hiu neeels the re\elation «f inilh in these ihmgs. . . .|Thal| revela- 
tion must be made to one [i. e., to the pope] only. . . .He must be the medi- 
ator of God and men and vicar of God on carth. to wiiom is subjected the 
whole human race, and in whom one must believe without conliaeliclion 
when it has been proved with certrtude that he is sneh as I have just 
deseribed him; and he is the lawgivei and the high priesi who in spiritual 
and in temporal things has the plenitude of power, as a "human God," as 
Avicenna says in Book X of the Mct.iphysics, "whom it is permissible to 
adore after God." 83 

It is an indicator of Bacon's perversity as one of Europe's first major 
"Orientalists" (he knew Arabic philosophy and seience probably better 
than any of his contemporaries in the West, and he was one of the first 
Europeans to promote the institutional study of the Arabic language) that 
he uses the Islamic philosopher Avicenna to support the proposition that all 
humans must be subject to, even worship, the pope. 

In his Opus maius, Bacon considers the question, "Who should be 
proclamied as the lawgiver and which religion should be propagalcd 
throughout the world?" After listing "the principal rites" or "major 
rclisnons in this world" (of which, says Bacon, there are six: paganisni. 
idolatry, the religion of the Tartars [i. e., Buddhism], Islam, Judaism. 
Christianity), and after having disposed of the claims of the nonmonothe- 
istic religions, Bacon turns to consider the three monotheisms. He asserts 
that "the Christian law should be preferred," since "the teachings of the 
philosophers" give "noble testimonies. . .concerning the artieles of the 
Christian faith." 84 Philosophy agrees with Christian doctrines, but not with 
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the doctrines of Judaism and Islam: 

Philosophy, however, does not agree in this marmer with the religion of the 
Jews and of the Saracens [i. c, MuslimsJ, nor do the philosophers provide 

tcsliinomcs in thctr lavor. Hence it is evidcnt that, since philosopla i- i 
I i n ' I i I i I i i i m n ligion of the Christians is 

ihc only one thal shoiild bc held. 

Moreover, the philosophers not only pave the way for the Christian 
religion, 1 i i J i ih i oli i i i cuci n thi book that hc 

composed agamsi thi rcligioi o ih |i * lio\ n many ways that it is the 
mosi lrrational and crroncous in that u is bound b\ the lettei alone, in accor- 
dance with the belief of the carnal Jews who thought that it suffices for 
salvation. The Saraccn philosophers also lind latih with their own law and 
caleulate that it will quickl\ eome t o an end. Avicenna, in Book IX of the 
w lal i h ltihanunad becati i >! mly of corporal 

pleasures and not of spiritual plcasnres. Albumazar [Abu Mashar], too, in 
Book I ofthe (.'oiijtinclioih. ieaches that that religion will nol lasi longcr than 
693 years; and 665 years have already elapsed. . . .It is elear that the Tartars 
[i. e., MongolsJ have nearlv oblilcralcd ihc enlirc dominion ofthe Saracens 
from the north, the east, and the west as fa r as Eg\pt and Africa, in such a 
way that ihc Caliph. who ocenpies the position of thi l'o i ion i i m 
w as destroyed thirlccii years ago, and Baghdad, ihc cilv of this Caliph. w as 
captured along with an inliniic mtiltitiidc of Saracens. s ' 

lu Bacon" s view. Islam is dying, brcathing its lasi gasp. Its philosophers ha\ c 
tiirncd against it, and they will no doubl lind rcliigc in the only truly philo- 
soplncal iclijtioii. ('.liristiainiy. The (diristian rcligion is rational, winlc the 
other two monotheisms are not. 

Contrast this with a passage from the Cotw'wio in whieh Dante insists on 
the r.itionality, not only of all three monotheisms, but ofthe religion ofthe 
Tartars and of other religions as well: 

Ifwe look throtigh all the books ol both ihc philosophers M'ni the other sages 
who have writlen on thi pi iln 'l i a m ihi In i i u i e is some part 
of us whieh is lminoital. Arislollc seems to conlirm this ibovc all in lns book 
On llic Soiil; c\ery Stoic seems abo\e all to conlirm this: Tnlly [i. e., Cicero] 
seems to confinn ll II i i I rt 1 ' ' " lsjt every poet 

who has spoken accoiding to ihc pagan lailh seems to conlirm this; every law 
[i.e., religious faith] confirms this — whether Jews, Saracens [i. e., Muslims], 
Tartars, or whoever else lives according to any principle of reason [mgione]. 86 

For Dante, Islam, Judaism, Christianity, paganism, the religion of the 
Tartars, nidccd every religion — all agree with the philosophers. ForBacon, 
philosophy is a tool, consonant with Christianity but not with other 
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rcligions, by which Christendom destroys all non-Christian faiths. For 
Dante, philosophy is the rational content of all rcligions, and, as the basis 
for the moral guidance provided by the secular, universal state, it brings 
together, in common cooperation, peoples of all cultures and faiths. 

This religiously neutral, nonsectarian aspect of Dante's Monarchy, 
meant to unite those of all religions for the sake of peace on earth, is quite 
plain to see. As Kantorowicz says: 

[Dantc'sJ luunana universitas embraced not only Christians or members of 
the Roman Church, but was conceived of as the world community of all 
men, Christians and non-Christians alike. To be "imn," and not to be 
"Chnslian," was the ernenon Ini bem;; a membci ol'lhc human communiu 
of this world, which for the sake of universal peace, justice, liberty, and 
concord was to be guided by the philosopher-emperor to its secular self- 
il iili u i n i h i i i i i ii 'i real ] ilions ofmen — 

Jews, Mohammedans, Pagans — did not belong to the mystical body of 
Christ, or bclonsjcd to n onh potcntially. Dam.:'-, liuiihiihi civilinis includcd 
all men: the pa:;an (dicek and Roman) heroes and wisc men, as well as 
the Muslim Sultan Saladin and the Muslim philosophers Avicenna and 
Averroes. 87 

What has perhaps becn less plain is that the Comedy does not retraet or 
I / basic principl Ii i lu I i I b 1 i I 

school of Dante cnticisni has niaiiagcd to lnde Dante's openness to other 
faiths. In this book I argue that such openness is a quality not only of 
Monarchy but of the Comedy as well. 

Dante and Islam 

If this book is in part about "Dante and Islam," it is not meant to be a study 
of sources or influences in the manner of, for instance, Miguel Asin 
I'alacios's classie La esealolooia uuisulrnana en la Divina Comedia (1919). 
Palacios argued that Dante's vision of the other world was massivcly 
nidcbted — for its structure and architecture, its imagery and details — to a 
variety of Islamic accounts of other world journeys. But it is not only exter- 
nal features and literary trappings which Dante borrowed from Islam; 
rather, Palacios says, the csscntial content oli )anlc"s lliought w as itseli sub- 
stantially Islamic ("Dante's thought thus appears oriented in the same 
Arabic direetion that his artistic construetions reveal to us"). 88 Palacios 
agrees with Bruno Nardi, who had shown that 

Dante. tar from being ari absolute Thomist, is a rather eclectic seholar who, 

withotit lolkm in>j; an\ parttetilar master, aeeepts ideas and theories from all 
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thmkcrs. ancicin and mcdicval. Clinstian and [slamic, to found his own 
personal systcin which occupics a: nuddlc iiround between Thonnsm and 
Avicennism-Averroism although, concerning a great numbei ofproblems 
n is closcr Lo the filter ihan lo rhc former. . . .And Nardi shows how Dante's 
ideas, although ihcy havc some prcccdcnt m ihc Aus;iisiinian tradition, 
derive m< i ii i ! i I i i i i i ll\ Ironi the 

systems of al-Farabi, Avicenna, al-Ghazali, and Averroes. 89 

Palacios adds that Dante was not only indebted to Islamic philosophy, but 
to Islamic iiiysiicisin as wcll. In particular. Piirothso teaches "the inciaphysics 
of light," which Dante borrowed, says Palacios, from the great Andalusia- 
born Sufi Ibn Arabi. And Palacios maintains that not only the Comedy, 'om 
also the Convivio and the Vita Nuova, are to some degree "imitations" of 
works by Ibn Arabi. 

I give some attention to Ibn Arabi in this book (part II). But it is not an 
attempt to prove his direct influence on Dante. Instead it is will be a mat- 
ter of general aifiniiics. parallcl paradigms — the claim that the spirit of what 
Ibn Arabi was aiming for is consonant with the spirit of Dante's project. 
While I would certainly not deny the possibility of more-or-less direct 
influence, my aim here has nothing to do with vcniviiiH such influence. 
Dante and Ibn Arabi are bound together by the faet that, deeply troubled 
by their witnessing persecution within conimunities and violence between 
coiniminiucs oi dificrcnt relisyoiis ldcntilics, thc\ responded b\ promotinii, 
tolerance, compassion, and respect for others (as Palacios says, Dante 
"proudly called himself a citizen of the world, proclaiming human 
brodicrhood as liie chiei'pnnciple of political liie and unbuinp, his poeni's 
niarvclous stanzas with a spirit of universal and eternal morality and 
niysticism" 90 ). Ibn Arabi's response, grounded in his understanding of the 
Qur'an, involves an emphasis on God's divine name "the Merciful." 91 For 
Ibn Arabi the essence of what he calls the Muhammadan Path is its 
recognizing the validity of a multiplicity of differing paths. Dante is thus, 
by analogy at least, a "Muhammadan." 

In the case of Dante's indebtedness to the Arabo-Islamic rationalist 
tradition, it is clcar that therc is a more-or-less direct influence at work. 
This is not only because such an influence was mescapable ("Considering," 
says Khalcd Abou El Fadl, "the numerous cultural interaetions and intel- 
lectual transmissions between the Muslim world and Europe, it is lusyiih 
likeh that c\ er\ significant Western value has a measure of Muslim blood 
in it" 92 ), but also because Dante was especially concerned with one of the 
main questions treated by that tradition — the question of the relation 
of religion and philosophy. If perhaps Dante did not directly know 
al-Farabi's Principlcs of the Vicws of the CJtizcns of lho Pcrfcct Slatc, which is 
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the locus classicus for the treatment of the question (and which is the 
ccntcrpiece of part I of the present book), he did, tlirongh dic thought of 
ai-barabi's grcatcst "disciplcs," Avcrrocs and Maimomdes, have a more 
than passmg iamihann with dic major issues involved. (Maimonides, the 
grcatcst philosopher in the history of Judaism, is also rightk dcscnbcd as 
an "Islamic" philosopher — not just because he wrote in Arabic but 
because the essence of his thought fits squarely in the tradition of Islamic 
rationalism. 93 ) 

Averroes explicitly named this question, with the title of his Decisive 
Treatise, Determining What the Connectkm is Between Religion anti Philosophy 
(sce part II). Maimonides's Guide of the Perplexed, although it does not 
openly name the question (since Maimonides prefers to keep rclativclv 
quiet about the things that matter most) is largely concerned with 
determining what the connection is between religion and philosopln . 
(I consider some aspects of Maimonides's treatment of this question at the 
end of part I.) Dante, for his part, names this question with the figures of 
"Beatrice" and "Virgil" (according to the Standard interpretation of the 
Comedy, which we will provisionally accept yet also work to overcome, 
"Beatrice" stands for "religion" and "Virgil" stands for "philosophy"). 
By organizing the Comedy around his journey with these two primary 
guides, and by compelling the reader to ask what the relation is between 
the two, Dante is wnlii)» his own "decisive treatise, determining whai the 
connection is between religion and philosophy." But while Averroes had 
contented himsclf with wnting ahoin religious discoursc, ! )antc does some- 
thing more: he produces a religious discourse that contains, as one of its mul- 
tiple layers of nicaiiing. a coherent diseussion about religious discourse and 
its relation to philosophy. As I diseuss in part II, the Comedy is a prophetic 
tcxl, in dic spccific manner in which Averroes understands the Qur'an to 
be prophetic ("prophetic" here does not mean foretelling the future but 
rather pertaimng to the discourse of the religious Lawgiver). 

For Averroes, the Qur'an, like any other religious revelation, aims for 
the establishment of a peaceful and just social order. The philosopher sees 
that the truth of the Qur'an is concordant with the truth of other revealed 
religions, and thus rather than insisting that there is only ever a smglc right 
religious path, he can say, as does Averroes, that one ought to "choose 
the best religion of his age, although all of them are equally true." 94 The 
determination that a religion is "good" (or, perhaps, "better" or "best") is 
not in any way related to that religion's degree of truth-content. Moreover, 
such a determination is historically relative: some religions are better suited 
to a particular historical age than others. The best religion is the one that, 
in a specific set of historical and material cireumstances, best leads the 
coiiiiiiumty to peace. 
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The Arabo-Islamic rationalist tradition arrives at its ethical imperative, 
which includes the promotion of religious pluralism and a tolerance for 
religious diversity, by claiming that, deep-down, the truth of all religions 

(tlicir philosoplncal content) is the same. The Islamic mysical tradition, 
although sonictimcs siimlarly suggvsting- that all religions arc jusi dilTcrcnt 
names for the same thing, 95 tends to arrive at the same ethical imperative of 
pluralism and tolerance in a different way — by msisting l liat cach rchgion, 
each belief, is utterly unique, each is but a "partial" view, none is the 
"whole truth," and all are divinch ilhiminalcd. (The rationalist tradition 
tlnnks "diversity," while the inystical tradition thinks "diih rcnce.") This is 
best expressed in the remarkable writings of Islam's "Greatest Master," the 
Sliaykh al Akbar, Ibn Arabi. For Ibn Arabi, the "Perfect Humans" or 
"Muhammadans" (whom he also calls "the People of Unveiling") are they 
who do not exclusively adhere to any single truth but rather recogmze that 
all truths, even those that diverge from or contradict others, are God's 
"sclf-disclosures," mainicstations of (iod's multrfaceted reality: 

The People of Unveiling have been given an all-inclusive overview of all 
religions, creeds, sects, and doctrines concermng God. They are not ignorant 
of any of the m \dhcrcnls ioll i I >nl mu l \ cilit laws ind 

doctrines are held concermng God or somcthing in the engendered 
universe. Some of these contradict, some diverge, and some are similar. In 
every case the Possessor of Unveiling knows from where the doclrinc, the 
creed, or the sect is taken, and he aseribes to it a place. He offers an excuse 
for everyone who holds a doctrine and does not declare him in error. He 
does not constd ih >cuinc to in, loi ' / i llic hcavcu and 

llic carth and irhal is bciurcn nian lor unrcalny |Qiir"an 3X:27| and He did not 
create the human being in vain [23:1 15]. 96 

All humans, all cultures, all faiths, all doctrines, arc real, and none is 
superfluous. As Ibn Arabi puts it: "There is absolutely no error in the 
cosinos." The "People of Unveiling" come to know the truth not by 
proclaiming the veracity of some set of truths and rejecting all others, but 
rather by understanding and afErming the total set of all possibilities. Truth 
cannot be the possession of one particular community which vvill decm 
itself to be the only real huinanity. No coniniiunty has been created 

In a short seetion of Meccan Openings accompanied with the caption, 
"The goals are diverse only because of the diversity of the self-disclosures," 
Ibn Arabi says: 

Were God's sell-disclosnres one m cvcry respect, He could have no more 

than a single goal. Bui ih e dnersiu of goals has been cstablished, so every 
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specific goal must havc a specific sclf-disclosinc that is dificrciit from every 
other self-disclosure. For the divinc Vasmcss demands ihal nollnng be 
repeated m existence. . . .That is why effects are diverse in thc cosnios.'' 

The vast multitudes of varying beliefs are not all different names for the 
same thing but rather different ways by which God's infinite diversity is 
revealed througb his infinitely diverse self-disclosures. For Averroes, one 
and the same truth is repeated in all revealed religions. For Ibn Arabi, a 
given truth is never repeated twice, and every utterance, every proposition 
concerning God, every belief, every religious doctrine, is true. This cannot 
be otherwise, since all utterances or thoughts are, literally, God's word: 
"There is no speaker but God, and none who causes to speak but God. All 
that remains is the opening of the eye of understanding to God's causing to 
speak in respect to the fact that He only causes speech that is correct. Every 
speech in the cosmos derives either from wisdom or from God's decisive 
address. So all speech is protcctcd ironi error or slipping." 98 

In a seetion with the caption "The self-disclosures are diverse only 
because of the diversity of the revealed religions," Ibn Arabi asserts the 
lcgitnnacy, not only of a diversity of religions, but also of diverse interpre- 
tations within a specific religion: 

Each rt'vi ikd i i i i | in 'i i ,1 u'( i n ! di ihs uv diverse. 

Hence the self-disclosures must be diverse, just as the divine giiis are 
diverse. . . .Moreover, people's views of the revealed law are diverse. Each 
possessor ofindependent jiidgmcnt has his oven specific law that is a path to 
God. That is why the schools of law are diverse, even though each is 
revealed law, within a singlc re\ealed rcligioii. And God has eslablished this 
for us on the tongue of His messenger. 1 " 

Here Ibn Arabi is doing his best to promote tolerance within Islam, the 
acceptance of all of the various "schools" or sects ol Islamic pinsprudcncc 
and exegesis. Similarly, as is demonstrated in part II, Dante does his best to 
uiidennme the claims of the Inquisition to determine who is and who is 
not a "real" Christian. Although they get there in different ways, Dante 
and Ibn Arabi bodi arnve al the thought that no one culture or interpretive 
coininunity ean ever elaini exehisive possession of the truth, that none ever 
has the whole truth, and that truth is the suni total of human thinking m. all 
its diversity. 

If the primary implication for Dante of the Arabo-Islamic rationalist 
tradition is its promotion of reHgious pluralism, based on the view that the 
essential (philosophical) meaning of all revealed religions is identical, there 
is another implication of considerable, if secondary. miportance for our 
study of Dante: the suggestion of a certain degree of skepticism concerning 
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the immortality of the individual human soul — and thus the view of 
religious discourse not as "truth" but as socially useful rhetoric. We cannot 
properl) approach Dante by pretending that he was unaware of this 
thought. 100 

Averroes' teachings on immortality and the aitcrlife can appear contra- 
dictory (since at times he seems to deny immortality while at other times 
he insists that the denial of imiiiortaliiy is hcrctical) but arc in laci fairly 
coherent. The apparent ambiguity comes from the fact that Averroes 
always takes into account the nature of his audience. He will say things in 
his "esoteric" writings (those intended for a specialist audience of philoso- 
phcrs) that he will not say in his more "exoteric" writings (those intended 
for a more public audience). But he never says anything to the general pub- 
lic that is not, strictly speaking, consistent with what he says to his prtvatc 
audience of philosophers. 

In his Exposilioii t l' c/ n L imam, which is to be reckoned as 
among his "exoteric" writings, Averroes unambiguously states that religion 
and philosophy agree that the human soul is immortal: "Now, in all 
rclijdons revelation has warned that the soul is imperishable, and the 
philosophers have offcrcd dciiionstrative proofs of that imperishability." 101 
Averroes insists that there is indeed such a thing as "resurrection." But the 
real issue is not whether "resurrection" is, but rather what it is. And it is here 
where religion (at least in the literal representations that it offers) and reason 
differ, and whcrc vanotis rchpions differ from one another: 

The reality of resurrection is a matter about which all religions are in 
agreement and philosophers have oilercd dcinonstrativc proofs. Relipions, 
however, disagreed about the mode ol this reality. In fact, they did not dis- 
agree on the mode of its existencc, as niuch over the representations they 
used to symbolize this unseen state to the common people. Some religions 
have deseribed it as spiritual, pcrtainin;; to souls only, while some others 
ha\e deseribed it as pertainin;; to liodies and sonls topvthcr. 1 "- 

When the religions are properly interpreted (as only philosophers can 
interpret them), they are seen to contain a "truth-content" which agrees 
with philosophy concerning not just the reality but also the mode of 
resurrection. But, since it would be socially counterproductive if religion 
were openly to teach the real mode of resurrection, it instead provides the 
general public with socially useful images or representations of the 
hereafter — representations that indicate the truth to philosophers but keep 
it safely veiled from the masses. In some religions (e. g., Christianity), the 
hereafter tends to be represented in more spiritual terms; m others (e. g., 
Islam), it tends to be represented in more corporeal terms. Since corporeal 
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representations more easily instill desire for Heaven and fear of Hell in the 
common people, the latter kind of religion is more conducive to inspiring 
people to "seek the hereafter" (and hence to perform the actions that 
ensure social tranquility) : 

As we stated earlier, all the different religions are in agreement that souls 

cxpcricncc, aiu.-r dcalh, ccrtain statcs ol happmcss and suffciing; hiu lhc\ 
disagree in the manncr of rcprcscnting thcsc statcs and in cxplaining the 
mode of their exislence lo mankind. Il appcars that t he way our religion rep- 
rcscnls tlu mi mol u.k piatc lot makin ih mini o I > \ I undcrstand 
thenr and rcndcring; ihcn souls more eager to seek what exists beyond this 
life. After all, the pirmaiy target ol religion is ihe majoritv of people. It 
appears that the spiritual representation is less effectivc in stimulating the 
souls of the comnron people to seek what lies beyond, and the common 
people arc less desirous and less l'earllil ol n than they arc of corporeal repre- 
sentations. For this reason the corporeal tcprcsciHation seems to be a stronger 
n Ibi kmg the hercal than tual repi nta.uon 

In short, Averroes, in his exoteric texts, teaches that the soul is mmiortal. 
there is an afterlife, resurreetion is a reality. And, though he indicates that 
the altcrlifc uiiderstood by philosophy may be diflerent from the afterlile 
represented by religion, he does not go into speciftes. 

Not going into speciftes in his public e, ritings is part of Averroes's effort 
to encourage a basic attitude of "openness" concermng such matters. 
For the Islamic community, he often suggests, is best unified when its fun- 
damental dogma is kept to an absolute minimum. Provided that one does 
not deny life after death (which belief is the foundation of a healthy civil 
society), one is free, as a Muslim, to think whatever one wishes concerning 
that eternal life: 

The truth of the matlei is that the obligation inetnnhent on each person is to 
take the position to -h 'h m, ] tilatroi leads lum to provided that such 
speculation does not eoinpleii.lv destro\ the oiigmal pnneiple: namely, the 
dcnial ofthc cxistcncc ollhe allei death ahogcthcr. This kind of belief [i. e., 
that there is no afterlife] necessitates that its holder be declared an unbeliever, 
because the knowledge of the existence of this state of man is known to all 
people throngh religion and reason. All this is hased on the nnmortalit\ ol" 
the soul. 104 

The philosopher, so long as he does not "complctely"' den\ the immortal ■■ 
ity of the soul, cannot be called an "unbeliever." But if the masses are 
correct in their belief that there is an afterlife, they are incorrect in their 

vanous beliefs conceriiing irliai it is. " :1 Still, it is sufficient that the c< 
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people have incorrect beliefs concerning the afterlife, provided that they 
respond appropriately to revelation's call to right practice: 

But the thoughls ol' ihc general public are not moved to correct these 
conceptions of the tcsiirrcclion, but they are moved to follow the Scriptures 
and practice the virtues. 106 

It is not essential, for the social good, that the whole community know the 
truth concerning ivMin cction. On the contrary, it is essential that they not 
know the truth, and the one who would publicly divulge the truth is to be 
classified a heretie. 

So we will not find specifics concerning what Averroes would endorse 
as a "correct conception" of the resurreetion by looking in a work such as 
/ / ;! 11 I i i I m j i hiu h n 

understanding of the matter, one needs to turn to his specialist philosophi- 
cal works, such as the brief treatise, Epistk on the Possibility of Conjiniciion 
with the Active Intellect. 

Without going into the details, we can say that, for Averroes, human 
immortality resides in our "conjunetion with the Active Intellect." This is 
the uli niiate point in a series of "abstraetions," by wlncli ihc sensible or imag- 
inanvc ionns (wlncli are changcablc. corrupt) are Iransccnded by our comiug 
to know intelligible forms (which are eternal). When we come to know the 
abstracl or lntclligiblc siructurc oblbe physical cosmos. ilien our knowlcdgc 
is identicai with that of the Active Intellect, whose act of knowing is in faet 
the cause of that cosmos. Since the object of the Active Inlellecbs knowing 
is nothing other than the Active Intellect ltself it can thus be said that in 
coming to knoe, that w lucli the Active Intellect knows, we come to know 
the Active Intellect itself. And since according to a basic Aristotelian princi- 
ple the knowing subject, in the act of knowing. becomes identicai to the 
known object, then in our knowing the Active Intellect we becomc identi- 
cai with it. It is insofar as we experience this idciility, dus "conjunetion," that 
we are eternal: "And if it is possible for man in the course of manifesting his 
i.o. i ion that b i i nt the existents, then this Intellect, in the mode 
w lucli cliaraclcrizes k, I nican, the Active Intellect, is his. Now this is the final 
fielicily for mau and eternal life subjecl 10 neilher alleration nor eorrnptionf' 1 "' 

One thing that Averroes niakes elear m the Epistle is that immortality is 
not an inevitable or universal attribute of the human soul. Humans do not 
shiH ironi this-worldly to other-worldly existence simply because they 
have died. nor is dying a relevani prcrcqiusilc for our enjoyiug the ichcily 
of the immortal afterlife: 

Since it has alrc.uK beeu e\pl.uned that this state. nameh the felicity, by 
neeessitN belongs to mau nol insofar as lie dies, but rather due to the attribute 
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and ibnn by w hich he is immortal, what is the way to its attainment? We say 
that the way to attaining the Active Intellect is study and speculation. 108 

Dying does not ensure that our souls will survive eternally. Those who 
have not studied the proper objects to the proper degree, who have not 
spcculatcd m such nianner as to attain conjunction with the Active 
Intellect, do not evcr attain the felicity of inimortality. The souls of those 
who do not work toward the possibility of conjunction through study and 
speculation (and by far the majority of humans belong to their number) are 
perishable; for them there is not even the possibility of an afterlife: "Those 
wliose life is cut off in this existence will certainly enter a never-ending 
state of pain, since the decree of destruetion for the soul is an extremely 
harsh one." 109 The pain to which Averroes refers here is a metaplioneal 
one — the pain of destruetion into non-existence. But, the faet that after 
deaih the souls of non-philosophers perisi) inio notliingness does not mean 
that the souls of individual philosophers will survive after death, because 
inimortality or the afterlife, for Averroes, is not literally "life after death." 
Rather, it is the actuahzation of the soul's highest potential in this life: "In 
that all this is as we have deseribed, it has been made elear to you that the 
felicity. . .is only attainable in this life." 110 "Heaven" or "Paradise" is not a 
plaee nor a state to which the philosophcr's soul is somehow transported. 
after death, as a reward for having philosophized in life (as Kalman Bland 
puts it: "It is not that an existential break is necessary in order to gain entry 
into the realm of the celestial intelhgcnces"" 1 ); rather, "Paradise" is a 
metaphor, like Plato's "Isle of the Blessed," for the "place" one reaches in 
life when one .b. deeply eiiii,a!i,ed 111 theoretieal speculation: "Plato believed 
that when the great philosophers reached old age, they were relieved from 
governing, whereupon they retired from active life and proceeded to the 
'Isle of the Blessed,' free to speculate upon that Intellect." 112 The "afterlife" 
refers not to a state of felicity that one will enjoy after death but rather to a 
felicity that one will enjoy, in life, after the obstaeles, burdens, and obliga- 
tions of "life" (the political and practical issues with which the thinker 
ought to be engaged) have successfully been negotiated. 

The idea that there are two worlds, an inferior and a superior ("this 
world" and the "other world"; "Earth" and "Heaven"; "the fallen world" 
and "Eden"), and that our chief hope is to be saved from the former and 
returned to the latter, is, says Averroes, a metaphor for an epistemological 
distinetion between "opinion" (perception of sensible forms) and "knowl- 
edge" (vision of intelligible forms). "Death" is the fail from knowledge into 
opinion (from the intelligible into the sensible) and "resurreedon" is the 
reversal of this fail, the upward aseent into knowledge. The idea that we are 
"saved" by leaving behind our bodies is a metaphor for the psychic process 
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of abstracting; intelligible tonus from corporeal ones: 

And when mcn. through e\perrenee. came lo understand rhat the other 
psychic forms impede the noble, intelligible forms, they believed the 
soul's felicity arises upon separation from this body; for when it separates 
from it, it is saved from all of the sensible forms. whercupon it perfects 
speculation of the intelligible forms. . . .Thus, the mass of the ancients — the 
Eni| oel i lie I h i n i l i t I I i > ! i — ili i n that the soul 

was ereated Ironi ihe oulsel in order lo speeulate upon ihe intelligible forms. 
Together with this an inclrnatton foi the sensible forms was placed in thenr 
which makes the assimilation ol the sensible tonus linpossible, even though 
one were to speeulate upon the [niclligiblc lonns. u is mm ed and speeulates 
upon the sensible forms. . . .Now when the\ rcviled the presence of these 
|sensible| lonns in the bod\ and gazed upon the intelligible form, they were 
saved from the world and returned to their first world. This is a true 
melaphor, an allusion to u hieh is eenainly lound in presenl day Laws wlneh 
den\ ed n from the stor) of Adam. . . .This matter of the state of feliein was 
apprehended by the aneients m antiquit\ . about which thev gavc nidieation 
with these allusions. ' ' 

To return to "Paradise," to enjoy eternal bliss in the "other world" of the 
hereafter, is to return to the felicity of cpistcmological pcrfcctiou originally 
enjoy ed by Adam. 

We should also not fail to note that here Averroes regards the various 
religious Laws as different ways to represent one and the same plnlosophical 
truth. As Bland remarks: 

It is not without sigmficancc. . .that Averroes menttons die aneient. pagan 
I I i ij I neii who have 

altamed nllimale Iclicitv. bui nol Mtisliins. Like the philosophers of the 
eighteenth-century enlightenmenl. who saw man's reason as suliieient m 
itself for the attainnrent of man's ultimate perfeetion irrespective of his 
religious ldentitw di e \ alidny o! A\ei roes's posilion linalK rested on the faet 
that philosophers m ever) epoch and in cvei\ place could attain immortality 
wnhout the need for divine revelation. 114 

It is this notion of the universahty of plnlosophical truth, a truth which all of 
the various religions, properly interpreted, are seen to represent more orless 
adequately, which permits Averroes to say that the philosopher ought to 
"choose the best religion of his age, although all of them are equally true." 
We can view the skeptical implications of the Averroist tradition by 
seeing how they became explicit near the end of that tradition, in the 
leacliui'p. of the iamous Anstotcliaii-A\ crroist prolessor l'ictro l'oiiiponazzi 
(1462-1525), who faseinated a generation of students, hundreds of whom 
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at a time would crowd to hear his lectures at the University of Bologna 
in the first quarter of the sixteenth century. I need to emphasize that 
Pomponazzi's Averrocs is not cxactly the real Averroes (and I will note a 
few differences shortly). But still, Pomponazzi's essential point — that the 
surface or literal level of scripture does not teach the truth — is indeed 
accurately attributed to Averroes. 

Pomponazzi w a s a "iiatnralist" or materialist who taught that the human 
soul, as the "form" of the body, can only exist in tandem with the body . 
Since no "form" can exist without its "matter," then the death of the body 
is at the same time the death of the soul. (Pomponazzi took care to insist 
that. while this is the only conclusion that can be reached by "reason" or 
"philosophy," faith on the contrary leads us to believe that the soul 15 
immorlal; and he claimed, of course, to be a good faithful Christian.) 
According to philosophy, then, religious discourse concerning human 
immortality is beneficial, in that it provides a foundation (albeit a fictional 
or illusory one) for ethics, but it is not true. Pomponazzi, for his part, 
teaches that ethics is self-grounding: virtue is its own reward, and we do 
not need fktions concerning the "rewards and punishments" of the altcrhic 
in order to act virtuously. 

In one of his lecture courses, as he was commenting on Averroes's 
commentary of Aristotle, "lingering," as Gilberto Sacerdoti says, "with 
obvious pleasure over certain passages from Averroes that were potentially 
threalening to the faith," Pomponazzi told his students the following: 

As Aristotle says, 11 is impossible to ltvc without l.iws, and it is clcar that be 
"laws" he mcans "rcli;n<nis laws." Now. m instittitins; these necessan laws. 
the religious Lawgiver must speak in a mannci dillcicnl than does the 
philosophcr. Morcover, his aim is that the masses act well, and thus in the 
discourses contained in his "laws" he does not care about the truth, because 
he know s that come what may a large portion of humanity, just like animals, 
will not let thcmsclvo be i-tudcd b\ the truth oi reason, but only by sensual 
appetite. Consequently, to mduee the coininunilv to behave well the 
Lawinvers say, for example, "you will ;;o to 1 Icll," and thus in ihcir laws thev 
do as the nanny who, to educate the child niakes bini or her believe numer - 
ons tables and othei trilles. In thus nianner the "laws" are instituted so that 
men may be brought back to peace. 113 

In the following year's lecture course, Pomponazzi told his students that for 
Averroes, religious discourse is, in literary terms, a kind of "apologue." 
The "apologue" is a Renaissance narrative genre closely related to the fable — 
the ciiiierence being that in the lablc the interest of the story tends to pre- 
vail over the interest of the moral while in the apologue the interest of the 
moral prevails over the interest of the story. In Pomponazzi's definition, 
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thc apologue involves a certain relation of truth and fiction: at first sight we 
take a fable for fiction but in the end we grant that it is truth; religion 
(being an apologue), on the contrary, we first take for truth but in the end 
recognize as fiction. According to Averroes, says Pomponazzi: 

The discourses contained in the diverse "sects" of Christ, Moses, and 
i i I 1 I i i logues' meant to correct the souls 

of the citizens. An "apologue" is constituted by something fictional, but 
under a veil of l nnh \,ili,jiioilfkliiiii, seri sub velmnento veritatis\. But this type of 
fictive speech. . is necessary, because without custom, laws, and discipline 
men would bc wild animals. And since thc very first men were cspccially 
snmlar t o wild animals, thc an oi poctn w as in\ cmcd to distance them Ironi 
vice and to lead them to virtue. Then came rhetoric, which does not at all 
speak of things as they are but rather persuades. But thc philosophers alonc 
are the oncs who speak thc ptire utuh. Poctn rhetoric, and philosophs are 
ihus all mcant for thc instruetion of humankind, and Averroes, in his com- 
mentary on thc Poetiis says that thc laws \leoe<\ are simil.u I o poctn . and they 
do not speak thc truth — m taet. "pocts miic mara cloiis ihings but not things 
to be belicvcd." But thc\ 6<-> it to lead men to act w cll and to mstruct them. 
And hc says that thc slon ol~ Abraham. who w as willing to saerifice his son 
according to God's command, is not true; and that the Bible says this in 
order to lead men to rcctitudc. ' " 

Averroes himself does not realis teach that religion is not truth or that only 
philosophers speak the truth. He does indeed distinguish between three 
diseursive modes (rhctoncal. clialcciical, philosophical. w uli only ihc lattcr 
convcying the truth — see below, part II), but he asserts that religious 
discoursc ttscli cmploys all three diseursive modes. That is, whtlc for 
Pomponazzi the distinetion between rehgion and philosophyis the distinc- 
tion between fiction and truth, for Averroes religion is itself philosophical, 
since when properly interpreted by philosophers U will be seen to agree 
with the truths of philosophy. For Averroes, the truth of religion is in its 
pbilosophy, not in its poetry or rhetoric — which means that religion is not 
cntirch distinet from but rather in a certain sense is philosophy and truth. 
And Averroes says that, in the final analysis, religion is superior to philoso- 
phy, since while the philosopher can state the truth, he can rarely ever 
induce or persuade the people to act virtuously. Still, Pomponazzi is righl 
in the sense that Averroes does mami ain that religious seriptures do not 
work by getting the masses to know truth but rather by inducing them, 
through fiction and rhetoric, to act well. 

We will come to see that Dante, too, "devalues" truth, in this particular 
sense: for Dante, neither the Comedy nor Christianity are meant pnniarily 
to deliver truth to the people. Dante's poem does not aim above all else to 
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convey the truth. Its moment of highest truth-content, Dante's vision of 
God at the very end, does not so much disclose God to us as it keeps Him 
veiled, forever hidden behind multiple layers of metaphor. The Coincdy 
does not aim to teach us the truth concerning God. 

Muhammad 

A sure stumbling-block to any project such as mine is the notorious fact of 
Dante's condemning Muhammad, as one of the "sowers of discord" in the 
ninth pouch of the eighth circle of Hell. The imagery of the passage is par- 
ticularl) repulsive, as Muhammad is portrayed with his torso sphi widc 
open and his ora,ans hangiiig out, the result of a wound inflicted on him by 
a devil, who repeatedly takes his sword to cleave the bodies ofMuhammad 
and the other "sowers of seandal and sehism." Among these others is 
Muhammad's cousin, Ali, whose face is split open from forehead to chin: 

His [i. e., Muhammad's] cmr.uk h ere haninns; bctwccn his legs, 

and the vitals could be seen and the foul saek 

thal makes siut of what is swallowcd. 

While I was absorbed in gazing on him, 

he looked at nic and w uh his hands pullcd open his breast, 

sayui;;, "Now sec how 1 rend myself, 

See how nian; I I i hihanui ' 

In front of mc ;i;ocs Ah w ccpni;;. 

eleft in the face from chin to forelock. 

And all the others whom you see here 

were sowers of seandal and sehism 

ii) liicn lifclnnc. and therefore thus are eleft." 

(Inf. XXVIII, 25-36) 

We can easily understand why Dante is reputed to be a vehement enemy 
of Islam and why some Western Muslims have objected to the teachinsi, oi 
the Comedy to students in their communities. One can only imagine the 
degree of outery that would arise among some Christians in the United 
States if one of the great Islamic authors had depieted Christ in such 
kishlon. 

The problem of Muhammad's presence deep in Hell cannot be evaded. 
It calls kor a thoughtllil response that acknow lcdi2.es that Muslims arc right 
to take offense (and even utterly to reject Dante), yet which nonetheless 
asserts that the notion of Dante as an enemy of Islam is an ovcrsimphiiea- 
tion. This is difficult to do without falling into a rhetoric of apologeties, 
and it is a task beyond the scope of this book. But, at the risk of trying to 
defend the indclcnsiblc. I will suggest a few reasons why this infamous 
passage does not invalidate the general point of this book. 
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My argument is not that Dantc was particularly iamiliar witb ihc 
Qur'an, nor that he would have identified himself as a follower of 
Muhammad. Rathcr. I ain sayinii, that ihc "philosophy of rchgion" that is 
one of the fundamental components of the Comedy — a discourse airning to 
promote tolerance for religious and cultural diversity — was in large part a 
legacy of the Arabo-Islamic philosophical tradition. If and when Dante 
fails, even abjectly, to live up to the ethical values of that discourse, that 
failure does not nullify the presence in the Comedy of a formulation of 
religious pluralism that may rightly be called Islamic. 

One needs to consider Dante's logic in condemning Muhammad and Ali 
to Hell, as well as his understanding — in fact, a complctc misundcrsianding- 
of the historical origins of Islam. Dante did not view Muhammad as one 
who augmented or extended the community of monotheists but rather as 
one who divided into two an already wholly monotheistic community. 
For medieval European legend had fabricated a false biography, according 
to which Muhammad was a Christian apostate, a cardinal who, for his per- 
sonal a^raiidizcmcnt, had brokcn off from ihc cominunin ot ('.hristciidoni 
and startcd his own Church. 117 Muhammad's sin, for Dante, is schism the 
division of the community into parts. As Aquinas says, "schism takes its 
name from being a seission of minds, and schism is opposed to unity. 
Wherefore the sin of schism is one that is directly and esscntially opposed 
to unity." We have seen above that dividing the community is, for Dante, 
the gravest of political errors. Muhammad and Ali (whose followers inau- 
gurated Shi'ism, hence, one might say. dividing themselves off from the 
community of MusHms who would later be known as Sunni) embody, for 
Dante, violent division (the marks of which they bear literally on their 
bodies) rather than peaceful unity. 

What Dante did not know and probably could not have known is that 
in fact Muhamniad's political project was not one of division but rather of 
unification. His message succeeded by promising to transform an Arabian 
peninsula fragmented by tribal violence and by the emergence of class con- 
flict into a unified and peaceful polity, the "abode of peacc"" (</<// al-sdldiu). 
If there ever was a precedent for Dante's political project in Monarchy (the 
attainment of world peace througb a framework of unity that would permil 
diversity while serving to curb partisan greed), it is Muhammad's pohucal 
project as revealed in the suras of the Qur'an. 

Dante's condemnation of Muhammad to Hell does not amount to a claim 
that Muhammad, as a person, is evil. Nor does it in any way tell us that 
| J lu lim bciiiii iorcignci r alicn to C "lirisi ndom, are evil. Nor does itin any 
way nican thal Islamic bchcfis evil. 1 will bncflv cxplaiu cach of these points. 

Brunetto Latini was a thirteenth-century Florentine civil servant and 
man of letters whom Dante, in the Comedy, treats with great r 
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indieatmg that he loves him even more dearly than he loves his own 
father. 13y weaving numerous allusions to Brunetto's poem Tresor into the 
Comedy's first canto, Dante honors Brunetto as perhaps his most important 
immediate precursor, his role model as the politieally en!>,a!>,cd veriiaeular 
poet. Dante treats Brunetto with nothing but honor, respect, and love. 
Nonetheless Brunetto is condemned to the third ring of the seventh cirele 
of I lcll, along with others guilty of "violence against nature." He is obvi- 
ously not in Hell as an object of Dante's hatred. Nor does his presence 
there mean that Dante has somehow come to regard him as an evil person. 
Rather, Brunetto is in Hell for a certain failure in his political vision: 
his Guelph ideology that championed the autonomous city-state was a 
fonnidable obstaele to the establishment of Dante's Global Monarehy. 
Brunetto's "violence against nature" is his unnatural delimitation of the 
boundanes of the polity (which, for Dante, ought to be cosmopolitan — 
i.e., without any boundaries whatsoever). Brunetto is condemned to Hell 
not because Dante felt for him some emotion of hatred but rather because 
ofthe uncompromisim; lo;>,ic of Dante's poliiical vision. 118 

My point in mentioning Brunetto here is simple. To be condemned to 
Dante's Hell is not necessarily to be marked as evil nor to be charaeterized 
as the object of Dante's scorn. More than anything else, k means that the 
political implications of one's thoughts or deeds are the object of Dante's 
critique (thus Brutus and Cassius, for opposing Caesar — the Emperor — are 
at the very bottom of Hell, perpetually munehed in Satan's mouth). 
Dante's condenining Muhammad for reasons of political theory and prac- 
tice is not different in kind from any number of other such condemnations 
ii! Inferno. It is by no means a sign of a particularly intense hatred for the 
person Muhammad. 

There is nothing in Inferno XXVIII to suggest that Muhammad's sin as 
a "sower of sehism" is rooted in the generally sinful nature of Arabs as a 
group or Muslims as a group. Unlike Petrarch's erusade poem (cited 
above), which does assign a collective malignity to the Orient as a whole 
(Muslims are, says Petrarch, "a naked, cowardly, and lazy people"), Dante 
eondeinns Muhammad and Ali as individuals, not as emblematic represen- 
tatives of a certain collee'uviu . More preciselv, insofar as they are represen- 
tative, they do not represent any ethnic or religious group but rather an 
erroneous political alternative (division into seetors) to the undivided 
community. 

If Muhammad is not condemned for his ethnicity, neither is he 

>i ' i n' I [o hi i h m is beliel li i igi m ml ihat Dante represenls 

Mnhanmiad as a sehismatie, not a heretie. Heresy is when someone within 

the community insists on holding and promulgating a fiilse belief. Sehism 

true belief insists on dividing the ( 
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As Aquinas remarks, heretics are necessarih also sclnsniatics (because their 
false doctrincs are divisivc), but schismatics (because they hold true beliefs) 
are not heretics. 119 Schismatics lack "charity" (the love that binds together 
the peaceful coinmiuiiiy) but they do not lack faith (that is, there is noihing 
wrong, doctrinally, with their rehgion). Dante surely knew that in present- 
ing Muhammad as a sclnsmatic he w as not callin;;, into uucstion ihc truth 
of Muhammad's faith. 

What Dante did not know is that the essence of his political vision — which 
involves overcoming the boundaries that divide communities against each 
other, yet without assimilating diversity into a singlc hcgcinonic identity — is 
truly consonant with the essence of Muhammad's. 



Summary of Contents 

Part I, "Virgil's I lappiness (Dante, Al-Farabi, Philosophy)," shows Dante's 
scculansm and humanism, and it locatcs bodi of ihcsc valucs (that htimankind's 
this-v\ orldl) anu is equivalent or indeed prior to its other-worldly aim, and 
that all hunian cultures in their own ways have access to the same virtue 
and ethical excellence) in the political philosophy of al-Farabi, founder of 
the Islamic rationalist tradition. We will see that, folio w in g al-Farabi, 
Dante views religion primarily as .ui imaginary, particular representation of 
the universal principles of practical philosophy. Reading Purgatory and 
Pavatiiio will show us that Dante reduces to a minimum the importance of 
theory (knowledge of truth) for praetice. True knowledge of God, the 
seience of the divine — knowing, for instance, that God is Three-and-One 
or God-and-Man — is entirely superfluous to the construetion of the perfect 

Part II, "The Right Path (Dante's Universalism)," shows that Dante's 
ecumenical attitude pertains not only to citizenship in the perieet political 
state on earth but also to the afterlife. In other words, Dante suggests that 
salvation in Heaven is not reserved solely for Christians. (Here we should 
bearinmind that. allhougb Dante inay in iact be skcptical of the ailcrliic as 
it is normally conceived, he is also aware of the sirategie ethical iniplica- 
tions produced by different ways of speaking about the afterlife.) Part II 
draws upon a varict\ of wntings in both the ( Ihristian and Islamic Iraditions 
(the Gospels, the Qur'an, Ibn Arabi, ete), including certain radical or 
heretical Christian writings (the Spiritual Franciscans, Catharism, ete), to 
cmphasize that the notion of "universal salvation" (the idea that all virtu- 
ous humans — or in some cases all humans period — are destined to be 
"saved") was widely cireulated in Dante's time and was highh appcaling to 
those who were threatened by the Church of Rome's insistence that it 
alone held the keys to salvation. 
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Parts I and II, then, present a coherent sequence: a demonstration of 
Dante's rcligions pluralisni, first in matters concerning this life on earth, 
secondly in matters concerning the other life in heaven. The book's divi- 
sion into two parts thus corresponds to Dante's distinction between 
luimankmd's two ultimate goals. 

Averroes figures prominently in both parts I and II, since his thinking on 
the relation between religion and philosophy is a model for several facets of 
Dante's pragmatic understanding of religion. 

By showing that the Comedy does not enact Dante's turning from 
philosophy to religion, but rather bears the message of the Arabo-Islamic 
"philosophy of religion," this book ofFers an alternative to the theoknycal 
approach that has dominated interpretations of the poem for the past half 
century. At the same time we will come to see the Islamic roots of Dante's 
pluralmu 
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VIRGIL'S HAPPINESS (DANTE, 
AL-FARABI, PHILOSOPHY) 



It is possibk that cxccllcnt nations and cxcclletit citics cxist wlwsc religions (liffcr, tiltlwugU tlwy 

jii /m/v <;/ ilwir \hhil ouc ,///</ ihc >//////' fchcity and the very same aims. 



I n the Comedy's opening episode, Dante finds himself wandering, for "the 
straight way was lost," in a dark wood at the foot of a mountain. His 
hopes are momentanh brighlcncd whcn the sun appcars and illuminatcs 
the slopes of the peak. Apparently his aim is to ascend to the mountaintop. 
As hc bcgins tlicjounicy upward, ihrcc iicrcc bcasls torcc him to hcad back 
down to the valley where he had started. It is then that he encounters 
Virgil, who has been sent to guide him. But rather than continuing the 
route directly up the slope that he had been attempting, a route that Virgil 
teritis "the short way up the fair mountain" (Inf. 11.1 20), instead 1 )ante wiH 
need to follow Virgil along a much longer alternate course: "You must go 
by another way. . .if you would eseape from this wild place" (I, 91 --93). 
We soon learn that this other way demands a tlctccni rather than an aseent. 
Dantc and Virgil, if they are ever to reach the summit, must first journey 
downward into the bowels of the earth. 

In finding and follow ing Virgil, Dante regains his orientation on the 
diritta via, the straight way. His initial error was to assunic that ihc straight 
way was simply the direct and immediate assault on the summit. Instead the 
nglit path turns out to be one that leads for the time being down and away 
from the mountaintop, even if only as a means eventually to arrive there. 
And his error was compounded by the faet the he was iiiidcrtaking ihc 
elimb alone, unguided. So the Comedy's opening episode poses this ques- 
tion: why is success in the appointcd joiirnc\ predicated npon iraveling 
downward with company rather than upward and alone? 
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a forceful interpretation that has become a classic of American Dante 
m, John Freccero formulates a compelling response to this question. 1 
! lis starting point is the thesis that the Comedy is Dante's "conversion" away 
from the inteEectual path that he had taken in the Convivio. 2 The earher book, 
wlncb Dantc abandoncd uniinishcd aiicr hc bcgan his mastcrpicce, places a 
grcai cical of trust in the power of philosophy, and philosophy alone, to grant 
huinans the knowledge that they need to attain felicity. The Convivio seems 
motivated by the idea that the aim ofhuman existence is knowledge of truth, 
and that reason or philosophy is the means by which such knowledge is 
gained. The summit that Dante sets out to conquer at the opening of Inferno, 
wlncb Virgil calls "the dclcctablc mountain, the source and cause of every 
happiness" (I, 77-78), is in Freccero's view an allegory for "Truth." Dante's 
error was his bclicving that there is a "short-cut" to Truth, that the human 
mind, by drawing solely on its own resources, can acquire the knowledge 
requisite for happiness. His aborted journey figures the faet that the way to 
Truth mapped out in thi Coni'it Vnstoi li i philosoph i < n 

Freccero sees Dante's failed first aseent (the first sixty hnes of Inferno) as a 
purely intellectual and self-rehant attempt to save oneself. What Dante does 
not yet know, until he comes upon Virgil, is that one's own mental resources 
can never bc suiiicicnt for tbc aiiainnicnt of fclian . In giving himself over to 
Virgibs guidance, Dantc takes ihc first step in bceoinmg a "new" Dante — 
one who has come to learn that llicrc is 110 unguided journey lo l'ruth. that 
human reason, in and of itself, can never lead us to the heights of happiness. 
Freccero sees Dante's coming to rely on something otusidc himself as an 
event modeled on Augustine's conversion. For Augustine only "sees the 
Light" after he commits himself to relying on God — not on the powers ofhis 
own intellect — as his "gmde" and "helper." 3 

The Comedy 's opening seene, in Freccero's reading, amounts to an 
adinission that humans need guidance in their quest for knowledge, truth, 
and felicit) , Philosophy (the power of the human mind alone) must be sup- 
plemented — indeed direeted and informed by — theology (the power of 
God's word). Dante's turning from solitary traveler to one who is guided 
by another is, for Freccero, an allegory for his conversion from philosophy 

to theolog\ '. irgil h >elf repi . nts nothing less than "God's guidance," 

so that in turning to Virgil Dante is in some sense already turning to God: 
"God's guidance, represented dramatically in the poem by the pilgrim's 
three gindcs | Virgil, Bcatrice, St. Bernard], transforms philosophical pre- 
sumption into Christian confession." 4 Overall, according to Freccero, the 
Comedy bears witness to Dante's new willingness lo be guided by seripture, 
to accept the authority of faith, to place his trust in revelation rather than 
in reason, in rehgion rather than philosophy. 5 

If Freccero thus explains why Dante must rely on a "guide" and 
"helper," he at the same time explains the journey's downward o 
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Dante's intellectual attitude prior to his composinu, the Comedy was marked 
above all by "philosophical pride," an excessive self-confidence that the 
author of the Convivio shared with the masters of classical philosophy: 

The ancicms saw no nccd lor a ;':mdc on such a journey. I'lotinus explicitly 
says that one requires self-confidence to reach thc ;;oal rathcr ihan a i;uidc. 
Thi ll conlid ] i i I liat Ai un Icipreicd I il i i il 

pride, the element that m his vicw viriatcd all such attempts. 6 

'l hc rcnicdy lor pride ts liumiliiy. and 1 Ijuic utusi OYcrconic liis philosophical 
pride b\ liuiiiblti!!; liiinsclf if he is cver eventually to scale the sumrnit. The 
rcquisiic huinility is cmbodied iu uiie ( '.oiucdy's opcniii!; seene by thc downward 
trajectory of Dante's journey. Dante must iirst abase himself. iu the mode of 
delivering himself over 10 Virgil's authority (God's guidance), before he will 
be enabled to elimb. This self-abasement is figured in the poem as the move- 
ment toward the earth (one might bear in mind that the word "humihty" is 
dcrivcd Ironi thc Latin humus, "earth") rathcr than toward the heavens. 

In sum, for Freccero the faet that Dante must makc a downward journey 
111 thc couipaiiy oj a ouidr is to bc cxphuned thus: 1 )antc must huniblc himself 
h\ admitting the the insufilciency of philosophy without revelation, the 
deficieney of reason without faith. 

We presently consider an alternative understanding of the issues posed 
thc < i l < | h mu \ movement. The questions remain the same: Why 
docs 1 )antc, having set his stiihts upw ard toward a dclectablc niountaiiitop, 
turn instead to a journey downward through the bowels of the earth? Why 
can he not chart his own solitary course? Why does the Comedy commend, 
as the authentic diritta via, the long, indirect way rather than the direct 
short-cut? 



The Two Cities 

lr is Viriiil liiinsclf who poses the question shortly after first meeting 1 )antc: 

But you, why do you return to so much woe? 
Why do you not elimb the delectable mountain, 
the source and cause of every happiness? 

(Inf. I, 76-78) 

Viriiil, as he will soon reveal, knows that he himself cannot elimb the 
ukimate height. He will not serve as the gmdc for the ultimate aseent; he 
can lead Dante to the base camp, but he cannot help him sumrnit the peak: 

And to these [i. e, thc blessed sotils m I Icavcn] if you would then aseend. 
there shall be a soul worthier than I to guide you; 

whh her I shall lcavc von at m\ dcpartins;. 
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For the Emperor who reigns iherc abovc 

wills not that I come into His city 

because I was rebellious to His Law. 

In all parts is 1 1 1>. empire, m that part is ! lis kingdom, 

there is His city and His lofty seat. 

Oh, happy he whom He elects thereto! 

(I, 121-129) 



Virgil poses his question in the manner of one who knows that he cannot 
ascend to Heaven asking another who can why he does not do so without 
delay. He is saying to Dante: "You, unlike me, can go up there. Why don't 
you, who are capable, try now to make the ascent?" 

The most significant event in the opening episode is Dante's refusal of 
rliis lempung prospect. I [e represents himself as resisting the urge to "go 
directly to Heaven." His first heroic gesture is to renounce the appeal of 
transccndcncc, to opt instead for the dov\ nward orientation of immanence. 

The metaphorical language that Virgil uses to speak of Heaven is 
significant: ii is ligured as .s city, a kingdom. Virgil is asking Dante: "Why do 
you defer taking up your rightful citizenship in God's City? Why do you 
not enter the lofty etcrnal kiiigdoin?"" 

There can be no doubt that the operative text informing the allegory of 
the first canto (and, more spcciilcally, iiiloniiing Virgil's represeniauoii of 
Heaven as a "city" and "kingdom") is Augustine's City ofGod. Faced with 
the temptation of narrating a solitary journey to the City of God, Dante 
narrates instead a journey, in solidarity with fellow humanity, through the 
City of Man. The overall thrust of the Comedy's opening seene is lts opting 
squarely to fiee the difficulties of the earthly polis rather than to eseape to 
the Kingdom of God. Dante's turn to Virgil is not, as Freccero would have 
us believe, a turn to theology, to the divine; it is rather the turn to the 
earthly, to concern for the fate of the human polity. 

For Augustine, human society — its political history, its basic enduring 
tendencies, its recurring patterns and configurations of valucs — is 
fundamentally corrupt. The leaders of the earthly polis (the City of Man) 
are driven by the will to dominate others and by love of self. Political life 
on earth is vitiated by violence, warfare, interminable conflict: "The 
earthly city is generally divided against itself by litigation, by vvars, by 
battles, by pursuit of vietories that bring death with them or at best are 
doomed to death." 7 Occasional periods of peace are doomed to pass, and 
virtuous human polities are eventually doomed to fail. Augustine thus 
counsels humans to pij.ee their hopes not in transitory human communities 
but rather in the one everlasfmg coininunity, the heavenly City of God. 
1 Iumans who hope to gain citizenship in the City of God should be, here 
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on earth, politically "disengaged," since earthly politics distracts and 
contaminates the soul, leading to perdition rather than salvation. 

Augustine reads the story of Cain and Abel as an allegory for the 
respective values of political "engagement" (Cain) and "disengagement" 
(Abel). For Augustine, Cain's crinie was not so much his murder of his 
brother as it was his political cnp,ap,cincnt. his foiiiidiiio a city (or, more 
prcciscly, Cain's violencc agamst his brother and his political actions are 
two sides of the samc com): 

Scnpuirc tclls us that Cain founded a cu\ . whcrcas Abel. as a pilgriin, did nol 
found one. For the City of the saints is up above, although it produces 
citizens here below, and m ihcir p< rsons ihc ( jl\ is or, pil;»Tiniage until the 
time of its kingdom comes. At that time it will asscmblc aji diose citizens as 
they nse again in their bodies; and then they will be given the promised 
kingdom, where w itb theii Prince, "the king ofages," dic\ will reign, world 
without end. 8 

To place one's hopes and efforts in the City of Man, as did Cain, is to 
follow the way that leads only to perdition. The deseendants of Abel, for 
their part, do not belong to any terrestrial polity. On earth they are not 
citizens bui rather "pilgrims," passing through without being distraeted or 
detained by the false lure of the earthly polis. The only regime in which 
they trust and of which they are citizens is the kingdom to come in the 
attcrliic. ihc kingdom ofGod. 

But the Comedy is thoroughly informed by Dante's hope for and trust in 
an earthly regime, a terrestrial polity, the Monarchy. In following Virgil, 
who emphasizes from the outset that he cannot be a citizen of the heavenly 
city, of the kingdom of God, Dante exhibits the dccidcdly noii -Augustinian 
thrust of his thinking. And if Abel is merely a pilgrim on earth before 
assuining his iruc status as a citizen in heaven, Dante's trajectory is prec isely 
the reverse: he is a pihyim in the aitcrhic, a pilgrim in heaven, before 
assuming his role as a politically engaged citizen ofthis world — one whose 
engagement consists in writing the Comedy. Dante's Heaven, the City of 
God that Virgil mentions in Inferno I and that Dante visits in Paradiso, is not 
so much an end in itself as it is a means, an exemp!ai , an ideal model nieant 
to aid in founding a city (in faet, for Dante, a global empire) on earth, the 
City of Man. 9 

In a recent book the title of which, rendered in English, is The "Divine 
Comedy" and the City of Man, Ugo Dotti insists that the Comedy is, from 
bcyiiiiiiny lo end, priinanly concerned with the rtw-worldly rather than 
with the afterlife. Dante's chief significance in the history of ideas is his 
a pivot in the turn from a medieval Augustinian mentality of 
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traiisccndence to a Renaissance/modern mentalit) of immanence. To read 

the Comedy as a manual meant to train individual hunians to gain eternal 
salvation in the afterlife is to see it through precisely the Augustinian lens 
that Dante was working to replace: 

[For AugustincJ the Heavenly City, and this alone, will bc the homeland of 
those redeemed from the sin of Cain, the first citizen of the civihis terima. 
Can one really say this concerning Dante's Comedy'. Cm oiu- rcallv maiiiiain 
that the purpose of the pocm is to cause pcople to devote themselves to and 
to worship ihc u u c God. alicr w hteh thc\ v ill bc ^ranted the pnzc a\\ aitini; 
them in the realm oi the saints? Can one really say. . .that the city of Cain 
coiueinplated by the poet from the heights of hcavcn is, after being 
condc-inncd. ihcn l'orgotten once and for all and reduced to oblivion in an 
act of mystical transeendence? The answer. . .can only be negative. . . .If 
Aiisuisiine's niaimiliceiil (.7/)' oj Cod prepated the advent oi the Midellc As^es, 
Damo's pocm. . .constiuited the foinidation oi thal immanent utopia" that 
human society is still struggling to achieve. 10 

In Augustine's vision of history, there is no placc for a just earthly society 
in the future. Augustine does not hold out any hope for social or political 
progress: life on earth will, until the end of time, be more or less as bad as it 
is currently. The Comedy marks a profound shift away from Augustine's 
pcsMiinsm in the direetion of a progressive, even utopian, optimism. The 
poem is more conccnicd witli workiiig loward a just human social order 
than it is witli providing iniorination on how individual humans niighl 
gain eternal beatitude. 

We should add that Dante was by no means working alone to bring 
about the end of the Augustinian Middle Ages. His was an cspccially 
forceful and a magnificently artistic expression of a general late medieval 
rcvalualion oflife on earth. Now political life was no longer to be shunncd, 
evaded, or eseaped, but rather to be improved, perfeeted. There was hope 
for a future in which the human will and the human civil order would not 
be hopelessly corrupt. In this light, to opt for the "short way up the fair 
liioiintam" (with the understanding that at its summit is the heavenly City 
of God) is to abdicate the human responsibility to reform the City of Man. 
Dante with the guidance of Virgil must, like Cain, "found a city." Yet this 
founding must redeem Cain's sin: its very principlc will bc bringing to an 
end man's violence against his brother. If Augustine is resigned to the 
inevitability of violence in human society ("and even peace is a doubtful 
good" 11 — doubtful because never lasting), Dante dares to imagine world 
peace. At the very center of the Comedy, in the central verse (the 69th of 
139) of the central canto (the 17th of 33) of the poem's central canticlc (the 
2nd of 3), Dante cites (as the 4th — the central — of the 7 beatitudes that 
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punctuate the journey up Mt. Purgatory), the following: Beati pacifici, 
"Blessed are the pcaccmakcrs." Pcacc on earth is quite literally Dante's 
central — in some sense his one and only — concern. 

Some of the most dynamic and progressive ioriiiiilations 01 Lu c 
medieval "scculansm" (meaning by that term not a non-religious or 
lvligiously neutral attitude but rather one that concentrates its attention on 
the saeculum, the "world" ) unfolded within the Christian tradition. The 
Christianity that nourished Dante did not counsel contemptus mandi. 
Lerhaps ilic mosi significant religious influence on Dante was the discourse 
of the Spiritual Franciscans (whom I treat at length in part II); their fore- 
most figure, Pier Olivi, was a teacher at Santa Croce, one of the Florentine 
cathedral schools that Dante attended in his youth. 12 Dante lcarncd ironi 
Olivi to challenge Augustine's philosophy of history, according to which, 
since the unfolding of the vanous ages ol human history was already com- 
plete — sealed with the birth of Christ — there could be no further essential 
amelioration in the quality of human society. 

Augustine taught that there are seven ages or periods of history, which 
correlate with and are figured by the seven days of Creation recounted at 
the bcginniiii; of Genesis. The seven ages are identified with key inaugural 
figures of Biblical histor) : first, from Adam to Noah; second, from Noah to 
Abraham; etc. The sixth age begins with the birth of Christ and lasts until 
the end of time, the Last Judgment. The seventh age, beginning with the 
Last Judgment but never ending and symbolized by the seventh day of 
Creation (the day of rest), is qualitatively different from the others: it is not 
strictly speaking an age or period, since it is the eternal afterlife, beyond 
time and the world. The details concerning these various periods are not 
important for our present purposes; what matters is to recognize that for 
Augustine there has been no significant historical development — no major 
paradigm shift — since the time of Christ. And indeed there will be no such 
development or shift in the future: the only thing yet to happen is the end 
of the world, the passing away once and for all of human life on earth. 
Since the birth of Christ, humans have been living in the sbcth age, the last 
truly historical age and the final age of the world. 13 If the world is now a 
vale of woe, a seene of violence and wartare direeted b\ leaders dnven by 
the will to dominate and the love of self, such will more or less be the case 
until the end of time. Christ's birth had no real positive political consequemcs h ar- 
on canh. Although n nispired nidn iduals to livc and act in accordance with 
charity, it did not re fon n hunian polities as such. 

The Spiritual Franciscans were indebted to the radically novel 
conception of history of the twelfth-century Calabrian abbot Joachim of 
Fiore, according to which the current age of Christ is — contra Augustine — 
not the final stage of human history. Instead the age of Christ will, prior to 
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the Last Judgment, give way to a new age within history and in this 
world, the age of the Spirit. Olivi, who resists teaching, as did some 
Spintnals, that the new age would be "post-Chrisiian," ldcntiilcs ihis age 
of the Spirit with the Second Corning of Christ. But what is distinetive in 
Olivi's vision is that this Second Corning does not herald the Last 
)udginent, the end of the world and of time. Thosc truly uiltimatc liislori- 
cal evcnts are deferred to a distant future, the moment of Christ's Third 
Corning. Instead of marking the end of time and the world, the Second 
Corning will inaugurate an era of universal peace and justice here on earth — 
which for Olivi is charaeterized above all by the absence of "private prop- 
erty," by the coiiuiioii sharcd possession by all luiinans of all material goods 
and resources. As Sergio Cnstaldi remarks: 

The Franciscan master [i.e., Olivi] is not primarily interested in an 
esehatology concerning heavenly reality, nor even in a vision of the end of 
m I n hisl i i n i I i i n i li intesanewera 

which, not yet the "beyond" with its absolute perfeetion, is also no longer 
the present state of things; it is, rathet. a qualnalivc ptoiness to be counted 
on happemm; m the limire. This noiion n.K the lciracs ol'Joachim ol Fiorc: 
n l i i i i i 11 i I I 1 1 ment into the 

dislaiu liiluie, predieling. in a way that had not been done before, that 
there would be a different sort of erisis in the near future, and teaching 
that the inevitahle cnimblini; of present reality would be the passing of a 
world not the world. On the ashes of the present order would rise a higher 
and more perfect order, free from encumbrances and contradictions, 
pervaded with the tranquil and ardent energy of the Spirit. Thus Joachim 
transformed the expectation of the end into the expectation of a new era 
within history, contesting the notion that the completion of history had 
already happened, and forcefully re launchins: messianic hope. . . .Already 
c.\eniplilied duiuh.; the coursc ol the First C'oinins;, |( hnst"s| mode ol lile 
was at that time only adopted by a small numbei ol his early followers; but 
in the messianic future to come, it is destined to become universal 
praetice. . . .The totalit) e»; humankind will pin into praetice harmoniously 
and withoul exeeption the undividcd connniinion ol ;;oods that traduionalh 
had been postponed to the otherworldly afterlife. 1 ' 

Dante and Olivi share the notion that the chief immediate object of hunian 
concern ought to be the reformation of political life on earth, not the for- 
mation of individual souls who will be worthy of eternal life in heaven. 
Like the discourse of the Spirituals, the Comedy is replete with messianic 
prophecy, with apocalyptic language announcing, not the final conflagra- 
tion that will end human history, but rather the advent of a new historical 
era. Dante, who tells us that the "current" ycar 1300 AD is smaek in the 
middle of human history (and not near the end, as Augustine would have 
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had us think), foresees the passing of a world not the end of the world. 15 
As David Burr remarks, the Spiriluals imagmed a historical "scenario that 
w as apocalyptic without bcing notably eschatological. . . .In Olivi's case, 
the end of the world was rendered uninteresting by the fact that he pro- 
jected a dawning iliird age of around seven hundred or eight hundred 
years. [The Inquisitor] Bernard Gui tells us that some Beguins cxpcctcd u 
to last one hundred years — which is fewer than eight hundred, but cer- 
tainly long cnough to relieve eschatological tension." 16 Dante far outdoes 
both Olivi and the Beguins in this regard, i< >i in l\midisi Adam intorms u s 
that the world, now 6500 years old, will last anothcr 0500 years. For Dante, 
as the Comedy' s first two words indicate, we are now ncl mezzo, "in 
the iniddle" of time and history — and hence our most urgent concern is 
the here-and-now rather than Last Things. The Comedy is thoroughly 
apocalyptic without being eschatological: it announces and works to effect 
an itntninent and profound shift in the status of life on earth. The Comedy 
aims to help create a new world; it does not dwell upon the ultmiaicly 
cphenieral nature of creation, nor does it teach humans to renounce or 
transcend the world as sonictln i mi itisi i I iusi nsitory, and it is 
in this sense essentially "secular." 

But how cati wc say that Dante may have cared more about life in this 
world iliai! ilii- aiicriiic and Last Things? Is dus notjust an imposition of 
our own modern secularism on a poetn that is, as we are so often told, 
profoundly and sincerely "Christian"? 

We can reply, first, that it is Dante hhnsclf in the Lpisile to Cangrande, 
who tells us that the poem is concerned above all with this life. In that 
treatise, meant to serve as an introduetion to the reading ofParadiso as well 
as the Comedy as whole, Dante succinctly formiilatcs the very purpose of 

But, without (i i i i ! i! I i i I ilii tliL aim of the 

whole [i. e., the (.\vnaly\ as ei lho pait |i.c l',iriidiso\ is to remove rhose livino 
in this life from the state of misery and lead them to the state of happtncss 
[removere viventes in hac vita de statu miseriae et perducere ad statum 
felicitatis]. 17 

Titis iormiilaiion lcaves a certain room for ambiguity. It could perhaps be 
taken to suggcst that, sinee "this life" is one of misery, the Comedy aims to 
lead humans to the "state of happmess" in the afterhfe, the eternal life of 
the blessed. Happmess is to be found in heaven not on earth. But in 
Monarchy Dante says that humankind has two ultimate goals, one of which 
being "happiness in this life." 18 So we cannot say that for Dante the "state 
ot happiness" can simply be equated with eternal life in heaven. Indeed, 
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Dante does not say that the aim is to lead those living in this life from misery 
to happiness by removing them from this life. Rather, the change from mis- 
ery to happiness is one that will occur in this life (in liac vita). This is another 
n which Dante's optimism concerning human potential runs 
3 Augustine's pessimism, for Augustine asserts in the City of God 
that "life will only be truly happy when it is eternal." 19 The purpose of the 
Comedy, including the part of the poem, Paradiso, that presents a vision of 
Heaven, is to bring about happiness on earth. As Franco Ferruci remarks, 
"The Comedy displays the eternal as a figure for the terrestrial world, and not 
vice-versa. . . .The divine world, even at the moment when it is most 
hii'hly cclcbratcd, turns out to be a magnificent metaphor for human 
hope." 20 

We can reply, second, that placing paramount value on the happiness of 
human life on earth is perfectly compatible with "Christian" truth. The 
renewed secularism of Dante and the Spirituals is an innovation with 
respect to Augustine's Christianity, but it is not necessarily an innovation 
with respect to what we might see as the authentic, primitive meaning of 
Christ. For the key faet of Christianity, the Incarnation, is the bringing- 
down-to-earth of God. It is the relocation of the kingdom of God, from 
being remote, alien, otherworldly, to being right here, at hand, prcsciii as 
the human community on earth: John the Baptist proclaims that "the king- 
dom of God is at hand" (Mark 1.15), and Christ says that "the kingdom of 
God is among you" (Luke 17.21). As Thomas Sheehan tells us, Christ's 
message direeted humans to cast aside their hopes for otherworldly salva- 
tion and instead to concentrate their efforts on praeticing justice, charity, 
and mercy toward others: 

I Icnccforlh. accordms; to the prophel ironi < lalilee, the Falhcr was not to be 
found m a distant heaven, but was entiteh identilied with the cause ofmen 
and women. Jesus' doctrine of the kingdom meant that God had become 
mcaniatc: I Ic had ponred hiinscli" out, had dtsappeared into mankind and 
could be found nowhere else but there. . . .The doctrine of the kingdom 
meant that henceforth and forever God was present only in and as one's 
neighbor. Jesus dissolved the fanciful speculations of apocalyptic esehatology 
into the call to justice and charity. 

Jesus' message. . muki i he dcath ofreli 'i i i »1 I 'i i 

il i i n i i o i!i t reli i 1 1 n il 'i i >f "( j 

in favor of hrs hidden presence among human beings. The Book of 
Rcvclation, wnttcn toward the end of the first century of Christiamu , 
captured this idea dramatically and concreteh albeil apoealyplically, in a 
vision of the end of time: "Then I saw a new heaven and a new earth, for 
llie lirst heaven and the fusi earth had pissed away, and the sea was no more. 
And I saw the holy oity, uar jcnisiilcni, comiiio doiru oiti of hawai fwiu God, 
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prcparcd as a bndc (or hcr husband. And I heard a great voice from the 
thtonc sayui;;: 'Bchold, the dwcllmg oi God is with men and women. He 
will ducll with than, and lho shall he his pcoplc, and (lod lnmsclf will bc 
with them'." [Rev. 21.1-3; emphasis added] 21 

In John's vision, the City of God descends, comes down to earth out of 
heaven. Augustine's Christianity teachcs ns to tram ourselves to ascend 
from earth to heaven. But Augustine thus reverses the orientation of 
primitive Christianity, which announces the downward movement of the 
kingdom of God to earth rather than the upward movement of humans to 
the kingdom of God. According to the fiction of the Comedy, instigating 
this downward movement from heaven to earth is precisely Dante's task 
as his poem comes to a close: he wiU return to earth and write the Comedy, 
ilius bringing the holy city down out of heaven to the human community. 
The aim of the Comedy is to make incarnatc. in this Ihc, hcre on carih, ihc 
exemplary polity that Dante has beheld in heaven. As Dotti says, Dante's 
journey to heaven is not a matter of his "mystical ascent or an itinerary of 
the soul to God" but rather is a matter of his retrieving a "paradigm on 
which to model earthly historical reality." 22 So we see that the two cities 
are in a sense one and the same — the City of God being the future con- 
figuration, within human history, of the City of Man. 

The Common Good 

lfthc carthward orientation of the journey w uh Virgil indicates dia! Dante's 
Christianity r- not charaeterized b\ a world-denying impuise toward tran- 
seendence, the faet that it is a journey wiih Virgil indicates that ncilhcr is his 
Cliristianii 'b C ul that plat 'h 'n I i ilu n' i idu I ilvatu 
The "wrong way," the way that Dante pursues in the poem's firsi sixly 
verses, is the solitary way; in joining up with Virgil, Dante is put back on the 
diritta via, the right way, the path of solidarity with others. 

When Dante first encounters Virgil, the latter immediately introduces 
hiinself not so much as an individual but rather as one whose identity is 
bound up with his membership in ever-larger communal groupings — self, 
tamily, city, region, cinpirc: 

When I saw him in that vast desert, 

I eried to him, "Have pity on me 

whatever you arc, shade or living nian!" 

"No, not a living man. ihough once I was," 

he answered me, "and my parents were Lombards, 

both Mantuans by birth. 
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I was bom subjulio, although late, 

and I lived at Rome under thc good Augustus 

in the time of thc ialsc and lying gods. 

I was a poct, and I sung of that just 

son of Anchises who came from Troy, 

aiici proud Illunn was burncd." 

(Inf. I, 64-75) 

There is a palpablc sinii ironi the "vast desert" of solitude in which Dante 
has been wandering to the "civilization" of Virgil, in which the one who 

says "I" at the same time emphasizcs thc imporiancc of liis links lo paivnts, 
place, and rulers. Thc hero of Vinyihs pocm is himscli idcntihcd as one who 
oecupies a position in a family and a polity: he is not named Aeneas, but 
instead as "son of Anchises who came from Troy." 

As Elaine Pagels points out, the Chnsliainty oiTatc anlKputy developed a 
marked prcfcrcncc ior viniunty and celibacy. This was not simply niolivatcd 
by an aseetie urge to elevate the spirit over the flesh. Rather it was meant to 
libcraic thc < christian individual ironi thc social obligations rcprcscnlcd, in thc 
first instance, by family ties. The Christian was no longer advised to regard 
himsclf as a "father" or a "son." But opini;; om oi family liic was not an end 
itself: it w as the first step in opting out of one's identity as a citizen whose value 
would bc nicasurcd by liis contributing to thc weliare of thc state: 

Christian renunciation, of which cclihu \ is thc paradiijm oilcrcd freedom — 
freedom, in partictilar, from cntanglcment in Roman society. . . .Most 
Roman citizens w onld probablv have asrrccd m ! di Arisuulc that "a human 
bcnig is a political amnial," tliat thc mcasure of one's worth was what one 
contributed to the "common good" or to thc bnsmess of the state, as 
defined by men of influence and power. . . Jesus' message attacked such 
assuinplions. "What profit is it for a man ii" lio gams the whole world, but 
loses his own sonl?" Jesus asks in Matthew [Matt. 16.26]. Jesus himself, as 
we have seen, bclonircd lo thc liadition of Jcvisli pcoplc who for many 
cciittincs had lived as groups of outsiders, often not citizens, within the 
i m pi f liic I ii f | u i 'n n I ' nnans. These out- 

siders apparently rejected the view that hunian value depends upon one's 
contnbiition to the state and origmated instead thc idea that developed 
much lalcr m thc West as the "absolutc value oi the individual." Thc idea 
that each individu 1 I. m msic, God-given value and is ofinfimte worth 
quitc apart from any social contribution — an idea most pagans would have 
rejected as absurd — persists todav as the ethical basis of western law and 

Let us note, first, that Dante exphcitly aligns himself with the side in 
this debate that Pagels charaeterizes as Aristotelian and pagan: asked by 
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Charles Martel in Paradiso VIII, "Would it be worse for mari on earth if he 
were not a citizen?," Dante replies, "Yes, and here I ask for no proof ' — as 
if it is axiomatic that citizenship is an essential aspect of human nature 
(Par. VIII, 115-117). If Pagels' representation of Christian celibacy as a 
mode of "dropping out" from the entanglcmcnts o i" polilical life is a valid 
characterization of a major cnrrcin in Chrisiianiiy, dus is not the current 
that fed Dante's Christianity. For Dante was reared and educated in a 
Christian tradition that placed the highest possible emphasis on cilizcnship. 
on the "common good" and "the business of the state." We shall see that 
Dante, influenced by his teachers in Florence, would perhaps have re- 
written Matthew as follows: "What profit is it for a man if he gain his own 
soul, but the whole world loses?" Dante does not go to heaven to save liimsclf. 
Having gone there, he returns to save the world — not by convcrting 
humanity into a collection of politicalK di nga l indivi lals who turn 
their eyes heavenward, but by saving the world politically, as a state. 

There is, however, solid scriptural authorily for undcrstanding 
Chrisiianiiy as an mipcrative to renounce the entanglcmenis of family and 
state. Although Christ tells his followers, "Honor your father and mother" 
(Mark 10. 19). he and his audience both know that this is one of the Ten 
Commandments, part of the Old Law that Christ's message will supercede. 
More specifically Christian is a redefinition of the meaning of "family": it 
no longer designates those who are related by blood, but rather those 
individuals who choose to ally themselves, spiritually, as Christians. Christ 
sets the example for the rejection of biological family with the disrespeci 
that he shows to his own closest relatives: 

Then his mother and his brothers came; and standing outside, they sent to 
bini and called hini. A crowd was sitlin:; around bini: and ihcy said to him, 
"Your mother and youi brolbers and sislers are outside asking for you." 
And he replied, "Who are my modiei and m\ brolbers?" And lookins!; ,il 
those who sat around him, be said, "'l lere are ni\ modier and my brothers! 
Whoever does the will of God is my brother and sister and mother." 
(Mark 3.31-35) 

There is certainly a socially and politically positive aspect to this 
redefinition of "family," for it encourages people to form new notions of 
coinmiuuty that overcome the limitations of tribalism and ethnocentric 
nationalisin As Pagcls indicates, the "western idea of democratic society 
owes much to that early Christian vision of a new society — a society no 
longer formed by the natural bonds of family, tribe, or nation but by 
the voluntary choice of its members." 24 On the other hand, one mighi s iv 
that this new fannh . even tf its members come togetlier as a community of 
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i earth as they await the promise of future citizcnship m 
heaven, does not give rise to peace on earth but rather to violent disunity 
and division. This is thc tcrnblc dark sidc of C'.hrist's message: 

"Do you think that I have come to bring peace to the earth? No, I tell you, 
but rather division. Foi henceforti there will be five in one house divided, 

i]n n i \ d ] i i ih Mi i ' i 1 i 1 n h 

son, and the son against the father: the mothcr against the daughter, and the 
i nist thc molh ii i li 1 1 i i h t t htci in 1 w . 

and thc datightcr-in-law asyinsi hcr mothcr-in-law." (Lukc 12.51-53) 

When Christ enters Jerusalem, his followers do not chant "Peace on 
earth!" but rather "Peace in heaven!" (Luke 19.38). The brand of 
Christianity that encourages individuals to renounce family and polity has 
lost hope in the possibility of peace on earth, and it does not dare imagine 
that peace might ever be universal. It accepts the inevitability of and even 
bears some responsibility — in sanctioning the division of families and 
households — for violence on earth. The only peace to be counted on is 
peace m heaven, and to gain that peace one must risk tearing apart the very 
fabric of the human community on earth. One must risk dividtna thc 
earthly human cornmunit) for the sake of undivided communion with the 
saints in heaven. The new family of Christians, hoping to save itself, niusl 
set itself apart from the larger community, must divide itself from the rest 
of humankind. 

For Dante, division in any form is entirely incompatible with peace. This 
is why he champions the undivided global polity — Empire or Monarchy — 
as the sine qua non for peace on earth. This is why he cannot tolerate the 
existence of a papai state that would opt out of meinbership in thc idobal 
polity. And this is why he would not endorse the brand of Christianity that, 
hopim; for peace in heaven, encourages individuals lo withdraw from, set 
thcmsclvcs apart from thc coniniunity as a whole. To leave one's own fam- 
ily, to evade one's responsibilities as a citizen in the service of the state, is 
from Dante's point of view an egoism motivated by self-preservation rather 
than concern for others. Dante's journey to God is not that of a mystic but 
rather that of a prophet: as Antonio Piromalh remarks, Dante's vision "does 
not concludc with egoistic bcaltlude" but rather its goal is the renewal of 
all humankind. 23 

One of the Comedy's basic elements is the parallel that it estabhshes 
between Dante and Aeneas (Dante, as a latter-day Aeneas, is destined to 
work toward the foundation oi "the :;lohal Empire). At the poem's opening 
Dante, wandering alone in the "vast desert," finds himseff in the very 
i that faced Aeneas during the conflagration that burned Troy, as 
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we scc m this passagc froni the Acucicl: 

I look'd about, but jamui iiiyselfalone. 
Deserted at my nccd! IV'h liicnds were gone. 
Some spent with toil, some with despair oppress'd, 

Lcip'd licadlons; ii om the hciijhts: ihc llamcs consum'd the resi. 
Tlms, wand'ring in my way, without a guide. . . ? b 

Momcntanly alonc. Aeneas soon linds liis iamily — father, wife, and son — about 
to be engulfed by the flames that are consuming the city. On several ocea- 
sions his father begs that Aeneas leave him behind, so that at the very least 
Acncas himsclf mi^lil eseape from Troy. But At n d ul n fuses to save 
hiinsclf if it mcans that his father nuisi pensh. k\ cnuialk Anchiscs conscnls 
to be carried from the flames, as Aeneas flees Troy, not in solitar) fashion, 
but in solidanty with his fiinuly: 

Haste, my dear father, ('t is no time to wait,) 
And load my shoulders with a willins; frcis;hl. 
Whate'er befalls, your life shall be my care; 
One dcath, or one ddiv'rance, we will share. 

M\ liand sli ill lead onr lmlc son: and yon. 
M\ i.iilii.liil consort, shall our steps pursue. 27 

Aeneas will either die or survive along with his father, wife, and son, but 
he will not abandon them for the sake of his own salvation. The Comedy's 
reference to the burning of Troy, in the contcxi oi Virgil's situating his 
identity in a network of allegiance to family and state, stands as an early 
indication that I )antc is not particularly interested in teacilinii indi\ iduals to 
save their own skins (and souls). The decision to go down with Virgil 
amounts to a renunciation of salvation, if salvation must mean leaving in a 
shambles the world beneath the delectable mountain. 

We can compare the Comedy's opening with a positive cinphasis on 
family and civil society with Augustine's negative views of the same. For 
even when oik-ring lip-service to the necessity of the "social," Anynstini.' 
cannot refrain from bad-mouthing wives, children, and city life: 

The philosophers hold the view that the life of the wise man should be 
social; and in this we support them. . .heartily. . . .And yet, who would 

bc capablc of lisiins; the nuinbci md the ;:ia\ae ol the ills which abound in 
hunian si i i l W ho would be 

compelent u> assess ihcm? Our philosophers should listen to a charaeter in 
one of their own comedies. voicins"; a sentnnent with which all mankind 
agrees: "J married a wife; and misery Ifomni! ("Jiildren irav boni, and tlicy 
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inavased my carcs" |thcsc are lmcs from a plav by thc Roman author 
Terence]. . . .If, then, safety is not to be found in the home, the common 

ivliigc Ironi lho cvils ili.n bciall mankind. uh.u shall we say ofthe city? The 
largcr thc city, the more is its forum iillcd with crvrl lausuits and crimmal 
trials, even if that city bc at peace, frcc from alarm or — what is more 
frequent — thc bloodshcd. o! sedumu and civrl war. 2 ' 

Augustiiie has lost all hope in civil society as a possiblc source of hunian 
happincss. Our only resort is to renounce the City of Man in favor ofthe 
City of God. 

We can now suni up the lesson of Dante's encounter with Virgil in 
Inferno I. What mitially appears as "the right way," thc mimcdiatc solitary 
aseent to the summit of the delectable mountain, is soon revealed to be 
"the wrong way." But we are not obliged to see these ways, in the manner 
of Freccero and many others, as the "wrong way" of pagan philosophy aiu! 
thc "right way" of Christian theology. Rather, these are, for Dante, two 
ways of conceiving Christianity itself: he charaeterizes as "wrong" a 
Christianity iixated on heaven and thc individual's hopes for getting there 
and as "right" a Christianity concerned above all with the common good 
of the earthly community. But the choice between two ways is not 
ncccssanly a choice between two Christian ways, for the distinclion 
between secular solidarity and solitary transeendence "cuts aeross" the dis- 
tinetion between pagan and Christian, philosophy and theology. Just as 
there can be community-oriented and secular theology, so can there be 
philosophy that proinoies lho individuafs clcvaiion abovc thc ciilaiiglcmcnts 
of historical and material life. Both the pagan Virgil and the Christian 
Dante follow one and the same way of immanence and fellowship. Dante's 
Christianity is eloser to Virgil's paganism than it is to the brand of 
Christianity that he is attemptmg to overcome. 2 ' He follows Virgil, 
but does so as a Christian; Virgil, as a pagan, leads Dante along a way 
compatible with Dante's brand of Christianity. 

Remigio de' Girolami 

If the Christian thinking of late antiquity and the early Middle Ages tended 
to counsel the individual's withdrawal from polities, this tendeney was 
reversed 111 late medieval Scholasticism, which by and large accepted 
Aristode's assertion that humans are by their very nature "political animals." 
The Scholastic commitment to "the common good" developed from the 
! i 1 f Aristotl i i II i in i i h i 

was the basis for the various Scholastic treatments ofthe issue: 

For even if the good is the same for a single man and for a state, that ofthe 
state seems at all events something greater jik! more complete bodi io attam 
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3 preserve; for though lt is worth whilc u 
le man, it is finer and more godlike to att 



Aristotle's claim that providing for the political happiness of an entire 
commumty is "more godlike" ili.iii providing for one's own individual 
happiness appealed to thirteenth-century Christian thinkers, who saw this 
as evidence for the presence of a theological vision in Aristotle's philosophy. 
I tumans most come into their own as the "image of God," the imihiiio r/c/, 
insofar as the) most fully dedicate themselves toward the coinmon welfare 

The most direct infiuence upon Dante's concern for "the common 
good" was the Dominion friar Remigio de' Girolami, who composed his 

treatise De Bono Communi ("On the Common Good") in 1302-1303, in 
the years just prior to Dante's beginning the Comedy. A Florentine who 
studied philosophy at the University of Paris is the 1260s, Remigio 
returned to his native city, where he taught at the cathedral school at Santa 
Maria Novella from 1273-1319. Dante, who tells us in the Convivio that in 
his youth he followed "the disputations of the philosophers" at the 
cathedral schools of Horcncc, stircly came to possess a more than passing 
familiarity with Remigio's teachings. 

Remigio's fundamental premise is that the good of the whole is always 
greater than the good of the part. Hence he asserts that it is "beyond 
doubt" that the common good should be preferred to the individual good. 
And, since man is by nature a political animal, those who withdraw from 
the polis cannot rightly be called human: "If someone is not a citizen, he is 
not a hunian being" (si iioii est civis, iioii est homo). 1 ' For Remigio, humans 
simply do not exist in isolation from their political communitics: 
"If Florence were destroyed, he, who was a Florentine citizen, no longer 
can be called a Florentine. . . .And if he is no longer a citizen, he no longer 
is a man, because man by his nature is a civic animal." 32 And because an 
individual's humamu is bound up with the fate of his community, self- 
sacrifice for the common good is the highest ethical principle: a citizen 
"should be willing to go to Hell rather than see his commune there, if this 
could be done without offending God." 33 Remigio considers a certain 
contempt for one's own salvation to be an essential component of authen- 
tic C 'hnstianity, and on this point he cites no less an authority than St. Paul: 
"I could wish that I myself were cursed and cut off from Christ for the sake 
of my brothers" [Romans 9.1-4]. 34 Among the several "individualist" the- 
ses that Remigio rcfuic* is this one: ""That an individual miist preier thal the 
coniniuiiity, even the whole world, should be damned than that he should 
be damned and not the community." 35 In following Virgil to ! lell rather 
than aseending alone to the delectable mountaintop, Dante is rishino his 
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own salvation, daring to tread among those who are damned. But it is 
Virgil hnnsclf w lio, cvcn more than Dante, achieves Paul's Christian desire, 
for he exemplifies the striving for the common good by one who will 
apparendy remain forever "cursed and cut offfrom Christ." 

Following the example set by Ernst Kantorowicz in his classic ti 
ofmedieval political llicon . 'The l\iin/< 'Tuv Bodics, modern o 
have tended to view Remigio as an extremist devoted to an ideology of 
"radical corporatism," according to which the good of the state is an 
absolute value which always takes priority over, and hence effaces or 
dissolves the value of, the good of the individual. For Kantorowicz, 
Rcinigio's doctrme is a "monstrosity," a "pure collectivism" that "all but 
sinoilicred the value of individiuiJ perfeetion." 36 The passion behind 
K.amorou icz's denunciation of Remigio is rooted in the seholar's own life 
history: a politically conservative German Jew who fled Nazi Germany for 
America in the 1930s, he was ardently opposed to both 1 [itler's National 
Socialism and Soviet Communism. Kantorowicz, while recognizing that 
Dante's political thought owes some debt to Remigio, presents the latter as 
a fanatical ideologue whose course the moderate Dante could not possibly 
follow to its limit. Kantorowicz's Remigio is dangerous insofar as his think 
m;; harbors the seeds of both "nationalism" and "communism." He is 
"nationalist" in his h\ per-patriotic love for his own city of Florence (when 
Kantorovv icz accuses Remigio of advocating "the eternal death of the soul, 
that is, the jeopardy of individual salvation and celestial beatitude, for the 
sake of the temporal fatherland," it is not difficult to see that he is using 
Remigio as a sereen upon which to project his disdain for Nazism). He is 
"communist" in the "illicit extremes" to which he carries his view that 
"there was perfeetion only in the community, in the Whole." 37 

In a recent thorough study of the issue of "the common good" in late 
medieval philosophy, M. S. Kempshall has called iino question Kantorowicz's 
portrait of Remigio as a dangerous extremist. Kantorowicz presents a 
Remigio for wliom Florence is the only "whole," indeed the only lliing, 
that truly matters — a Remigio whose motto is pro patria mori, death 
(including the death of one's soul) for the sake of the noble fatherkind. 
While it is true that, as Kempshall says, Remigio assembles a "litany of 
exempla (classical, biblical, historical, and contemporary). . .in order to 
demonstrate the obligation of every citizen to sacrifice property, limbs, 
family, even life itself, for the good of the community," in faet Remigio's 
motivation is not a delusional, "nationalist" fixation on the unsurpassablc 
greatness of Florence. 38 

Remigio's teaching concerning the good of one's "commune" is a 
iiuanccd one. for he rciiimds us that we are part of several "wholes" (ram- 
es) and that what may appear a "whole" from one perspective may 
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itself be a "part" from another perspective. The scope of Rcmigio's 
conccrn is larger than simple Florentine patriotism, and one's proper 
"commune" is not merely equivalent to one's own city-state. As Kcnipshal] 
says, Remigio "uses commune, communitas, and civitas as terms which can 
describe all of the various 'commumtics' of which every individual is a 
member, be it the city, the province, the church, the kingdom, the human 
species, the world, Creation, and even God." 39 Remigio's theory is flexible 
in the sense that it allows us to shift our allegiance when a new perspective 
opens up a broader notion of the "whole" to which we bclonsr. tnibracing 
the "conimon good" does not mean, as Kantorowicz maintains in brand- 
mp, Rcrmgio's doctrine "nationalist," embracing one's own comiiiiiiiitv 
against all other communities; rather, it means always takim; ihc broadcst. 
most inclusive approach to the conimon welfare. If I emphasize "world" 
here, it is to indicate that Dante learned from Remigio to view the '"coni- 
mon good" from the perspective of what is good for the world as a wliolc; 
for 1 )ante, overvaluing one's own city or nation — not regarding it as a part 
of the global whole — is a failure to adhere to the ethical principlc 
demanded by the notion of the "common good." 

Remigio, contrary to his image as a hyper-patriot who overly esteems 
his own homeland, certainly does not glorify Florence or indulgc in 
jingoistic proclamations ol its greatness. Quite to the contrary, he severely 
rcbukcs his city with a rhctoncal slndcncy (and a lovc of linguistic plav) 
rather like Dante's: 

What pleasure can a Florcntinc citizen possibh derive in secing the sad and 
wholly woeful condition of his city? In faet ihc plazas arc dis-placcd, the 
honses uii- housed. the fannlics fiaiimcnlcd. relatives arc tin avlatcd, plcasuics 
are dis-pleasures, the games have been played and lost, the worthies appear 
un-worthy, sudi as the potciuatcs and captams who have left the c 1 1 \ . . ., lho 
vineyards cut, the palaces destroyed, and there is no longer farm or estate in 
which one can live or where one can go withont Icai o r trcmbling. In faet 
the llowcr is de llowcrcd and the lragrancc ol its fanic has been translbnned 
into the horrible steneh of infamy, according to the prophctic insight 
linplicit m the name pivcn lho cit\ in ihc vernactilai langtiagc of ns citizcns: 
they do not call it "Fiorenza," as do foreigners, but rather "Firenze." The 
French, in faet. when passins; b\ dnns; [//'/////.<] o r other fetid niatter, say "Fi, 
Fi" and hold their noses. as rl to s iy "What a fetor!" And thus Florentia has 
been changed to Flerentia ["City of Weeping"]. Thus every citizen, out of 
the natural love that he has for Florence, ought naturally to cry. 40 

Florence is not a fratyant flower (fiore) but a stinking cesspool, a faet that 
; unconsciously anticipated by changing the commencement 
e from "Fio" to "Fi" (an exclamation of disgust that we might 
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approximate with "phew"). In Remigio's view, it is foreigners who 
o\ erestimate Florence's worth, while its own citizens more properly name 
it a pile of dung. 

While presenting a general tlieory of the common good, Remigio's De 
Bono Communi was at the same time meant as a remedy for the ills of a 
specific historical situation — the division into rival factions that had torn 
apan Kcmiiyo's (and Danlc's) blorcncc. Like Dante, he aimed to heal the 
fragmented polity by teaching its citizens to think first of common good 
rathcr than scli-inicrcst. As Ivcmpshall says, Remigio's "political ideas were 
formed against a background of public controversy in which familial 
feuding, class conflict, party violence, and competition for office were 
incrcasingh rcgardcd as cvils cndcimc to civic life. . . .In 1302—1303, when 
Remigio composed De Bono Communi in order to urge his fellow citizens 
to demonstrate their love for the common good, this was more than just a 
scholastic commonplace. It was Rcnmyo's dircct rcsponsc to the cxpulsion 
of the 'White' Guelf faction." 41 Dante was himself among the "White" 
Guelfs who in 1302 had been exiled by the "Blacks," as part of the 
continual tit-for-tat in which each faction acted for its own good and to 
harm the other. Dante would certainly have welcomed De Bono Communi 
as precisely the sort of discourse needed for the salvation of Florence. 

If Remigio is clearly not a "nationalist," neither does his teaching 
amount to — as Kantorowicz says it does — a permcious "anti-individualism." 
For Remigio does not view dedication to the "common good" as 
necessitating an either/or choice between the good of the state and the 
good of the individual. If it is true that, in absolute terms, the good city is 
better than the good individual — "the city possesses a greater abundance of 
intellectual, moral, and theological virtue than one citizen (since a city 
contains a greater number of virtuous individuals)" — this does not mean 
that the good city does not include good individuals as individuals. 42 In 
other words, it is only within the framework of the virtuous city that 
virtuous individuals become fully virtuous: the good cit) depends upon and 
produces good individuals. "According to Remigio, the good of the whole 
is a greater good in itself as well as a greater good for the part. . . .The 
individual citizen can become more virtuous by existing m a eominunuy 
than he can by living m isolatioii." 43 The "common good" is a good for the 
whole as well as for all of its parts: "The individual should show greater 
love for the common good because the individual is a part within the 
whole, because the good of the part depends for its cxistcncc on the good 
of the whole, and because the good of the indh idual is included within the 
good of the whole." 44 Thus Dante's initial decision — whether to aseend 
alone to the dclcctablc inonntaintop or to (ollow Vinyl throindi I KTI — is 
not a choice between his own individual good and the common good. 
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Rathcr, k is iri pursuing the comnion good of Virgil's way that Dante also 
comes to pursue what is good for himself as an individual: to savc himself 
while umoring the world would ai 



Casella's Song 

Not long after his arrival on the shores of Mt. Purgatory, Dante meets his 
old friend Casella, a Florentine musician who was apparently fond of set- 
ting to music the words of some of Dante's lyric poems. Wearied by the 
strenuous effort of his journey thus far, Dante asks Casella if he would help 
refresh his soul by singing one of those songs as he used to do: 

And I, "If a new law does not take from you 
memory or practice of the songs of love 

ivhich is 1 10 quict n in II n loi n 

May it plcasc you thcrcwith to conifort [consolare] 

my soul somewhat, which cominii huhei 

with its body is so wearied." 

"Love that disamrses in my miiid," 

hc then began so sweetly 

that the sweetness of it still within me sounds. 

(Purg. II, 106-114) 

1 )anlc hcre inserts the performance of one of his own lyric poems into the 
Comedy's narrative. Critics agree that his purpose is not so much to glorify 
as it is to condemn his earlier poem. But what are the grounds for this 
condemnation? What is wrong with Casella's song — that is, with Dante's 
poem, the one that begins "Love that discourses in my mind"? 

Dante and Virgil are not the sole audience for Casella's performance. 
They are presently in the company of a whole group of souls newly arrived 
on the shore of Mt. Purgatory. Casella himself is a member of that group 
of more than a hundred souls, who all came teguhi; m a single boat. As 
their boat was nearing the shore, they could be heard singing in unison a 
psalm from the Bible, the one that begins "In exitu Israel de Aegypto": 

At the stern stood the cclestial steersman. 

such that blcssedncss seemed t o be lnsenbed upon hina; 

and wiihii) sal more ihan a hundred spiriis. 

"In exitu Israel de Aeaypto" 

all of them were singing logedier with one voice 

with the rest of that psalm as it is wntten. 

(Purg. II, 43-48) 
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Soon after the souls disembark, having joined up with Dante and Virgil, 
they are treated to the performance of Dante's love song. AU are deliglucd 
by the music, carried away into an attentive reverie, when suddenly they 
are brusquely interrupted by the stern old Cato, guardian of the shore of 
Mt. Purgatory. Cato berates the assembled listeners, accusing them of 
ncgligcncc and by imphcation denouncing the song and its performance as 
somediing of no or little worth. The chagrined crowd, including Dante 
and Virgil, hasten to make amends by inimediately commencing their 
journey up the mountain. 

The episode, juxtaposing the psalm In exitu Israel de Aegypto and the love 
song Love that discourses in my mind, seems constructed in such manner that 
the psalm is sanclioned wlnlc lho sen]:! is interdicied. Bui why is the psalm 
but not the song acceptable? 

The simplest reply is that at stake here is the difference between 
"proiane" and "religious" verse. Since Dante is now in the "Chiisiiaif 
realm of Purgatory, hc must learn to reject his early secular verse. 45 His 
writing must now draw upon seripture rather than upon the worldh tnidi 
tion of courtly love. Since he is now in a higher realm, he must overcome 
his allraction to earthrj things. Teodolinda Barolini views the coiidciiina 
tion of Casella's song in the context of a "theologizing of courtly lopoi 
along Augustinian lines": in Purgatory, Dante will gain "the ability to 
rchnquish even the best and most beautiful of earthly things — such as. . . 
Casella's song." 46 However beautiful its melody ina\ be, Love that discourses 
in my mind is devoid of Chnstian content, perhaps even altogether devoid 
of serious meaning. Amilcare Iannucci maintains that the purgatorial souls 
are "drawn to [Casella's song] and lulled by it primarily because of its 
sonorous beauty, and not the words of the text"; hence the song is 
"mappropnate because k is the wrong song and has no moral charge, nei- 
ther in its words nor its tune.'" 4 In suni, there is a rather largc conlingent 
of erities who claim that Dante condemns his own earlier verse as at best 
vain, perhaps sinful — on the grounds that it is not religious. 

This approach ignores the faet that Purgatory is — in ways that are 
diseussed below — the most insistently secular and "non-Christian" of the 
Comcdy's three canticles. It is hard to attribute to the pagan Cato some 
speeial londness i o r bibhcal verse. One of the main lessons to be drawn 
from the aseent up Mt. Purgatory is the essential "equality" of religious and 
nonreligious ethics. Why, then, would the cantiele begin by privileging 
religious over nonreligious hterary discourse? 

Freccero offers a more subtle understanding of the deficiency of 
Casella's song. He does not accept at fiicc value that Love that discourses in 
my mind can be charaeterized as simply a love song. In faet it is one of 
the poems for which Dante, in the Convivio, supphes an extended 
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commentary. There Dante tells us that those who may have taken such 
poems for love songs in the conventional sense have not properly under- 
stood his meaning. The lady for whom he appears to be sinting is not rcally 
a lady: rather she is a personification of philosophy, Lady Philosophy. As 
Freccero points out, when Dante asks Casella to "comfort" his soul by 
singing one of Dante's old songs, the Italian verb translated "comfort" is 
consolare. 49 The informed reader recognizes here an allusion to Boethius's 
Consolation of Philosophy, a work that takes the form of a dialogue between 
Boethius and Lady Philosophy. Dante, then, is askan;; Casella to offer hiin 
the consolation of philosophy — and, says Freccero, k is this inclination 
toward philosophy that is the iirsl ihiny that nmst be pimy."d on the shores 
of Mt. Purgatory. Purgatory opens, then, with a repetition of Inferno' i pri- 
mal seene: once again, a pagan figure funetions to direct Dante away from 
philosophy toward theology: "In the Purgatorio. . .the goal is supernatural 
happiness, for whieh philosophy is (Icfiiiitciy nol sufjiiicitt. |ust as lioctliius's 
Pliilosophia had cast out the Muses of secular poetry, she in turn is 'cast out' 
in Dante's text by Cato's rebuke." 49 

Although Freccero's reading is blessed with a certain convincing 
coherence, it is based on an extremely questionable understanding of the 
goal of Purgatory. As is diseussed below, the goal of Purgatory is not super- 
natural happiness but natural happiness (Mt. Purgatory is, after all, part of 
the natural world; it is in Dante's poem a real place, right here on earth — 
albeit on the other side of the globe), for w hich philosophy is in hit/! (Icfiiiitciy 
sujjicieii/. In the case of Inferno I, Freccero obliges us to regard Virgil as an 
allegorical figure for "God's guidance"; his reading relies upon the 
counter-intuitive notion of a theologized Virgil. And, similarly, in the case 
o! Purgatory he turns Cato into a theologian. But, as shall become elear, 
the singlc most liiiportant fiict about Cato is precisely that he is not a 
theologian. 

Thus we need to revisit the juxtaposition of In exitu Israel de Aegypto and 
Love that discourses in my mind. If the distinetion between the psalm and the 
song is neither that between "profane" and "religious" nor that between 
"philosophy" and "theology," then what is it? 

We can gain insight into the difference between the psalm and the song 
by momeiitarily seiiiny aside any eonsideralion of their "content" — that is, 
by approaching them solely in terms of the nature and cireumstances of 
their perioriiiance. 

In exitu Israel de Aegypto is a choral performance: "all of them were 
siii!>iiii> loyeiher with one voice." The entire community of more than a 
hundred souls gathered together in the boat participates in the singing of 
the psalm. The voice of the song is "one" (una) yet at the same time many. 
There is a striking emphasis on the collective subjectivity of this group: not 
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only when they are singing, but even when they speak directly to Dante 
and Virgil, their language is represented as the voice of a subject that is at 
the same timi' boih plural and sinsriilar: 

The crowd which reniaincd there sceined 

suan;>v lo die pl.ice. :yzini^ ahoul 

Hke he \ailui\ w lio iries | </.<.>'./<;<;/, /] new dnnsp. 

The sun was shooting forth the day 

011 all sides and w uh his deii arrows 

had ehased Capricorn from mid-heaven, 

When die n \ ' \ | raised l'' 

towards us, saying to us, "If you know, 

show us the wa\ up die mouiHain." 

(Purg. II, 52-60) 
There is somcthim» graiiimatically strangc in these lmes: the crowd (a 
plnrality) gazes about "like he (a singular subject) who tries (third-person 
singular verb) new things." C li ± I i I i rrccl I ramimu 

by translating the phrase as "like those (a plural subject) who try (third- 
person plural verb) new things." Equally strange is the grammatical 
"barbarism" ofthe phrase "the new people raised ks face" — as if this crowd 
of more than a hundred persons shares one and the same face. Again, 
Singleton is compelled to correct Dante, translating the phrase as "the new 
people raised their faces," thus turning the crowd back into a collection of 
distmctly disccrnablc individiials. Bm dus is a betrayal of Dante's purpose, 
which was to represent this group as a plural-singular subject, a subject to 
which the distinetion bctween "he" and "they," between "I" and "we," 
does not pertain. 50 Dante aims here to endow the community as a whole 
with the mdivisiblc subjcctivity that is uormally reserved solely for a sinsrlc 
hunian. Posing the question concerning the way up the mountain, they do 
not rely on a "spokesperson"; altlioiuji it ma\ violate verisirnilitude, they 
all simultaneously say the same thing. They speak as an entire undividcd 
gente, with the communal voice of a whole people, a nation. 

If the performan oi~ 1 ini 1 i l \ i icil chorus who 

sing, speak, and act collectively, Love that discourses in my mind is on the con- 
trary rcprcscnlcd as the virtuoso periormance by :m iiidi\'idiuil ""siar," Casclla. 
The transition from the performance ofthe psalm to the performance ofthe 

ons; is marked I l' hini i li Ironi h i t ol flu on n ini 

in which, up to this poini, his indh idual subjectivity has been submerged: 

I saw one [»//,/| jfthein \lor\ di > > n 
lo euihi.ua.- me, uilh sueh iiie.il alieeuon 
that he moved me to do the same. 

(Purg. II, 76-78) 
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This is no longer the una of those who "wert mi i rli itl i 

[una] voice." This is now the una ofindividualism, of the one who divides 
himself ofFfrom the rest of the community. 

As we turn from the song's performance to its content, we find 
confirmation of our suspicion that the song is condemned for its excessive 
individualism. For one might say that Love that discourses in my mind is "'all 
about me." The song's first stanza, for instance, is notable for its repetition 
of "me" and "my": 

Amor che nc la mciHc mi tagiona 

dc la mia donna disiosamcntc, 

move cose di lei meco sovente, 

Che lo 'intellect sovr'esse disvia. 

Lo suo parlar si dolcemente sona, 

che Fanima ch'ascolta e che lo sente 

dice: "Oh m c l.issa! ch'io non son posscntc 

di dir quel ch'odo de la donna m/V/!» 3 ' 

(Lovc which, with fcrvcnt dcsirc, in the mind, 

Discourses with me concerning my lady, 

Oftcn raiscs with mc things about her 

Of which the intellect cannot keep traek. 

His speech so sweetly sounds, 

That the soul which lislcns 10 and hcars it 

Says: "Oh woe is me\ for I have not the power 

To say what I hcar about my lady!") 

This stanza offers a particularrj heightened example of the concern with 
"self ' that is charactcnstic of lyric poetry in the courtly tradition — a 
tnidition nicely summed up here by the "Oh me lassal" ("Oh woe is me!"). 
Although the song purports to represent a dialogue between Love and the 
poet, what transpires is in fiict an internal monologue: the poet's mind is 
turned inward on itself. 

We hiu! a sinkm;>, diik-rcnce when we compare the individualist 
subjcctivity of Love that discourses in the mind with the ambiguous plural- 
singular subject of 7« exitu Israel de Aegypto. As we can see from the psalm's 
opening verses, the voice of the self, of the "I," is absent from this discourse: 

When Israel went out from 

Egypt, 
The house of Jacob Ironi a 

Pcoplc of strangc language. 
Judah became his sanetuary, 
Israel his dominion. 

(Ps. 113 [114]) 
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Not only is there no "I" or "me" in the psalm, but the third-pcrson 
subject, "Israel," both is and is not an individual. "Israel" is the name that 
God gives to Jacob in Genesis. But "Israel" also names the whole commu- 
nity of Jacob's descendants, the "house of Jacob," the nation of Israel. It is 
these descendants of Jacob who "went out from Egypt" — Jacob himself 
having alread) died before the exodus. So the psalm's first line employs the 
name of a singlc individual, "Israel" Qacob), to signify an entire ocnlc: ihc 
subject has the appearance of individuality but is in fact a collective one. 
Moreover, "Israel" also functions to name the place that is this people's 
destination. The psalm, especially when read in contrast with Casella's 
som;, indicatcs ihc nicrging of the individual's iate with the fate of the 
community: the identity of the "he" is inextricably bound up with 
ihc identity of the "they." Israel (Jacob) survives as Israel (the nation and 
the place). 

It is fitting that it should be none other than Cato who should put an 
end to the performance of Casella's song. For in Dante's day Cato had 
come to signify the very concern for the "common good" that the perfor- 
mance of Love that discourses in my tnind seems to vitiate. As Ronald 
Martinez remarks, "renewed interest in Roman history had made of Cato 
an exemplum for medieval defenses of the bonmu connnune. . . .Cato repre- 
sents the virtuous citizen that Dante's empire was meant to fashion: one 
who lived not for himself but for his fellow citizens and all the world." 52 
John A. Scott, who offers a rich diseussion of Cato in his invaluable book 
Dante's Political Purgatory, also informs us of the link that Dante must have 
forged between Cato and Remigio's notion of the "common good": 

Dante regarded. . .the suicide. . .of Cato. . .as an act of supremc selfi- sacni'icc 
on behalf of the res publica: and, as we learn at the beginning of Monarchia 
[2.5]: "Whoever purposes the good of the commonwealth, purposes the 
goal of right." It is thereiore interesting to discover that. . .we find a similar 
attitude in a passage of the De Bono Coimiiuiii, written by Remigio de' 
Girolami: "One rcads of mniiinerahlc heroie liomu» that IreutientK 
c.\poscd thcmsch es to death for the state, in other words for the common 
good, for they cared more for the good of the coiimumu eallh than for their 
own. . . .Thus C.ato killed himself as some believe, because the dominion of 
Rome had fiilku to Jtilins C'aesai and he believed that the state was in 

We can now fully understand why it is Cato, emblematic of those who 
care "more for the good of the commonwealth than for their own," who 
stands in judgment over the relative merits of the song and the psalm. Cato 
does not scorn non-Christian music; rather, he scorns self-centered 
individualism. 
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In sum, Love that discourses in my mind and In exitu Israel de Acgypto are indeed 
juxtaposed in such marmer that we are meant to see the distinction becween 
them as heraldimt a transition froni ihc inicrnal to thc piinytorial. L5ui whai is 
at stake in Purgatory II is neither a distinction between "profane" (non- 
Christian) and rcligious (Christian) litcrary drscourse nor a distinction becween 
philosophy and theology. Cato opposes Casella's song not because is it insuffi- 
cicntly Christian bin rathcr bccausc its cxclusive concern for the self distracts 
from the psalm's conceni for the welfare of the state. The transition ironi I Icll 
to Purgatory (a transition for which Cato serves as the symbolic "threshold") 
is not the transition from a "non-Christian" to a "Christian" spacc; instcad it is 
thc transition ironi a worid charactcnzcd by frainncntation and scliish individ 
ualism to one characterized by community and collectivisnC 4 



Cato, Nature, the Earthly Paradise 

Puroalory. opcning with an insistcncc on the "common good," thus places 
up front a message that is not particularly "Christian." Nor, on the other 
hand, is this message to be conceived of as "non-Christian." Rather, the 
striving for the "common good" is an impulse that, ideally, motivates all 
humans, regardless of any religious concerns. 

Indeed, in Monarchy this very notion of the common good serves as the 
cxamplc of the sort of knowledge that all rational hunian bcings will arrive 
at uaturally, without need of any assistance from scripture or revelation: 

For thcrc are sonic jiidirnicins ol God which hunian rcason can arrive at by 
its own unaidcd cfforts, such as this: that a nian shonld sacnhcc hnnsclf for 
his country; for if thc pan should put itseli at nsk for the sake of the whole, 
then since nian is pari ol his coininiinit\ . as Aristotlc sa\s m thc 1'oUaa thcn 
a nian should sacnlicc hnnsclf for his country, as a lcsscr ijood for a sjrcatcr. 
And so Aristotle says in the Ethics: "though it is worthwhile to attain the 
good nicrcly for onc nian. it is lincr and inorc ;;odlikc io attain n t'or a pcoplc 



The truth that Cato exemphfies at the outset of Purgatory is a truth that was 
fully known to Aristotle and which can be fully known to all those who 
pursue the path of philosophical reason. Such truths — those that humans 
can arrive at by their "own unaided efforts" — were in the Middle Ages 
termed "natural." They were distinguished from "supernatural" truths, 
those which cannot be attained by reason alone but which instead can only 
be prantcd by revelation or divine grace. Truths that are "natural" are cul- 
turally universal: pcoplc ironi all linics and places, oi all religions and races, 
are born with the potential to grasp them. 
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Purgatory, then, opens with a lesson (concerning the primacy of the 
collective whole over the individual part) that can be grasped by people of 
all faiths and by reason alone, without faith. We do not, and Cato did not, 
need to read the Bible to learn lliis lesson (we will see near the end of part I 
that Cato is precisely he who does not need a god to tell him how to act 
virtuously). It is a truth accessible to all peoples, in all times and places. As 
this book reveals, this "equal access" for Christians and non-Christians 
alike is an essential aspect of the allciiorical sigiiificancc ofDante's journey 
to the sunimit of Mt. Purgatory. 

When Cato is first introduced, near the beginning of Pmviitory 1, he is 
already strongly associated with the notion of "natural" (as distmet ironi 
"fhcological" or '"Christian") virtue. The canto opens with Dante and 
Virgil havingjust finished their journey up from the depths of Hell, in the 
center of the earth, back to the earth's surface. They find themselves now 
on the shore of Mt. Purgatory, in the southern hemisphere. Dante turns his 
attention to the South Pole, and he sees in the sky a certain "four stars": 

I turned to the n;;ht and syve hccd 
to the other polo. and saw four snirt 
never before seen save by the first people. 
(Purg. I, 22-4) 

Turning his attention toward the North Pole, Dante now sees Cato for 
the first tinie, and Cato's face is illuminated b\ the light shining from these 
four stars: 

I lis beard w as Ion;; and sireaked with uhilc, 
like his locks of which a double tress 
fell upon his breast. 
The rays of the four holy lights 
so adorned his laci: with brisrhtness 
that I saw him as if the sun were before him. 
{Purg. I, 34-39) 

Cato's significance as a key element of Pu \ , i , ill< hstilled in this 

image of the four stars that illuminale his face. Commentators agree that 
the four stars represent the "four cardmal virtues" — which in the thiru-cnlh 
and fourteenth centuries were said to be the primary subject of a late 
classical collection of moral aphorisms, read by every schoolboy as a sort of 
Latin primer, known as the Distichs ofCato.*' 

The four "cardmal'" (or, "moral") virtues (traditionallv said to be pru- 
dence, temperance, justice, and fortitude — although the specific 
tion need not concern us here) are those "natural" moral qualiti 
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shared in common by all virtuous humans. They are the roots of the good 
actions of any human being. The notion of the four cardinal virtues 
accounts for the undeniable goodness of humans in all cultures, regardlcss 
of reHgion. A Christian, ajew, a Muslim, a pagan such as Cato, even an 
atheist may well possess the four cardinal virtues. 

All humans are naturally born with the faculties requisite for the devel- 
opment of the four cardinal virtues. Some humans, through the grace of 
God, are also granted possession of the three theological virtues — faith, 
hope, and charity (love). If the four cardinal virtues "come naturally" to 
human reason, the three theological virtues, on the other hand, can only be 
had through grace or revelation. As Aquinas asserts, humans who possess 
only the four cardinal virtues are able to "act well" withm the iramework 
of life on earth; they will not be able, however, to enjoy the '■supernatural 
happiness" of those who will be saved in the aftcrliil — a happiness w hich 
lepends upon th p< i h di beological titues, which can only 

be known "by Divine revelation, contained in Holy Writ." 37 

A bit later in Purgatory, Virgil (who like Cato embodies the concept of 
the virtuous non-Christian), diseussing his status as a resident of Limbo, 
makes an implicit reference to his possessing the four cardinal virtues while 
cxplicitl\ acknowlcdging that he does not possess the three theological 



There I abide with those who were not 

elothed with the three holy [i. c., theological] virtues. and wtthotit 
sin knew the others [i.e., the cardinal viilucs| and lollowcd all ofthem. 
(Purg. VII, 34-36) 

Virgil and his fellow residents of Limbo (pagans such as Homer, Aeneas, 
Socrates and Plato, and Muslims such as Saladin, Avicenna, and Averroes), 
know ing and following the four cardinal virtues, are every bit as sinless, as 
niorally purc, as are the most virtuous Christians. And so is that virtuous 
I lindu wliom 1 )antc imagmes in Paradiso, all of whose "wishes and acts are 
good. . . ./without sin in life or spcech," {Pai. XIX, 73-75), although he 
lives "on the bank of the Indus" where "none is there to speak, / or read 
or write of Christ" (70-72). Dante never once suggests that the moral prac- 
tice of such non-Christrans, as citizens of the human commwiity, might have 
been improved had they been Christians. They are all illuminated by the 
four cardinal virtues. 

The locus for Dante's treatment of the three theological virtues is 
Paradise, a place presumably off-limits to virtuous non-Christians (I say 
"presumably" because, near the end of part II, I question whether this is in 
faet the case). Preparatory to his beatific vision of God, Dante must first pass 
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an "exam" indicating his possession of the theological virtues — faith, hope, 
and charity (Paradiso, cantos XXIV-XXVI). 

13y assignmg the four cardinal ("moral") virtues to Purgatory and the 
three theological virtues to Paradise, Dante thus appears to divide the 
< Joiucdy's latter two canticles into a natural (philosoplncal) and a supermu 
urai (theological) domain. (Later in part I we will question the adequacy of 
this distinction between a "philosoplncal" Puivalory and a "tlicological" 
Paradiso; for the rime being, however, we will provisionally accept it.) He 
disassociatcs the sumniii ili.ii can be attained by natural moral virtue from 
the summit that can be attained only by grace, by revelation and theology. 
He establishes two goals: one that may be attained by peoples of all cultures, 
regardless of their faiths, and one that may be attained only by that portion 
of humanity blessed witb Christian revelation. 

Dante's insistence that one can acquirc the "cardinal" or "moral" virtues 
entirely without ChriMianitv aligns him withjohn of Paris, who just a few 
years previously, in his On Kingly dini Papai Power ( 1 302), had said more or 
less the same thing. As Kempshall says, paraphrasing John's position: 
"Perfect justice can exist in a political community, even a pagan commu- 
nity, which is not subject to Christ or to His vicar [i. e., the pope]; moral 
[i. e., "cardinal"] virtues can be acquired perfectly without their theological 
counterparts. . . John of Paris realized that, if Aristotle's life of virtue was 
to be cited as the goal of the temporal ruler without thereby subjecting the 
king to the church, then moral virtue would have to be released from its 
necessary connection with grace. . . .There can be true and perfect justice 
where Christ is not the ruler, namely where the kingdom is ordered 
towards the life of aeqmrcil moral virme [i. e., the 'cardinal' virtues]." 58 

By placing the purgatorial souls in Cato's charge, by presenting Cato in 
the light of the four cardinal ("moral") virtues, and by employing Cato as 
a moral instructor whose lesson (the primacy of the community over the 
self ) is, in Dante's mind, the very epitome of those things that "human 
reason can arrive at b\ hs o\\ n unaidcd efiorts," Dante makes it clear ironi 
the ' min i i 'i /i n i m thing of concern to everyone, 

C'.linstians and non-Christians alike. The Comedy's central canticle opens 
under the aegis of this ecumenical understanding of human virtue. Cato's 
role as guardian of Purgatory means that one need not be Christian to be 
welcome as a participant in the project of the purgatorial community. 

Purgatory s initial movement is not, as Freccero argues in his 
interpretation of Casella's song, the purgation of natural reason and the 
exposition of philosophy's insufficiency. Rather, it is a movement that 
endorses humankind's innate potential to act in accordance with rational- 
ity in a mamier suilicient ior the purgatorial goal. In Purgalory "philosophy" 
(by which is signified the moral and rational faculties conimon to humans 
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of all cultures and faiths) is not "cast out" (to use Freccero's phrase) but 
rather truly comes into its own. 

That theology, religion, faith, are not essential components of the 
purgatorial project does not mean that they are necessarily absent. Rather, 
it means that their presence is not a prerequisite for the attainment of the 
goal. On the literal level, of course, Christianity is omnipresent m 
Purgatory — the very idea of an intermediate realm of judgment, between 
i Icll and I Ica\ cn. being a specitically C "hristiau coiitribiition to ihc imagerv 
of eschatology. But to say that Purgatory (the place) is Chnsfian does not 
oblige us to say that the meaning or purpose of Purgatory (the poem) is 
Christian. Nor, in saying that religion is inessential to the primary aim 
toward which Dante works in the second canticle (which happens to be 
the same as the primary aim of the Comedy as a whole and of Dante's liie as 
a whole), are we saying that Christianiu is not itself iit and suiiicicni (or the 
accompHshment of that aim. The purgatorial aim may be achieved by 
Christians as Christians (they do not need to be philosophers to reach the 
summit of Mt. Purgatory). But the summit does not exclude — rather it 
invites and indeed relies upon — the presence and participation of 
non-Christians as non-Christians. Reason and revelation, philosoph) and 
religion, are parallel ways of accomplishmg the purgatorial project. 

What precisely is the aim, the goal of the purgatorial project? It is literally 
the Earthly Paradise (the Garden of Eden), which is situated a( the summit 
of Mt. Purgatory and toward which all purgatorial souls are advancing. But 
the Earthly Paradise functions as a figure, an allegory for the just and peace- 
ful hunian socicty. lho ideal undivided global coniniunily that Dante calls 
"Monarchy" or "Empire." The purgatorial journey is not an effort to tran- 
seend earthly things; k is a journey toward the earth — the earth as it once 
was and as Dante hopes it will again be in the future, a place of undist tubei 1 
peace. As Enzo Girardi remarks, "it is elear that Purgatory is. . .the canticle 
of the earth and of living on earth in a state of frcedom." lV And, as Seott 
tells us, the Earthly Paradise at the summit of Mt. Purgatory represents "the 
happiness attamable through (ustice and the teaelnngs of philosophy." 60 

We can present this understanding of Purgatory s allegory with a great 
deal of confidence because it is firmly grounded in Dante's Monarchy. 
According to the theological approach to Dante, the Comedy represents a 
single linear progression — from Hell through Purgatory to Heaven — 
toward the goal of the beatific vision of God. Purgatory is thus seen as a 
place of transition in which Christians souls are "passing through." The 
Earthly Paradise is not a goal in itself but rather a "way station" where 
Christians litiger for a while on their journey to Paradise. Humankiuu has 
a single authentic goal, a single mode of happiness — that which is "super- 
natural." Heaven is the ultimate goal — and since the notion of "ultimate 
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goal" necessarily entails that the goal is singular, then the summit of 
Mt. Purgatory, even if it may be called a goal, can at best be a lesser or 
intermediate one. 

But m Monarchy 1 )ante insists that the earthly goal is not to be conceived 
as a lesser or merely intermediate one. Rather, the goal of "natural" 
happiness — felicity here on earth — is every bit as ultimate as is the goal of 
'"supernatural" happiness. sinee hunian nature is uniqucly Jual, a combination 
of a terrestrial and a celestial essence: 

Thus if nian is a kmd of liuk bclwccn contipublc and incorruptible ihinip. 
since every sneli liuk shares soinelhiiii; o I" the nature of the extrcmes it umtes, 
man must necessarily have something of both natures. And since every 
nature is ordered toward its own ultimate goal, it follows that man 's aoal is 
luvlold: so lli.u. he alone .11110111; all ere.ued beinsrs is ordered to two ultimate 
goals, one of theni ben I i eorruplible bein 1 ihei h I 

an incorruptible being. 61 

Dante's aseribing "ulliinate" status to the goal of natural happiness is a 
remarkable novelty with respect to the mainstream tradition of Chnstian 
Seholastieisin. Aquinas, ior exainple, also rccognizes thal hunian nature is 
composite, such that on the one hand we share something in common 
with "God and the angels" while on the other hand we share something in 
common with the "other ammals." But for Aquinas the two nrodes of 
happiness corresponding to these two aspects of our nature and their cor- 
responding modes of happiness (speculation, contemplation, or theoria — 
the happiness of God and the angels; aelion or praxis — the happiness of 
aininals) a re b\ no nieans both ulliinate goal'-: rather, ihe pnniaey oi lhcon,i 
as our "last end" mcans thal /mi.\7.s can at besi yield "imperlcci happiness," 
the happiness of those who have not really achieved their goal: 

Therefore the last and perlect happiness. which we await in the life to conre, 
consists entirely in contemplation. But imperleel happiness. such as can be 
had here, consists first and principally, in an operation of the praelical 
nuelleci direetins; human acuons and passions, as staled in Siiliomiiilicdii 
Ethics 10. 7-8. 62 

Aquinas does not deny that there can be human happiness here on earth. 
But he does deny that such happiness — which is the happiness of the 
practical rather than the speculative intellect, ofpraxis rather than theoria — 
can be anything more than a secondary goal. As Etienne Gilson insists, 
Dante's notion of humankind's "two ultimate goals" is a major departure 
from Aquinas's position. 63 And, as we shall see below, this elevation of 
earthly happiness to a goal the status of which equals (or even cxeels) the 
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goal of happincss m tlic aitcrliic is a lcgacy of the Arabo-Islamic philosoplncal 
tradition founded by al-Farabt in Baghdad in the tenth century AD. 

Dante's insistence that the two goals are both ultimate is manifest in his 
revising a commonplace figure for the relation between man's spiritual 
(theoretical) and political (practical) life. Proponents of hierocratic 
ideology, according to which the powers of the state are subordinate to and 
dependent upon the powers of the church, were fond of conipaniii; the 
two powers to the moon and the sun. In Monarcliy. 1 )antc outlines the hie- 
rocratic use of the analogy, the validity of which he does not accept: 

Firsily thcy say. basin;; thcmsclvcs on Genesis, that God created "two great 
lights" — a grcalcr light and a lcssci light- mi i hai the onc might rule the day 
and the other rule the night; these they took m an allcgoncal sense to mean 
the two powers, i. e., the spiritual and the temporal. They then go on to 
arguc that. jusi as the moon. which is the lcssci light has no light except that 
which it receives from the sun, in the same way the temporal power has no 
aiithoiiu i m i m h i Inch n iccci i m ih i niltial power.'' 1 

Dante spends the resi of this chapter of Moiiiirdiy rciiiimg the logic of tlns 
analogy. But if in Monarchy Dante is content to question the conclusions 
that hierocratic ideologues draw ironi the analogy of moon and sun, in the 
Comedy he rejects the very premise of the analogy. There he envisions a 
new analogy, a relation between equak, figured now not as the relation 
between moon and sun but as the relation between two suns: 

Rome, which made the world good, 
used to havc two situs, which made visible both 
i' ' ! i / / i 

(Purg. XVI, 103-108) 

We should note that these words from the speech of Marco Lombard are 
situated very near the center of the Comedy, coming at the end of the 5(>th 
of the poem's 100 cantos. So this message — that humankind has two goals 
that are essentially equal — is central to the message of the Comedy as a 
whole. (One might suggest that the poem's central message is not "Thou 
shalt be Christian!" but rather "Thou shalt be more pagan!") There are two 
roads — the road of the world and the road of God — each with its own light, 
each equally "great" (bodi are suns), neither subordinate to the other. 

Dante could have said, if he had wanted to, that there is one road — the 
way to God — and that the moon of philosophy (Virgil) guides us part of 
the way along that road, until the sun of theology (Beatrice) rises to illumi- 
nate the final stages of the journey toward the one ultimate destination. 
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fhis is m fact how the poem is normaUy read by the "theological" school 
of Dante criticism that has dominated American Dante scholarship m 
recent decades. (This school betrays Dante by turning him into Aquinas.) 
But what he wanted to say is that there are two goals, that those goals arc to 
be equally valued, and that each goal has its own proper source of guidance 
and ilhiiiiiiialion. Virgil is not a moon but is a sun; iiulccd 1 )antc addrcsscs 
him precisely as such in Inferno XI: "O sun that heal every troubled vision" 
(91). l'lnlosophy is the one sun, the source of illumination when w c arc 
sccking happincss in the way of the world. (Happiness in the way of the 
worid is dms rcndcrcd independen! ironi rcligion and niadc ailainablc by 
peoples of all religions.) Theology is the other sun, the source of illumina 
tion when we are seeking happiness in the way of God. Taken together, 
the passage from Monarchy concerning our two ultimate goals and the 
passagc from the Comedy concerning the two roads show that Dante was 
workmg hard to resist the subordination of practical (political, natural) to 
theoretical (contemplative, supernatural) happiness that is evident in 
the teachings of Aquinas, for whom there is a single road and a single 
ultimate goal. 

For earthly happiness we do not need illumination from theology. 
A passage from the conclusion of Monarchy sheds a great deal of light on the 
point ofPurgatory's allegory, which is to assert that the construetion of a just 
and peaceful human society (the Earthly Paradise) does not in any way 
depend upon rchgious ciiliijiiciimcnt: 

Inefiablc providcncc has thus set before us two goals to aim at: i. c happiness 
in titis life, which consists in the exercise of our oiru poircrs and is figured in 
dic caniiiy pai\niisc; and happiness jn ih;' cicrnal hlc. which consists m the 
enjoyment of the vision of God (to which our own powers cannot raise us 
cxccpt wilh ihc iiclp ni i li lu u which i i i ihc hcavcnly 

paradise. Now these two kinds oi happiness must be reached by different 
mcans, as i pi n;; dilieient ends. ] hej i h tlie tcailiings 

c/ pliilosophy pro\aded that we lollow ihcm pumnp into piactice the moral 
and intellectual virtues [e. g., the four cardinal virtues]; whereas we attain the 
eond llnoi I, pinuial i liin which Hai cei I htiniai i i m i i vid ! 
that we follow thern putting into praetiec the llieoloeical virtues, i. e., faith, 
hope, and charity. These ends and the means to attain them have been 
shown to us on the one hand by hunian rcason. which Ihis been entirely 
revealed by the phihsophers, and on the other hand by the Holy Spirit, w lio 
[hroiiirh ihc prophets and sacied wnlcrs, thiomrh lesus (dilisi ihc -on oi' 
God, coetcrnal wilh lilin and throus;h his disciplcs. has icvcalcd to us the 
transeendent truth we cannot do without. 65 

Here Dante speaks of "happiness in this life" as bemg "figured in the 
earthly paradise" — indicating to us that Puroniorys Earthly Paradise is to be 
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read precisely as a "figure," an allegory for the terrestt ial felicity that we can 
achieve through "our own powers," which need not be assisted by theol- 
ogy. To achieve the goal of the just and peaceful undivided hunian society, 
humans do not require religious revelation, since the means to that end 
have been "entirely revealed to us by the philosophers." If for the second 
goal, the "enjoyment of the vision of God," humans cannot do without the 
"transeendent truth" revealed by seripture, for the iirsl goal of happiness 011 
earth we can entirely dispense with such truth. 

Christianity thus has no necessary role to play in the political reform that 
is at the center of Dante's mission. In a sense, religion is irrelevant to the 
C'oiiicily's central project. But we must emphasize that this does not mean 
that Christianity w ill not. cannot, or ought not play a role in the formation 
of iiu.' karthh Paradisc. thcjust and peaceful global community. Ralhcr it. 
means that, strictly speaking, religion is not needed. But as we shall see 
below, religion contributes to the "philosophical" goal of happiness on 
earth insofar as it fmictions, for some people and some cultures, as an 
"image" or representation of philosophical truth. 

Dante needed to say that religion is niessciitial to huniankind's natural 
goal of happiness on earth because he wanted to insist that the global 
Monarchy, which would include all the nations and cultures of the worid, 
would not be a Christian Monarchy. Dante knew that the various peoples 
of the worid, even if they would perhaps one day consent to give up their 
political autonomy for the sake of the common global good, would never 
consent to give up their religions. (The chureh's claim to have ruling 
authonn in the political sphere, Dante says, is an idea found "abhorrent" 
by "not only all Asians and Africans, but also the greater part of those who 
live in Europe." 66 ) The global Monarchy is not culturally imperialistic; ii 
does not aim to make over all nations in the unage oi the one ruler's nation 
(and that is why the Monarch is himself "above" or removed from nation- 
hood). In Monarchy, Dante outlines a plan according to which partieular 
cultures retain their particularily while subiiiitting theinselves, for the sake 
of global peace (itself the condition for their own happiness), to a "com- 
mon law" administered by the Monarch and founded on the universal 
philosophical iruths (e. g., the good of the whole is greater than the good of 
the part) that are relevant to all humans: 

For nations, kingdoms, and cities have charaeteristies of their own, which 
need to be go\ , i < 1 l' //< m hur< toi Aur is a rule which governs life. 
Thus the Scvthians. who live bcyond lho sevemh zone and are exposed to 
niglus and days of very unequal length, and who endurc an alinost unbear- 
able mtcnsity of cold, need to have one set of laws, while the Garamanics 
rcqiurc diffcrcnt laws, since they live in the equatorial zone and have days 
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and m:;his ol'cqual k-iiijlh, and bccansc ofthc cxccssi\c he.u ofthe air cannot 
bcar to covcr thcmsclvcs with clothcs. . . .Mankind is to be ruled by [the 
Monarch] m lhosc mattcrs which are common to all men and of rclcvancc 
to all, and is to be guided toward peace by a common law. 67 

Dante's insistence that the diverse peoples of the global Monarchy would 
ruh) iIk n "dilicrcnt laws" could not but suggest to Dante's contempo- 
raries that they might also retain their difFerent reHgions. For the word 
"law" — which Dante here defines as "a rule which governs hfe" — was m 
Dante's age a synonym for the word "religion." Marsilius of Padua, for 
instance, says: "In this scnse of the term law [lex\ all religions [sectae], such 
as that of Muhammad or of the Persians, are called laws in whole or in 
part." 68 In fact, just a sentence or two iolU n mi pa Dante u ih 

word "law" in this religious scnse ("Moses himself writes in the law 
that. . ."). And it was a commonplace of the Islamic and Jewish philosoph- 
lcal tradilion to which Danlc was partly indcbtcd thal ihc divcrsity of reli- 
gions laws was among those diverse localh spcciilc phenomena rooted in 
natural environmcntal diticrences such as climate. 6 '' 

The "common law" that will guidc niankind toward pcacc is the law oi 
phtlosophy, not any one rehgious law. Dante does not envision the fiiture 
new age as the Christianization of' the globe. If Dante sees himself as a 
"niissioiiary" to the whole world, his mission is not a religious but rather a 
political one. 

It is true that there is something "divine" or "sacred" about the 
Monarchy: God wills that the Monarch rule the earth, and ihc Monarch's 
lcgitimacy and authority derive directly from God. But if God wills and 
institutes the Monarchy, He does not will that it be a Chrisiitin Monarchy. 
The idea of a Christian Monarchy would kitally iindcnninc the Monarchy's 
ven pttrpose — for it is an idea that would further divide the peoples of the 
earth rather tahan tinite thein. 1 he philosopliical "carthly paradise" does not 
overthrow or replace the various religions already in place. It allows various 
peoples to pursue their various rehgious paths — which for many of these 
peoples funetion as a kind of philosophy — while clearly displaying the fact 
that no singlc religious path is a prerequisite for the terrestrial felicity of 
hunian society. 



Religion and Imagination 

Precisely in the center of Purgatory — in the seventeenth of the canticle's 
tlurty-three cantos — Virgil enlightens Dante conecrnmg the rational 
structure of "vice" or what we might call "the bad" (if we hesitate to use 
the terms "sin" and "evil," it is because these have rcligioi 
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which are notably absent from Virgil's discourse). As Virgil presents his 
tcacliing, he and Dante are located on the fourth of Purgatory's seven 
terraces; that is to say, they are right in the middle of Purgatory. If Virgil's 
account of the rational order that underlies "every action deserving 
pmiislimcnt'" (l'uro. XVI!. 105) is ilius ..si ihc striiciural ccntcr ol ' Pinvtiiory, 
k is because that order functions as the philosophical "core" — the deep 
structure — upon which the Christian imagination has erected its doctrine 
of the Seven Deadly Sins. 70 Virgil teaches the bare-bones, abstract univer- 
sal schema of "the bad," stnpped of all adornment, imagery, contingcni 
cireuinstaiice, and particular elaboration. 

Virgil begins with an exposition of some general principles, before 
urning to a more specific enumeration of the structure of vice. He indi- 
:ates that love is the motive force of every good and bad action. Love is 
tself of two types, "either natural or of the mind." By "natural love" is 
meant something akin to animal instinct — the desires that we share with all 
terrestrial creatures for such things as nourishment, shelter, self-preservation, 
reproduction. When we follow these natural instincts, our actions in this 
sphere are "always without error." But humans are also motivated by 
desires above and beyond those of animal instinct; lt is in this sphere eon- 
cerning desires "of the mind" that our actions are qualified as good and 
bad. W e love badlv either by dcsiring bad things or b\ dcsiring good things 
either too much or too little: 

He began: "Neither Crcator nor ereature, 

my son, was ever without love, 

either natural or of the mind, and this you know. 

The natural is always without error; 

but the other may err either through a bad object, 

or through too much or too little vigor. 

Wlnlc li is direeled on ihc piini.uy good, 

and on secondary goods observes right mcasurc. 

it cannot be the cause of ill pleasure. 

But when it is turned to the bad, or speeds 

to good with more zeal or with less than it ought, 

against the crcator works his ereature. 

Hence you can comprehend that love must 

be the seed in you of cvcr\ virtue 

and of every action deserving piinishincnt 

(Purg. XVII, 91-105) 

Seiri!]:; aside considcration of the doctrine presented here, we note the 
abstract, philosophical style of this discourse — a style more universal than 
particular. After he has finished part of his lesson, Virgil is referred to as a 
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"doctor" (i.e., professor of philosophy) whose discourse is an act of 
"rcasoiiing"': "The loft\ doctor \<loitorc\ had niade an end of his reasoning 
\rdgioiidiiicnio\" (XVIII, 1-2). l'wicc diiring the episode Dante ealls Virgil his 
maestro — the kalian for magister, a tide assigned to the professor of philosophy 
(XVII, 81; XVIII, 10). And Virgil explicitly associates his speech with "rea- 
son" in a famous stanza, the implications of which we shall consider later in 
part I: "As far as reason sees here / I can tell you; beyond that wait / only for 
Beatnce, for it is a matter of faith" (XVIII, 46-48). Dante clearly means for 
us to perceive that what we are given here, in the very center of Purgatory, is 
a lesson in rational philosophy: we are invited to witness Dante at "sdiool." 
As Virgil continues, he explains the rationale that distinguishes 
Mt. Purgatory's seven terraces. On the lower three terraces are purged the 
vices of those who love "the bad," those whose desire inelines toward the 
wrong things. On the central terrace (where Virgil and Dante presently 
fmd tlicinsclvcs) is purged the vice of those who apprehend "the good" but 
who do not strive sufficiently to gain it. On the upper three terraces are 
purged the vices of those who love "secondary goods" (things that are 
good in themselves but which are lesser than "the good" which will 
make them happy) in an excessive manner. Virgil ilirlher cxplains that 
the three modes in which we may love "the bad" are all subsumed under the 
category "wishing harm to our neighbor," and we recognize that these 
three modes correspond to the Christian sins of pride, envy, and wrath. 
We also recognize that the vice of loving "the good" yet doing so in a 
"lukewarm" manner corresponds to the Christian sin of sloth. As for the 
three modes of excessive love for "secondary goods," Virgil — in the man- 
ner of a good magister encouraging his pupil to begin to reason for 
himself- — assigns to Dante the task of recognizing the distinetions between 
them; as Purgatory continues we will come to see that these lesser goods are 
money, food, and sex, and the vices of loving these good things too much 
correspond, respectively, to the Christian sins of avarice, gluttony, and lust: 

Another good there is which docs not makc nian happy. 

it is not happiness, it is not the good essence, 

the fruit and root of every good. 

The love which ab.int.lorr; itselftoo much to that 

is wept for above in three circles, 

I i ii i i 'i i il i ih in i | ]iona\ as thrccfold 

I do not say, that you may search it out for yourself. 

(Purg. XVII, 134-139) 

Virgil understands as the rational structure of vice that which Christianity 
represents through the rhetorical device of the seven deadly sins. In the 
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sphere of ethics or morality, reason and religion stand as two systeins ihat 
a re parallel and in accord. Christianity uses imagery to exhort the mass of 
believers to conform to the good ethical praetice that an intellectual elite — 
such persons as Virgil and his student Dante — can come to understand 
philosophically. In this sphere, revelation does not surpass reason but rather 
serves as its representation. 

Virgil's philosophical discourse is almosi cntirch lackiiiii, in imagery. But 
Mt. Purgatory and its seven terraces are marked as strikingly "imaged" 
terrain. Indeed Purgatory, in which the most mcmorablc and proinincnt 
figures whom Dante and Virgil encounter are artists of one sort or another, 
musicians, painters, poets (such as Casella, Oderisi, Sordello, Statius, 
Arnaut Daniel, to name just a few). is rightly rei^ardcd as the cantiele in 
wliich Dante cmphasizcs ihc ariiMie imaiynation. The mosi general reason 
for this emphasis is that Purgatory (the place) is itself a work of art — an 
imaiyna'ave, particular, or poetic representation grounded upon the 
abstraet, universal, rational structure of ethics. Purgatory is a rclisnoiis 
iniage of philosophical truth. 

This emphasis on "lmagmation" is niade elear as soon as Virgil and 
Dante set foot on the first terrace of Purgatory proper. There Dante is 
ainazcd by the sculpted walls of the clifi ai his side, the artistry of which 
(attributed to God) is so great that it almost hterally brings to life the seenes 
depieted: 

Nor yet had we moved our feet on it 

ulicn i pcrccivcd that lho encireling bank, 
which, being vertical, lackcd nicaiis ofaseent, 
was of pure white marble, and was adorned 
with such car\ nigs ihal not only Polycletus 
but Naturc herseli wonld there be put to shame. 
(Purg. X, 28-33) 

The walls of this terrace — the terrace where the sin of pride is purged — are 
covered with sculpted seenes representing three exemplary figures of 
Pride's opposite, the virtue of humility. The first of these "images [iiiidgini\ 
of luimilities so great" (X, 98)" is the Virgin Mary's bumble reply to the 
Angel Gabriel ioilow ing the Annunciation of the Incarnation ("Behold the 
li n Lu ud i 'i i i i I |/ c Dci]; be it done to me according to thy 

word"; Luke 1.38): 

The angel who came to earth with the decree of pcacc. 
wept for since many a year, 

which opened 1 leaven Ironi i i s long ban. 
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before us there appeared so vividly 

graven in gentle mien 

that it seemed not a silcnl miaijc \im,ioiiic\: 

one would have swom that he was saying "Ave'l 

li i | ; | ' 

iiirncd ihi kc\ U) opcn ihc supreme love, 
and these words were imprintcd in hcr attitudc: 
"Ecce ancilla Dei," as expressly 
as a figurc is stamped on wax. 

(Purg. X, 34-45) 

Dante then sees, "carved in the same marble" (X, 55), a scene from the life 
of David, who was not ashamed to dance and mingle with his people (to 
the disniay o i" his embarrassed w llc) followiiig his success in returning the 
Ark of the Covenant tojerusalem. The third example of "visible speech" 
(X, 95) that is "there storied" (X, 73) comes from the life of the Roman 
Hmperor Trajan, who, in the urgeney and hubbub of departing with his 
army for an important battlc, allowed himsclf to bc persnaded by a poor 
widow to pause to render her justice in the matter of her son's murder. 

Taken together, these three "images of humilities" amount to an 
ecumenical display of the virtue of humihty — a virtue taught by stories 
from the Old Testament, the Gospels, and the legends of Roman history 
and exemplified by the aetions of a Jew (David), a Christian (Mary), and a 
pagan (Trajan). C.hnstians and non-Christians share a common facult} for 
one and the same virtue, although that virtue is "imaged" differently in 
diflerent Iradilions. 

In his recent book Lc due mani di Dio, Franco Ferruci speaks of a 
loiii'ii'cnzii puroatoriale. This phrase, which we can translate loosely as 
"purgatorial fellowship," is meant to indicate that Purgatory promotes the 
peaceful co-existence of different religions. For Ferruci, the religions in 
question are "paganism" and "Christianity" (his approach is diachronic, 
emphasizing the moral equivalence, inDante's view. ofhumans beiore and 
after the birth of Christ): "Purgatory, the cantiele of friendship, holds in 
store various surprises concerning the eoinpatibility of the two religions." 71 
Commenting on Dante's words in Convivio concerning Cato ("And w h, u 
earthly human is more worthy of signifying God than Cato? Certainly no 
one" [Conv. 4.28]), Ferrucci remarks that, in "one of the most surprising 
cultural conjunetions that has ever been witnessed. . .a pagan hero is cho- 
sen as the human example of the greatest possible similitude to the 
('.hnstian God."' 2 The essential point of Puvoaiory is ils Christian human- 
ism, the assertion that Christ did not add some previously unknown 
diniension to human virtue but rather granted his seal of approval to 
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alrcady cxisting modcls of moral cxccllci 



If paganism lns i i h i d i i u i i rcpresentatives 

[e. g., Cato], it is clear that the breath of divine trutb is already present in 
humans before the dcsccnt |i.c, thc Incainalaon| oi Chrisl; uhose essentaal 
duty, for Duit 111 i 

) i I K i i 'i n 1 M 



Christ does not revise or reform non-Christian ethical paradigms; rather, 
with his divine authority. hc ratiiics them. The images sculpted by God on 
the terrace of pride suggest that God produced pagan myths and legends for 
pasi aus just as he produced Biblical history for Jews and Christians: "The 
Judeo-Christian heritage and the classical-pagan heritage are commemorated 

together by the hand of the great 1 )ivine Artisl ( k)d cites pagan history 

and myth with the same ease as Christian history and narrative, as if there 
vvere no miponant ddicrcucc bctween the two." 74 Contrary to the claim 
made by those who condemn Casella's song for being "non-Christian." 
God himself shows that there is no difference in the moral content of 
"Christian" and "non-Christian" art. 

The sculpted walls of the terrace of pride establish a precedent that will 
be followed in each of the remaining six terraces of Purgatory: when Dante 
ascends to a higher terrace, hc will iirst bc grcctcd w uh a kind of "visiblo 
speech," with imaginative representations of the virtue opposed to the vice 
purged on that particular terrace. In each case a rendition of a Gospel story 
concerning the life of Mary is "balanced" with a rendition from ancient 
Roman or Greek legend or myth. Using a carefvilk crafted paneni of sym- 
metrical structural repetition, Dante punctuates each terrace all the way up 
to the Earthh l'aradisc with bodi Christian and non-Christian c.\ciiipLi of 
virtue, as if to indicate that the way to summit the mountain is not reserved 
exclusively for Christians. 

On reaching the terrace of envy Dante hears the voices of flying spirits 
who call out images of love (envy's opposite), one drawn from the Gospels 
and one from Greek myth: 

The first voice that passi d A ii 

called out loudly, "Virmm non Imbcnt," 

and passed on bclnnd us rcpealins; H: 
and before ii had beeome wholh inaudiblc 
dirough dislance. anolher passed, crying, 
"I am Orestes," and also did not stay. 

(Purg. XIII, 28-33) 
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Love (in the sense here of generosity) is exemplified by Mary's concern for 
thc gucsts at thc wcdding of Cana ("They have no wine!"; John 2.3) and 
by Orestes's refusal to let his fncud l'yladcs assume his identity in order to 
save Orestes's life. Although the flying spirits who present these scenes are 
"heard, but not seen" (XIII, 25-26), their discourse amounts to another 
mode of "visible speech": they use concrete, narrative imagery to depict in 
particular terilis the virtue that Virgil understands rationally and absiractly. 

On reaching the terrace of wrath Dante has an "ecstatic vision" in 
which he witnesses two stories of gentleness (wrath's opposite): Mary's 
niild rcbukc to thc yomig Jcsus aflcr hc had wandcrcd away ironi hoinc ior 
a few days and the Athenian Pisistratus' refusal to punish a young nian who 
had approached his daughter and kissed her in public (XV, 85-105). 

On reaching the terrace of sloth, Dante hears two souls shouting images 
of haste, and in this case it is Mary and Julius Caesar who function as the 
twin representations of sloth's opposite: 

"'Mir\ i.in with haste to the hill country," 

and ""t aicsar. in subduc Lcnda. 
thrusl at Marscillcs and thcn ran on to Spain." 
(Purg. XVIII, 100-102) 

The concise (indeed hasty) economy of this stanza hcightens our 
pcrccption of the symmetry between the Christian and non-ChriMian 
figures of virtue. 

On reaching the terrace of avance, Dante hears a companion spirit 
narrate episodes from the lives of Mary and the Roman hero Fabricius, 
both of whom chose lives of virtuous poverty (XX, 19—27). 

On reaching the terrace of gluttony he hears a voice from within some 
leaves praise the moderate appetites of Mary, the women of ancient Rome, 
and Daniel: 

Then it said, "Mary thought more 

how the weddin:; Icasl niight bc honorablc and complclc 

than of her own mouth; 

and the Roman women of old were content 

with water for their drink: and Daniel 

despised lood and syincd wisdom." 

(Purg. XXII, 142-147) 

In this case the role of non-Chnsiian exeniplai of virtue is shared by the 
pagan Roman women and the Jew Daniel. 

And on reaching Purgatory's uppermost terrace, where the lustful are 
purged, Dante hears a group of singers proclaim the exemplary chastity oi 
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Mary (who indicates her virginity to the angel Gabriel with the words "I 
do not know nian") and the pagan goddess Diana: 

After the end which is made to thal liymn. 

they cried aloud, " Virum noti cognosco," 

then softly began the hymn again. 

when it was finished, they further cried, 

"Diana kept to the woods and chased Helice forth, 

who had felt the poison of Venus." 

(Purg. XXV, 127-132) 

Somewhere in the course of our reading, as we follow Dante and Virgil iip 
the terraces ofMt. Purgatory, we comc to cxpect that, shortlv aitcr reaclung 
a new terrace, will we come across an image representing a Gospcl story 
concerning the life of Mary followed immediately by one representing a 
story concerning a virtuous figtirc ironi pagan ainiquity. The reiterated ref- 
erence to Mary is a strategic device that calls our attention to the paired 
iwcmpla. a sorl of "landmark" that hclps us get our bcarings: m cach case the 
reference to her Christian virtue tells us that a reference to a virtuous non- 
( ainstian will shorth follow. In every case, and with a perfect symmetry, an 
episode ironi the (iospcls is balanced w uli an episode ironi pagan antiquity, 
and both exemplify — represent through imagery — the virtue that Virgil 
understands absiractly. as pari of a rational systein of plulosophic ethics. 
( lu lMians can follow Mary, pagans can follow their heroes and gods, as 
guides to the Earthly Paradise. And 1 >ante can follow philosophy. 

In the sphere of ethics, Gospel stories funetion for Christians in the same 
way that Old Testament narratives funetion for Jews and myths funetion 
for ancient Greeks and Romans. The Bible — both the Old and New 
Testaments — are charaeterized as "imaginary." But this does not mean that 
they are illusions or somehow devoid of truth. It means that the Bible 
includes imaginative depietions that, like the stories of pagan myth and his- 
tory, serve as lessons in moral praetice that direct people in the ways of 
virtue. Whether or not such images are "true stories" (and perhaps Dante 
would have said that the stories about Mary represent events which really 
did happen while those about Diana do not), in either case they have a true 
effect. The truth of an image is not measured so much by its correspon- 
dence to pre-existing reality but by its capacity to shape the response of its 
beholders. This is in faet how Dante conceives the "truth" of such obvi- 
ously "untrue" images as those fantastical sculpted figures that one some- 
times fmds wedged between the wali and ceiling of a medieval building: 

As loi corbcl to stipport ,i ccilmg or rool", 
sometimes a figure is seen to join 
the knees to the breast — 
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which, not true, true distress makes 
arise i n the one who sees it. . . . 

(Purg. X, 130-134) 

Whether or not a sculpted iniage is "true" (ari accurate depietion of 
historical reality), the "truth" that matters is located in the effect which 
arises in those who come under its sway. Thus Dante can suggest that — in 
terms of the truth that matters for ethical praetice — the Gospcls and pagan 
myth are "equally true," even il those things imaged in the Gospcls trnh 
happened whilc those ihings imaged in niyth did not. 

Dante's concern with the "imaginative" faculty comes to the forefront 
in Canto XVII. Here on the terrace of wrath Dante "imagines" three 
cxcmplary figures of the vice. First, he imagines Procne, who killed her 
own son and fed him to her husband Tereus as revenge for the latter's 
rapiihi her sister and who afterward inclamorphoscd into a nightingalc. 
Next, he imagines Haman, pnme minisier ior the l'crsian king Aliasuerus, 
who having felt insulted when the Jew Mordecai did not bow down to 
him, persuaded Ahasuerus to order the death of all Jews in the Persian 
Empire — but who was himself executed after Esther, wife of Ahasuerus 
and cousin of Mordecai, intervened in favor of the Jews. Third, he imag- 
ines Amata, who hanged hersell in anger, mistakenly thiiikiiis>, that Turnus, 
whom her daughter Lavinia was engaged to marry, had been killed in bat- 
tle and that Lavinia would thus marry Aeneas, whom she opposed: 

Of her impious deed who changed her form 

into the bird that most delights to sing, 

the impress appeared in my imagination [l'imagine], 

and at this my mind was so restrained 

wiihin itself ihal from oulside came natighl 

that was then received by it. 

Thcn raincd down witlim the hij:li lantasy 

one crucified, scornful and fierce in his mien, 

and thus was he dying. 

Round about hinr werc the great Ahasuerus, 

Esther his wife and the just Mordecai, 

who was in speech and in deed so blameless. 

And when this imagination [imagine] 

burst of itself, like a bubble 

for which the water fails beneath which u was made, 

there rose in my vision a maiden, 

wccpiiig soreh . and she was savmg, "O Queen, 

why through angci havc von willed to bc liaiightr 
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You havc killcd \ ourself in order not to lose Lavinia: 
now you have lost me! I am she who mourns, 
mother, at yours, before another's min." 
As sleep is broken, when on a sudden 

new hght stnkcs on rhc elosed eyes, 
md bcin m ! i ] m> i 1 Ion ii w holK dii ; i\\ i\ 
so my lmagming | /'/»/, i<;i'//iir] fell down from me 
as soon as a light, btiglnei lar than that to which 
wc arc accustomcd, smote on my face. 

(Purg. XVII, 19-45) 

Each of these three exempla is explicitly designated an imagine, indicating 
that Dante's aim here is to treat the essence of "imagination." Part of the 
point is to strengthen our sense that all of the narrative episodes depieted 
on the seven terraces that lead up to the Earthly Paradise — whether 
sculpted, envisioned, sung, or otherwise voiced — belong to the genus 
"image." We are reminded of the three seenes engraved on the rock walls 
of Purgatory's first terrace (the Annunciation, David's dancing with his 
people, Trajan's pausing from the rush of war to render justice for a poor 
widow), which were collectively referred to as "images [imagint] of 
huimlity." In particular, we are reminded of the Annunciation seene, 
which was twice m the space of three lines charaetenzed as an "image" 
("It seemed not a silent image [imagine] / One would have sworn that he 
was saying 'Ave'l / For there she was imaged [imaginata]") . Clearly Dante 
is guiding us to think of Gospel narrative as "imaginary" — in a sense that 
is diseussed below. Scripture is presented as a mode of imagination. 

In order to gain insight into Dante's underslanding of religion, ihcn, w c 
need to consider further his understanding of "imagination." We will raino 
to see that the issue of religion and imagination was a major concern of the 
tradition of medieval rationalist philosophy — a tradition founded in 
Baghdad b\ the Arabie plnlosopher al-Farabi. Al-Farabi presents a positive 
view of religious rcvclaiion as "imaginary" — which does not mean that 
religion is delusion or error, but rather that it is a representation in sensible 
imagery of ""intclligiblcs." things kiiown by philosophers without imagery. 

Just before Dante imagines these three images of wrath, near the 
beginning of Canto XVII, he delivers an apostrophe to imagination itself, 
in a passage that both confirms the importance of this issue and helps us 
formulate his theory of imagination: 

O imagination \iiiuioiiiiilit\i\. that do sometimes so 
snateh us from outward things that w e givc no heed, 
thongli a thoiisand trtinipets sound around us, 
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Who moves you if the sense affords you naught? 

a light movcs you w luch takcs form in heaven, 
oi ltscli or by a will that downward guides it. 

(Purg. XVII, 13-18) 

Imagination is a faculty of vision that does not commence with the "outward 
things" of sense experience. Or, more precisely, imagination operates in two 
ways: it spirituahzes corporeal things by memorizing them, and it corporeal- 
izes spiritual things by giving them virtual physicality. But in cases where 
imagination is not operating by representing external physical reality, this 
does not mean that it is error, folly, or madness. Images of the sort that are 
dcploycd 111 I'iiivdlory havc tlicir source m a light from above (the Active 
Intcllcct). Imagination is cnlightcncd, illiiiiunatcd by a higlicr tnith. Images 
are not devoid of truth but rather directly emanate from the realm of truth. 

Recall that this is the same canto — the Comedy's central one, the 
i utli / j thiri -ihrce cantos — in which Dante, by giving 

us Virgil's philosophical explanation ofthe "intelhgible," underlying struc- 
ture of Purgatory, emphasizes the centrality of reason. This canto begins 
with a lcngthy liisislcncc on imagination and ends with an extended lcsson 
in philosophy. Dante thus places imagination and philosoph) right in the 
centerofthc (lomcdy. Imagination and reason are wcddcd together as both 
central, two aspects ofthe same. The "imaginary" is not the untrue or the 
lrrational: it is, rather, mformed by the light of rationahty . 

The relation between imagination and philosophy is not a marginal 
issue; rather, it is literally central to the poem. The central canto of 
Pmviitory dramalizcs this relation, as n plots a trajcetory ironi imagination to 
reason. from rcligiotis and niythieal depietion to philosophical undcrstanding: 
in the beginning ofthe canto Dante sees images but not the higher light 
from which they move; by the end ofthe canto he has begun to see their 
source more directly. 

Canto XVII's opening few stanzas condense in miniature the move- 
ment of the canto as a whole — which is figured as a movement from a 
"misty" to a gradually more lucid perception ofthe light: 

Recall, reader, if ever in the mountains 
a mist has cauglii yon, ihrotigli which \ou conld not 
see except as moles do through the skin, 
how, when the moist vapors begin 
to dissipate, the sphere ofthe sun 
enters fecbly through them, 
n I i i mation | | 1 |tn ! 1 

come to see how, at first, I saw the sun 
agani, which w as now at lts setting. 
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So, malching mine to the trusty steps 
of my master [maestro] , I came forth from such a fog 
to the rays which h . u lead 011 the low shores. 
(Purg. XVII, 1-12) 

Dante's emergence, follow ing in lir- maestro's footsteps, from the fog to the 
light prciigurcs his transition ironi one who sees images to one who, learn- 
i;ii; ironi the "sun" that is Virgil, comes to understand their rational 
source — his transition from non-philosopher to philosopher. Stylistically, 
Canto XVII itself mirnics the transition ironi imagination to reason, from 
poetry to philosophy: it begins poetically, full of imagery (mountains, 
moles, and misi) which Danlc iwpliciily rcicrs to as such (calling upon the 
reader to use his or her imagine), and it ends with tlic niatlicniaiical abstrac 
tion of Virgil' s prosaic philosophy lcsson ("But how it is rationally distin 

m 'i i | /i //j ilii t iold/I do not say, that you may search it out for 
yourself '; lines 138-139). 

That the sun pertaining to Purgatory is, of the "two suns" that guide us, 
the sun of philosophy not theology is apparent in these lines from Canto 
XIII, where it is quite clear that Virgil's road (the road to the hardik 
Paradise) is illuminated by the sun of reason: 

Tlicn hc |i.c Virgil | set his eyes fixedly on the sun, 

nrade of his right side a center for his movement, 

and brought round his left. 

"O sweet light, b\ trtist in which 

I enter on this new road, do you guide us," 

he said, "with ihe gnidanee ih it is neediiil in tlns placc. 

You warm the world, you shed the light upon it; 

if other reason \i\ioionc\ urge not to the contrary, 

your beams inust ever be our guide." 

(Purg. XIII, 13-21) 

In the last of these stanzas Virgil is invoking the basic principle of 
Aristotelian logic, the law of noncontradietion. A logically deduced propo- 
sition shall be counted as valid so long as it does not contradict another 
alrcady aiiirnicd rational irtitli (that is, so long as what is known to be true 
does not "urge to the contrary"). The basic tool of philosophical reasoning, 
the law of non-contradietion, is invoked here as a way of telling us that the 
light in question, the light that Virgil follows, the light that, according to 
Dante's theory of the imagination, is the source of rclis'ious and inythical 
imagery, is the light of reason. It is this light which is tlic "ymdance that is 
needful" here, "in this place," in Purgatory, the "ultimate goal" of which is 
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tcrrcstnal happiness. Other guidance — theological guidance — may be 
needful to lead hunians to their other destination, to achieve their other 
"ultimate goak" Bu t hcrc thcre is 110 need for that other sun. 

The relation between imagination and reason is at the same time the 
relaimu betw cen religion and reason — for Purgatory plainrj tells us that reli- 
gious narrative, along with myth and legend, is among the modes of the 
"lniaginary." The images b\ wluch religious seriptures icach have as their 
source the light of philosophical reason. 

So the center of Purgatory, the center of the Comedy itself, presents a 
"philosophy of religion" that is in almost every aspect (but for one of great 
nnportance ibai is diseussed below) identical to that offered by the Arabo- 
Islanik rationahst Iraditiou Ironi al-Farabi ncar the bcginning ofthe icnib 
century AD to Averroes near the end of the twelfth. One of the primary 
motifs of this tradition is its view of religious rcvclation as the iniaginativc 
dcpiction ol" philosophical truth. Religious iniagcry iunetions as a kind of 
philosophy for those who are nonphilosophers. Its images are good and 
useful vehieles for the delivery of truths that philosophers, for their pari, 
can know philosophically. As al-Farabi remarks in his Book of Religion: 
"Virtuous religion is similar to philosophy. . . .The practical things in reli- 
gion are those whose universals are in practical philosophy." 75 Virgil kuows 
(in the mode of "knowledge" that is practical wisdom — diseussed iurthei 
bclow) the universal prineiplcs (the abstraet "iniclhgiblcs") of practical phi- 
losophy (ethics). Christian andjewish seriptures, and pagan writings, pre- 
sent images ofthe abstraet principles of practical philosophy — prineiplcs 
that, while universal, can be depieted in various particular ways, in various 
rchgions, for various peoples. And we should note that in the Convivio 
Dante afErms the "rationality" of various other religious laws (faiths), 
insisting that they are in accord with the "principle of reason." 76 

Purgatory' s openness to non-Chnstians and its striking insistence on the 
issue of imagination are two sides ofthe same coin: there are different, cul- 
turally specific, ways to imagine one and the same set of universal truths — 
wluch for Dante, are those truths wluch direct humankind to the ultimate 
happiness of a peaceful, undivided, and just society. 

In his Principles of the Views of the Citizens of the Perfect State, al-Farabi 
aims to direct humankind toward happiness. wluch for hun nicans, in the 
first instance, political happiness. The perfect state ("city" or "regime") is 
that wluch is oriented toward true happiness. Political happiness is predi- 
cated upon knowledge of those aetions, goals and ways of life that make a 
city truly happy. Imperfect cities have incorrect opinions concermng the 
ultimate happiness of the polis: they mistakenly believe that such happiness 
is to be identified, for instance, with honor, domination, wealth, sensual 
pleasure, individual freedom, etc. It is the philosopher who knows what 
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makcs for the city's true felicity, and thus the perfect city is ruled by the 
philosopher. But not everyone is a philosopher (to the contrary, very few 
have the requisite acuincn, mclination, and tiaming). So the philosopher — 
in his role as prophet or religious lawgiver — presi i iwled I ling I 

pohtieal happiness in syinbohc or imaginative form, i. e., as religion. 

The citizenry attains a kind of knowlcdgc ihrough miages. But different 
sets and sorts of images are appropriate for the peoples of different commu- 
nities. Speaking of "the things in common which all the people of the 
excellent city ought to know," al-Farabi says: 

The philosophcrs in ihc cn\ arc lhose who know these thmgs ihrough stricl 
demonstrations and their own insight; those who arc elose lo the plnloso- 
phers know them .:»• lhc\ rcallv arc ihrough ihc msighi of ihc philosophcrs. 
folio w mg them, assentmg t o dicii ucws and tr usung ihcm. But olhcrs know 
them by unit i i her nattirc nol habit 1 ided therr mm 

lth di i i i il i i u i I ' n i 

duced by imitation tol cach nation and i'oi the pcoplc of each city through 
those svmbols which arc besi know n to ihcm. But w liat is besi know n often 
vanes among nations, cilhci most of it or part of it. Hcncc these things arc 
expressed for cach nation in symbols other than those used for another 
nation. Therefo i ' i i i i itu exist whose 

cli • ih llhough they all have as their goal one and the same felicity 

and the very same aims. 77 

h is possible to nnitalc those things for each grotip and cach nation. using 
matters that are different m each casc. C"onscquently, there may be a number of 
virtiions nations and vimioii nt, cucu tlionah they all 

piirsne the very s m " ' 'i h ippiih F^i n lij ion is but the impiession of 
these things or the imprcssions of their iinaocs. mipimtcd m ihc sotil. 

Just as Purgatory's imaged terraces compel us to see the Christian Gospels, 
the Hebrew seriptures, and pagan myths as specific, alternate ways that 
diflereni peoples arrive at the same goal, the path to which is known by 
philosophy (Virgil), so al-Farabi validates religious diversity on the grounds 
that cach religion is a culturally appropriate image of philosophical truth. 
Religion for al-Farabi is in lts csscncc iniiiacd ralionality: 

Most men accept sueh prin I i c> led and loll cd md are mag- 

mlied and considered majestic, in the form of images, not cognitions. Now 

the ones who follow after happincss as thev cognizc n and accept the pnnci 
ples as they cognize them, are the wise men. And the ones in whose souls 
these things arc lotmu in the tonil ol iinage.<. and who aecepl them and lollow 
after them as such, are the believers. 79 

Now, these things arc plnlosopln when they arc in the soul of the 
legislator. They arc religion when they arc m the souls of the multittide. 
For when the legislator know s these things. thc\ arc cvidcnt to him by sure 
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insight, whereas what is established in thc sonls of thc lnulutiide is through 
an imdgc and a pcr-.ii isi\ c argiinicnt. . . .Thc iuuigcs and pcrsnasrvc argumcnts 
are intended for others, whereas, so far as he is concerned, these things are 
certain. Thcy are a rcligion loi others. whereas, so far as he is concerned, 
they are philosoprr; , 80 

Dantc's Virgil is al-i/arabi's philosophcr-rulcr, guiding lnimankiiid to thc 
foniiatioii ofthc periect slatc (thc harthly l'aradisc). Dantc, as an apprcnticc 
to Virgil, is like "those who are elose to the philosophers," knowing things 
"as they really are through the insight of the philosophers, following them, 
asscnting to their views and trusting them." The Jews, Christians, and 
pagans (thc nnplicd andiciiccs ior w hom l'urgatory's images w ere onginallv 
intended) who have been moved to praetice the cardinal virtues by heed- 
iii:; thc lcssons di' d K' linagcrv provided by ihcir religious iraditions are like 
the "multitude" for whom thc truths of practical philosophy are not cog- 
nizcd but "established through an image." 

Philosophy amounts to knowledge of the "common law" that under- 
lies the diverse virtuous religious traditions. Philosophy can thus, better 
than any one particular religion — serve as the foundation for emptre, ior 
thc undividcd global poin- . Iur the teachings of philosophy will be met 
with universal assent, each nation recognizing its own religious tradition 
as an image of those teachings. Virgil can lead Dante (and humankind) 
to the Earthly Paradise because he can bring the diverse religious com- 
munities together, teaching as he does the core practical truths that they 
share in common. As Dante says quite unambiguously in Monarchy, \\c 
achieve happmess in this life (a happiness figured by the Earthly 
l'aradisc) ihrough the teachings of philosophy. But Purgatory enriches 
this statement by indicating that the teachings of philosophy are available 
to the multitudes in the form of religious imagination. To present reli- 
gion as imagination is, following al-Farabi, to admit the possibility that 
"there may be a number of virtuous nations and virtuous cities whose 
religions are different." 

But why did Dante use Virgil, not Aristotle, to signify philosophy's 
guiding humankind lo iclieityr l'crhaps bceanse, as al-Farabi asserts in The 
Attainment of Happiness, the truc plnlosoplicr liiinsclf must be a poet as well: 

I m i I i | n i 1 i i t]iiired thc ihcorcucal iriii hi not ha\c thc 

capacity for bringing them abon! m all others according lo their capacities, 
then what hc has acqnircd ironi n has no validity. . . .1 le cannot bring them 
about in all others according to their capacities except by a faculty that 
enables him to excel in pcrsnasion and m i epresenting things through 
images. 91 
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Siniilarly, m The Pcrfeel Shilc, .il-larabi insists that the pliilosoplicr-rn]cr 
must excel in lea< Ini; n pe< >ple to felicity by rousmg tlieir lmagmations: 

He [i.e., the philosophci | is the m. m who knows every aetion by which felic- 
ity can be reached. This is the litst condition for licin;; a rnler. Moreover, he 
should be a good orator and be able to rouse other people's imagination by 
i II . h li words. I I hotild hle to ] I | ple well aloi ih h i ih 
to felicity and to the aetions by which felicity is reached. 82 

Virgil, as philosophcr, knows tliings plnlosophically. But he excels Aristotle 
because he is not just a philosopher but rather is a philosopher-poet, one 
who is able to direct the multitudes through the use of imagery — through 
the Aeneid, for instance. Similarly, Averroes argues in The Incoherence of the 
liicolierciice that prophetic discourse, while containing the same truth- 
content as purely philosophical discourse, is in faet superior to philosophy, 
since the prophet is both philosopher and prophet, while the same cannot 
be said about the philosopher: "Philosophy has always existed among the 
adepts of revelation, i.e., the prophets, peace be upon them. Thus, the 
soundest proposition in this regard is that every prophet is a philosopher, 
but not every philosopher is a prophet." 83 Dante aspires to be not only a 
philosopher, but rather the true philosopher — nainely, the plnlosopher-poet- 
prophet. If he did not aim to educate the "multitude" (which cannot be 
done through the rational abstraetions of philosophy but only through the 
imaged discourse of poetry), he would be a defective philosopher. Dante's 
turning to Virgil is not only turning to the common good and to natural, 
tcrrcstrial happmess; it is turning to poetry/prophecy as the act that com- 
pletes philosophy. Dante had tried to philosophize in Convivio, but had 
gone about it the wrong way. If the Comedy mdeed "corrects" the 
C.ourivio, it does so not by rejecting philosophy in favor of theology but by 
providing the "imaginative" discourse (the graphic depietions of rewards 
and punishmcnts in [ icaven and Hell, for example) that the earlier work 
lacks. And the Comedy, which is in a sense the "image" of Monarchy, pro- 
vides for the multitudes an imaged representation of those things that 
Monarchy teaches philosophically. 

A passage from al-Farabi's Attainment of Happiness sums up his position 
on the harmony of reason, religion, and imagination: "In everyUnng oi 
which philosophy gives an account based on intellectual perception or 
conccpiioii. religion gives an account based on imagination." 84 This is 
almosl prcciscly \\ hal w c learn ironi Pmvatory, cspeeially in its central canto 
1 1 lncli t j 1 i h i t ini iiatioii I ivation fr< t tb I i j 
"sun" of reason. Purgatory manifests Dante's assent to this tradition of 
Islamic ration alisin. '' 
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I say "almost," however, because Dante can only follow al-Farabi so far. 
Notice that al-Farabi says that everything of which philosophy gives an 
account is given a corresponding account in religious imagination. Dante 
agrccs thal avryiliing in the sphere of ethics (everything pcriaining to happi- 
ncss 011 earth, everything that is a matter of practical wisdom) is intellectu- 
allv known by philosophy and imagined by religion. But there is another 
sidc ofrchgtous dtscoursc, for rcligion (morc spccthcally, Christianhy) pro 
sents some things that cannot be characterized as grounded in or derived 
from reason. These other things pertain to llic hunian "vision of God" 
which is salvation or happincss iu the aitcrlife. Hunian reason will never 
come to give an account of the Christian God, since that God violates the 
basic principlc of philosophy, the law of non-contradiction. Thus hunians 
need another "sun," the sun of theology — a sun that illuminates God for 
some hunians bui that adds nothing to the project ol political happincss 
here on earth, a project in which all hunians of all nations and faiths are 
called to participate. 

Averroes on Imagination and Practice 

We have seen that Virgil understands philosophically that which the 
niultitudcs come to know through images. Now , according to Averroes, 
the sort of knowledge that can be provided through images is practical, not 
theoretical, wisdom. It would follow, then, that Virgil's philosophy per 
tains to praxis, not to theoria. This is nideed what is revealed as part I 
unfolds. At this point it will be helpful to look very briefly at Averroes's 
insistence on the link between imagination and the philosophy of praxis. 

It is sufEcient for this purpose that we cite a portion of Roger Arnaldez's 
account of Averroes's conimentary on Aristotle's De anima, where 
Averroes diseusses "the practical rational faculty": 

Averroes begins b\ speakmg of the "practical faculty." It is, he says, the casicst 
to study, and it does not pose a great deal of problcms. It is common to all 
liuinatis; lio onc licl i limi in i uh listinijtiisl 1. in lemi 'l | lica'l 
faculty, by "more" and "less." The "speculative" [i. e., theoretical] faculty, in 
contrast, seems to be entirely divmc: it only cxists in some humans. . . .Unlike 
speculative [thcoiviical| nncUigibles, which are an end in themselves, practical 
iinclligiblcs .uni to comniand the aetion that takes place in the world of 
sense pciccption and imagination. . . .In humans, images are the moving 
foree of the practical nal faculu . Pi\i I I i 

ipitli iniagcs, which permits reasonable aetion to take place in the world of 
pcrccptions and experience. 

1 i I u I i II 1 i I i i I 11 

that can be the objects contenipLited 1 nl i [ l i ■ i il| n led 
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rather, they can be "generated" and are "comiptiblc," and lhc\ onk appcar 
to huinans m concrctc situarions. . . .Avcrrocs concludcs: "It'thcsc pracucal 
i i II k h i i ij i ii I i i i i lence would be 

vain and useless." 

II ' i i i | iii i 1 1 I Ii i 1 • and hate, live in 

society and form bonds of friendship. It is the source of the moral virtues, 

"llCulllSC llh 

wc air moved to practice virtuous deeds." Hb 

For Averrocs, imagination and practical philosophy are niiitiially 
Lntcrdcpcndcnt. lf I'iiivnlory shows Vinyl as the plnlosopher of the imagi- 
nation (m the sense that he understands the intelligibles of those ethical 
imperatives that are presented to the people in images), then it is also show- 
ing him as the philosopher of praxis, of the practical not the speculative 
(theoretical) intellect. 

Virgil's brand of philosophy pertains to all humans, since no one is 
lackniii the practical rational facnlty (althoin;h some havc "liiorc" and others 
"less"). It is only in matters pertaining to the speculative (theoretical) 
intellect that we can posit a real ontological disiinction bctween some 
humans and others, between some who are, so to speak, rclauvclv 
"blessed" and others who are not — for Averroes teaches that the capacity 
for theoretical philosophy is a divine gift given to few humans. As we shall 
see, this "narrowing-down" or "selection" — in which a relatively small 
"elite" are marked as relatively "divine" because of their capacity for "the- 
ory," is signified in the Comedy\ seheme by the threshold between 
/V e m I , e. tl dil i i n i m ,1 d h net v'u I 

"Oh, happy he whom He elects thereto!" (Inf. I, 129) alludes to Averroes's 
doctrine of "salvation": the happy few are they whom God has endowed, 
not only with Virgil's practical rational faculty, but also with Beairicc's 
theoretical rational faculty. 87 



Al-Farabi and Dante 

Al-Farabi (ca. 870 AD-ca. 950 AD), known m the classical Islamic 
plnlosopliical tradition as the "Second Teacher" (second only to Aristotle 
himself ) may rightly be considered the founder of Islamic philosophy, and 
he remained among its greatest and mosi influential figures throughout the 
Middle Ages. Prior to al-Farabi there had certainly been many Islamic 
seholars and thinkers who employed the tools of Greek rationalism; but 
they had done so as thcolo:yans. usiim lo!>,ic lo disptuc anti snpport posi- 
tions that were already accepted as dogma. But for al-Farabi (ireek philos- 
ophy was much more than a tool or instrument, of alien origin, that one 
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niiglit use to defend an already held theological opinion. Rathcr tlian 
sccin!> philosophy as a means to prove revelation (and hence as sonicthinij, 
subservient to revelation), he regards revelation as being in the service of 
philosophy. Al-Farabi urges adherents ofrevealed rcligions 10 study plnlos 
ophy not just to learn methods of argument with which to defend their 
religious doctrine, nor merely to learn about philosophy's inadequacy, but 
to become enlightened concerning their religion's deepest wisdom, which 
is equivalent to the practical wisdom of classical pohucal philosophy. For 
al-Farabi, philosophy is not something alien to Islam, not something 
"linportcd"' ironi the outside which must necessanly distoi i IsLim's essence. 
He indicates philosophy's status as "domestic" or "native" to the Islainie 
world by tracing its origins, not to Greece, but to Iraq: "It is said that this 
science existed anciently among the Chaldeans, who are the people of al- 
Iraq, subsequently reaching the people of Egypt, from there transmitted to 
the Cireeks, whcrc it reinained until it was transmitted to the Syrians, and 
then to the Arabs." 88 Thus al-Farabi, who did a good deal of his philoso- 
phizing as a resident of Baghdad, saw himself as working to restore philo- 
sophical understanding to the people of its native soil. For the spirit of 
Greek philosophy (which lies in its political teachings) is not alien to the 
spirit of Islam (which lies in its political teachings). But it is fairly clear that 
for al-Farabi religion is, in the final analysis, secondary to philosophy: it 
depends upon philosophy and follows after it in time. Al-Farabi originates 
for the monotheistic iraditions the notion of a philosophical religion — a 
notion embraced by two later Arabic writers, both from al-Andalus, who 
also profoundly iniluenced the Christian West — the Muslim Averroes and 
the Jew Maimonides. 

Al-Farabi is the master of medieval political philosophy. This does not 
so much mean that he treats "political science" as one among the several 
suitable lopics for philosophical discussion. Rathcr. he presems philosophy 
itself as primarily concerned with politics. For philosophy's aim is the 
"attairrment of happiness" — not the happiness of the isolated sage but the 
happiness of the perfect political regime. 

Recall that the Comedy's opening canto dramatizes Dante's confusion 
concerning la diritta via, "the straight way," the right path. He had thought 
that the right way is to rise above the rest of the world, to embark upon a 
solitary journey of transcendence. He had thought that happiness is to be 
found above human society. But his encounter with Virgil reorients him to 
the ycnmiie right path, the way loward political happiness 111 solidarily with 
the rest of humankind. He is redirected to pursue that path that leads to the 
common good, the reformation of the City of Man, the "perfect state." 

Siniilarly. al-I'arabi eliaraetenzes as "lnissins; the right path" those who 
would by-pass the attainment of earthly happiness (the perfect state) in 
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favor of supernatural transcendence: "The city which misscs llic rn>lu path 
('the erring city') is the city which aims at felicity after this life."*'' This 
"emut; city" is, according to al-Farabi's typology, distinguished from 
the "perfect city" (the city that aims for felicity in this life and knows that 
true earthly felicity is the just and peaceful polity), from the "ignorant city" 

i i 11 timi i"i ' irthl\ h b il bui uii i 'l lly beli ib lu h f< lu 

ity is found in honor, wealth, domination, pleasure, freedom, etc), from 
the "wicked city" (which knows precisely what the perfect city knows but 
whose people act in a manner indistinguishable from the people of the 
ignorant city), and from the "city which has deliberately changed" (the city 
which once shared the views and actions of the perfect city but now holds 
difFerent views and performs difFerent actions). 9 " For ahharabi. "niissing 
tbc riii,ht path"' is a mctaphor for a spcciiic kind of poltitcal liiipcricetion: U. 
is renouncing the task of political reform on earth in favor of salvation is 
heaven. Al-Farabi expands upon this point later in The Perfect State, in a 
section entitled "Views of the Cities which Miss the Right Path": 

Others believed that there is a fehciu and j pci lection which man reaches 
after his death and in the life-to-come, and there are true virtues and truly 
excellent actions by which felicity after death will be attained. . . .Therefore 
they thought it right to assume that the natural existents as observed in this 

statc havc anothci c.Mstcncc dillcrcnl liom lho c.visicnce observed today [i. e. 
m our eailhK life] and ihat this c.Mstcncc w hieh lhe\ havc loda\ is unnatural 
for them, indeed contrary to the existence which is natural for them, and 
that one oughl \oliintanh to direcl onc's ann and acuon lowards birnging 
this c.\istcncc to an end so that the other existence which is the natural per- 
feetion emerges: beeause this our prescnl e.Mstcncc is the obstaele on man's 
road to perfeetion: once it is broughl to an end perfi etion will cmerge. . . . 
i lence some people held ihat the connection ofthe soul w uli the body is not 
natural for man and ihat the real man is llic soul and ihat the connection oi 
the body with man nnpairs the soul and chansjcs Us actions. that vices arise 
in the soul only beeause the body is connected with it, and that its perfeetion 
and Us e.\cellence consists m its release Ironi the body. ih. n m ns slate offclk 
ity it is in no m ' I i i i i i I I i i 

with the body as well as with the exterior goods such as wealth, neighbors, 
tirends, and l'ellow enizens. and. ihat only man's corpore il es.istence calls for 
associations in the city and other exterior goods. Therefore they held that 
this corporeal existence should be cast ofi altogether. 91 

Al-farabi refers lo ibcsc and other views which similarly deny tbc iioodncss 
of liuiiiankmd' s nialertal and civic nature — which deny the value and per- 
fectibility of our natural life on earth — as "pcrmcious views of the 
Ancients. . .from which religions have been derived in many ofthe cities 
which miss the right path." 92 
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Given that the Qur'an designates Islam as "the straight way" or "the 
risrht padi" ("Show us the straight way, / The way of those on whom 
Thou hast bestowed Thy Grace, those whose (portion) is not wrath, and 
who go not astray" [1.6—7]; "Most surely you show the way to the right 
path" [42.52]), we can see that al-Farabi is charaeterizing the world- 
denying impulse, the impulse to solitary supernatural transeendence, as 
un-Islamie. Those who think that ihe straight way, the risih t path. deinands 
their eseape from and elevation above the earthly polis are among "the 
erring cities," of whom one can say that "a kind of happiness that is not 
true happiness is establishcd for, and represented to, them; and aetions and 
opinions are preseribed for them by none of which true happiness can be 
attained." 93 As Richard Walzer comments, al-Farabi shows particular 
disdain for those who counsel contempt for the world: 

The "erring" state is rebuked as slronsrh as that ;:;normt state which makes 
power and conquest its guiding principles. . . .The attaek on the "erring 

state". . .is ahnost as violent and ,1] Far.ihi's usual detachincnt for once does 

not prevail. It is true that the rulers of the "criminal" |'\vickcd"| and 

li i lai i l lisrmati I downrisilit \ lek md their fate in 

ihe alieiliie wiU be miserable. But the firsl ruler ofthe "erring state," i. e., its 

ibunder, is blanied m mueh haishei terilis. 1 le is i illed an niiposter and a 
i i 1 'i i nd ii i ik who > i n ple believe that he 

had sneeeeded n I tamu intin i Lu n pi nnabh iftl phil 

i i i | 1 n m i i c i il nu >f l'alseli 1 i I i i i ii id 

u m dus world b\ plaeing lelieit\ exckisi\ely in the world 



Dante's erring in Inferno I is the wandering of one searching for the path 
that would elevate him above and thus enable him to eseape the earthly 
polis. In the Comedys opening seene he is tempted to fail for an erroneous 
conception ofthe diritta via — a false orientalmu that iniglit be charactcrizcd 
as "un-Christian" insofar as it is "gnostic" or "dualist." 95 Had he continued 
his aseent, had he failed to accept Virgil's invitation to follow his path, he 
would have — like the citizens of al-Farabi's "erring city" — "missed the 
ris'lit path," the path of "associations in the city" with "ncisrhbors, triends, 
and fellow-i 



Al-Farabi's Heaven 

We can see why the twelfth-century Andalusian philosopher Ibu Bajjah 
(Avempace) would have felt compelled to defend al-Farabi against the 
charge that he claimed "that there is no afterlife and no existence other 
than sensible existence and that the only happiness is politieal happiness." 1 " 1 
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Such a thought appears to have accompanied the tradition of medieval 
lslaimc philosophy as one of ks possible miplications, if we can propcrly 
judge by one of the 219 "Averroist" theses banned ironi the University of 
Paris in 1277: "That happincss is had m this life and not in another." 97 

But the claim that al-Farabi denied the reality of the afterlife is 
dcbatable — not least because in both The Perfect State and The Political 
lie<>ime hc oifcrs an cxplicit account of the afterlife, forniulaling a nolioi] of 
heaven that bears some stnking similarities to the heaven of Dante's 

Pdl\ulisO. 

For al-Farabi, the fate of one's soul after death is dependent upon its 
attaining philosophieal knowlcdgc (whether direetly or through imaginar) 
representations) on earth, and the attainment of such knowledge is itself 
primarily determined by the charaeter of the "city" to which one belongs. 
Since not all humans are guided in such manner that they become rational, 
not all hunian souls are cternal. The souls of the citizens of the "crring," 
"ignorant," and "changed" cities do not survive the death of the body: 
"These are the men who perish and proceed to nothingness, in the same 
way as cattle, beasts of prey and vipers." 98 The souls of the rulers and citi- 
zens of the "wiekcd" city survive after death m a state of cternal nnsery, as 
do the souls of the rulers (but not the citizens) of the "erring," "ignorant," 
and "changed" cities, smee such rulers are by their very aetions to be 
counted among the citizens of the "wicked" city: "As to the people of the 
cities which have gone astray: the man who led them astray and turned 
them away from felicity. . .is hmiself one of the people of the wicked cities; 
therefore he alone but not the people of his city will be wretehed. But the 
others will perish and ulliiiiatch dissolve." 99 Only the souls of the rulers 
and citizens of the "perfect" ("excellent") city will survive after death in a 
state of eternal felicity. For al-Farabi, citizenship in the perfect polis on earth 
is not an alternativc to individual salvation in heaven, nor is it an acciden- 
tal qnality that some, but not others, of those who will be "saved" inighi 
happen lo enjoy. Rather, such citizenship is ihe very prerequisite for eter- 
nal bliss. The notion of "individual salvation"' (or, damnaiion) does not 
have a place in al-Farabi's seheme: it is whole cities, along with all of their 
citizens, di, u are saved. dainned. or perish nito nothingness. l'lie pcricciioii 
of the earthly political state is the very basis for, the sine qua non of, eter- 
nal bliss — an idea to which Dante subseribes in the introduetion of 
Monairhy. We can see more clearly why Dante had to ibllow Virgil: there 
is no felicity that is not grounded, in the first instance, on political felicity. 

Dante follows al-Farabi by conceiving of the eternally wretehed or bliss- 
ful oul n dn ifi rlifi inhabil uts of "cities," so that, from a certain per- 
spective, we can see that it is not so much individuals but rather the 
"wicked city" (of which, for Dante, Florence is the paradigm) that is 
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damned to Hell and the "perfect city" (of which, for Dante, the Monarchy 
is the paradigm) that is saved in Heaven. Or, as Joan Ferrante has shown, 
Dante's Hell is a metaphor for the corrupt, dividcd city and his Paradisc a 
metaphor for the just, peaceful, undivided global Empire. 100 Indeed the 
"gate of the city" tliroiiiji which Dante and Virgil pass in Inferno II! names 
1 lcll prccisely as a city — la citta dolente ("the woeful city"). And Hell proper 
(Lower Hell), which Dante and Virgil, after some struggle, eventually cnlcr 
in Inferno IX, is itself a walled yet divided city, the City of Dis ("Now, my 
son," says Virgil, "the city that is named Dis draws near,/with its grave cit- 
izens, with its great garrison"; Inf. VIII, 67-69). And if Hell is the "wicked 
city," Heaven is "the perfect state" — a peaceful imperial polity of global 
extent: when Beatrice and Dante come to behold all the souls of Heaven 
assembled together, she exclaims, "See our city, how wide is its ciremt" 
(Par. XXX, 130), and Dante's final guide to the vision of God, St. Bernard, 
refers to Heaven as "this ntost jusi and pious cnipirc'" (Par. XXXII, 117). 

There is no doubt that Dante holds ordinary individuals responsible for 
their wickedness; but, like al-Farabi, he holds their leaders even more 
responsible — because the polity plays such a role in forming, shaping, and 
direeting individuals. As Walzer comments concerning al-Farabi's view of 
the moral responsibility oi the multitudes: 

The ciuzcns of the "crring" and "chans;iiig" states are not deemed responsi- 
ble for their wroii:; aetions and henec. Iihc the ciuzcns ol the lgnorant states, 
are neither rewarded nor punished in the after-life, but disappear into non- 
existence. In other words, A Farabi seetns to he eonvtnced that the ordinary 
nian is bom to he dependenl on his supcriots and is simph the produet of the 
reigning political principlc." 11 

Similarly, the ordinary hunian is by and large absent from the Comedy, a 
faet to which Cacciaguida calls our attention in Paradiso (XVII, 134), indi- 
cating that Dante's poem will primarily be an attaek against the "loftiest 
summits" (the ruling secular and ecclesiastical aristocracy), against those 
whom we can term the rich and famous. For Dante, just as for al-I-'arabi, 
the biirdcn of blame for ,\n individual's following illusory rather than gen- 
uine goods, false rather than true happiness, lies squarely on the shoulders 
of the political leaders. One's virtues and vices are shaped by one's city. 

We might note that, just as al-Farabi maintains that a large category of 
human souls (the citizens of those cities that are "in-between," neither 
"wicked" nor "perfect") will perish after the death of their bodies, and 
hence will know neither niiscry nor lcheity in the afterlife, so the Comedy 
tells us that a vast multitude of human souls ("a long train/of peoplc that 
I should never have believed/that death had undone [disfatta] so many"; 
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Inf. III, 55—57) — apparcntly the nuijorily of humankiiui — will end up, after 
death, in a sense "nowhere." If these people are technically in Hell, they 
are barely spoken of and are assigned no real place in its structure. "Mercy 
and (usticc disdam them" (III, 50) means that they end up neither in 
Heaven (where God rewards through his mercy) nor in Hell (where God 
punishes through his justice). These people, neither "good" nor "evil" 
(neither "perfect" nor "wicked"), "displeasing to God and to his enemies" 
(III, 63), are stung by flies while worms feed on their blood — details that 
suggest the physical decomposition which may spell the ultimate fate not 
only of their bodies but also of their souls. Although Dante does not say, as 
al-Farabi does, that the souls of these "in-between" people perish, this is 
perhaps implied: they are said to be "un-made" (disfatta) by death (III, 57). 
Unnamed, their tihimale fate is a kind of nothingness. The Comedy, then, 
is not what it is normally taken to be: it does not represent the fate of "our" 
souls in the afterlife, since it indicates that "we" — most of us, the vast 
lnajorky of ordmary liumans — end up nowhere and are undone by death. 
The notion that one's virtues and vices are shaped by one's city, is 
indeed one of the Comedy i "central" doctrines: it is the gist of the speech 
delivercd in the 50th of the poem's 100 cantos by Marco Lombard, a fig- 
ure whom Dante appears to have invented to function as his "doublc" and 
to give voice to his own teachings. There Dante asks Marco Lombard to 
explain why the world is so wicked: 

The world is indeed as utterly deserted 
by every virtue as you declare to me, 
and pregnant ain 1 , overspread with iniquity, 
but I beg you to point out to me the cause. 
(Purg. XVI, 58-61) 

The premise of Marco's reply is that the human soul, at birth, is a tabula 
rasa, knowing nothing, moved solely by an instmctivc dnve loward happi- 
ness. But since the soul does not naturally know true happmess, it is likeK 
to settle for the false happiness of a lesser good. 1 lence humans need to be 
guided toward true happiness by their leaders, by lawgivers who will gov- 
ern in accord with their vision of the "true city" (thus we see that the idea 
of the excellent city — al-Farabi's pnniary concern — is at the very lieart of 
the Comedy): 

From I lis hands. who foiidly loves it 

before it exists, eomes forth after the fashion 

ofa child that spons, nou weepmg, now laughing, 
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The simple littlc soul, which knows nothing, 
save that, procccdiii!: Ironi .1 s;lad makcr. 
it turns eagerly to what dcli!;liis n. 
First it tastes the savor of a trifling good; 
there it is beguilcd and runs aftcr it, 
if guide or curb bend not its love. 

h i I i 11 I i i i ] i i I 

n was nccdliil lo have a rulcr w lio could discern 
at least the tower of the true city. 

(Purg. XVI, 85-96) 

Humans are not naturally wicked or corrupt. If humans have indeed bct o m c 
corrupt, it is because they have not been ntditly smidcd by their rulers: 

Well you can see that ill jtiiidancc 
is the cause that has madi- the uorld wicked, 
and nol iiiilurc lliiil is iorrupl in yon. 
Ronie, which niade the world good, 
used to have two suns, which made visible both 
the one road and ihc other, thal ol the world and of God. 
(Purg. XVI, 103-105) 

1 luiiians — more precisely, bad human rulers — have made the world w it ked 
by failing to govern by the light of philosophy. But though the world is 
thoroughly wicked, there is great cause iur opiiinisin: humans tliciiisclvcs, 
by re-instituting the rule of philosophy (or, at least rule by one who, if not 
himself a card-carrying philosopher, might discern philosophy's basic 
outlines — "a ruler who could diseern/at least the tower of the true city"), 
have the power to make the world good again. The world is not, by i ml u re 
or by cosmic or divine decree, hopelessly evil. Marco Lombard teaches 
that humans, having made their own history, have the power to changc il, 
the freedom to perfect themselves by founding the perfect regime, the 
"true city," the city governed by the prmciplcs ol philosophical ethics. 

What is perhaps most striking in Marco Lombard's teaching is that he 
plainly and unambiguously rejects one of the most fundamental tenets of 
C.aiholicism — the doctrine of "original sin." 102 With manifest fondness for 
"the simple little soul," Marco Lombard insists upon our "original inno- 
cence." For he denies that humans are naturally corrupt, instead blaming 
our wrongdoings not on a corrupt nature that wc all inheril ironi Adam but 
on bad government. According to the doctrine of original sin, humans, 
without ( itid's grace, cannot help but tend toward wickcdncss. But Marco 
Lombard teaches that in faet humans can help it, they are free to act 
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isly, and that to do so they need rely not on God's grace but rather 
on philosophically sound lawgivers. 

The notion of freedom is in fact central to the Comedy, and it is literally 
so as part of the poem's structure. I am referring to the fact discovered by 
Snii'lcton a fcw decades ago: that Dante intentionally "frames" the poem's 
center, in perfect 1\ syninictncal iashion, with two instances of the phrasc 
"free will." 103 Singleton noticed that these two instances of libero arbitrio 
("free will") are balanced, with mathematical precision, around the poem's 
central canto, l'iiivtilory XVII: llic iirst appears prcciscly Lwciity-iivc slanzas 
before Purgatory XVII's first verse, and the second precisely twenty-five 
i n z i i . i /'/ i m , II's last verse (and in both instances libero arbitrio 
appears in the middle verse of its stanza). 

Thus I )antc has takcii patns 10 inseribe "free will" into the very heart of 
his poem's structure, as if to say that at the core of the Comedy is an insis- 
tence on human freedom. (Rccall, as we saw m the Introduction, that in 
the Epistle to Cangmnde Dante says that his poem, allegorically, concerns 
"nian, in the exercise of his free will, earning or becoming liable to the 
rewards or punishments of justice.") But this does not mean primarily that 
Dante aims to make a formal contribution to the traditional question of 
"free will vs. determinism." Rather, his insistence on freedom goes 
hand-in-hand with Marco Lonibard's denial of ' original sin." ("Free will" 
is above all the freedom from sin; as Augustine says, "the first free will is the 
ability to avoid sin." 104 ) According to the doctrine of original sin, because 
of Adam's iniquity humans are not free to act virtuously; rather, the hunian 
will is forcYcnnorc mipaircd, unless it be healed by God's grace. In prac- 
tice, this grace is normally made available only to members of those com- 
munities which have been granted divine revelation — that is, the Bible. 
But "free will," for Dante and Marco Lombard, means that human soci- 
eties, at all times and in allplaces, before and after Christ, are free to act virtuously, 
and the key to attaining i his irccdom is to place the governance of the 
commumty in the hands of those who are guided by the teachings of philo- 
sophical ethics. To teach that non-Christians, living without God's grace, 
cannot live fully just lives and thus cannot come to construct the "perfect 
city," is to teach that llic greater ponton ofhumankind lacks "free will." It 
is to teach that, without God's help, we must be bad. If pagans, for instance, 
had been dependent for their virtue on a grace that was never or at most 
only rarely granted them, then they would not have been free. By insisting 
on humankind's universal freedom, Dante anus (o liberate us from the per- 
nicious pessimism fostered by the doctrine of original sin — a doctrine 
which 1 )antc rccognizcs as providing a convenient excuse for the continu- 
ing corruption of the earthly polis. The doctrine of free will, on the other 
hand, insists that the power to reform and indeed perfect the polis is cntirely 
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in our own hands. Free will, for Dante, means Irccdom Ironi orioinal siu. It 
nicans that human societies — even those which have not been granted 
revealed truth — are free to reform themselves. If Dante here folio ws 
Auguslinc in cdiiccn uni, of irccdom as irccdom ironi sin (as Ainrustinc says, 
"because human nalurc sinncd whcn it had thc powcr to sin n is set free by 
a more abundant gift of grace so that it may be brought to that condition of 
liberty in which it is incapable of sin" 105 ), he also once again displays his dis- 
tance from Augustine: for the latter, vcry ncar the conclusion of the City of 
God, characterizes free will as pertaining exclusiverj to the afterHfe: "In the 
I lcavcnly City, then, there will be freedom of will." 1 " 6 For Augustine, 
humans on earth, since Adam, are never free from sin and hence never 
enjoy "free will." But Dante dares imagine, as one of his poem's central 
afnrinaiions, thc possibiliiy of irccdom ofwill — irccdom ironi ongmal sin — 
down here in the earthly City of Man, the "true city," the perfect state. This 
irccdom ironi orisinal sin is our capacity to redecm onrscli'cs without having 
to depend upon divine grace — a capacity shared in common by every human 
community. Central to the Comcdy is a project oflibcraiion: non-Chrislian 
communities are liberated from the accusation that, living without God's 
grace and without the benefit of revelation, they must necessarily sin. 

Like the blessed souls in Dante's Heaven, the felicitous of al-Farabi's 
aftcrliic mhabit an lmmatcrial polity that is corporate An&graded. By "corpo- 
rate" I mean that souls are grouped together in the afterlife with those who 
practiced a similar "art," oecupation, or vocation on earth — so that the 
afterlife is in a sense divided into various "guilds." By "graded" I mean that 
these groups are ranked in a hicrarchy, somc "lnghcr" and others "lower," 
some enjoying more and others less pleasure in the afterlife. For al-Farabi, 
this hierarchy of heavenly pleasure is a matter of the proximity to pure 
philosoplucal knowlcdgc of thc knowlcdsrc given by the various "arts." 
The philosopher-prophet-lawgiver attains more knowledge in life than 
does the street-sweeper, and hence he enjoys greater pleasure in the after- 
life, since one's rank in heaven is determined by the clarity and complctc 
ness of one's vision of truth. The importance of one's role in thc earthly 
polis determines the intensity of one's pleasure in thc afterlife: 

It is evident that thc kina-, of happiness auamcd b) thc citizens of thc city dii- 

icr ■ in quamu md pialu i i uli diiferen n h < rlcctions they 

acqtuic throuiih polilical activnics. Accordni!;l\ , thc plcasurcs they attam |m 
the afterlifcj vary m cwccllcncc. 1 "' 

Groups or "guilds" of like-funetioning or "kindred" citizens assume in 
heaven the same political/social ranks they occupied on earth — 
philosophers enjoying eternal bliss with other philosophers, administrators 
with other administrators, warriors with other warriors, street-sweepers 
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with other street-sweepers. When one generation of those who perfonii a 
pamcular polnical funciion (c.;;, ki\\ giving, jurisprudcnce, oratory, phar- 
macology, cloth-making, dancing, etc.) passcs away, k joins the souls of the 
past generations that have perionncd ihat same function. And as the size of 
cach group in ihc aftcrliic coimnuallv incrcascs as gcncrations ol ils kiudrcd 
citizens continue to pass away, so the bliss felt by each individual member 
of the group continually increases — sincc the larger the group, the greater 
the pleasure of each member: 

As one group ol I i i i id thci i t i ncd their souls 

have achicvcd I lion and happim nd di \ arc su cd d by other men 
who assumc then posilions m the cnv and pciionn then aclions, the souls of 
the latter will also achieve salvation. As their bodies are destroyed, they join 
the rank of the former group that had passed away, they will be together 
with them in the way th 1 1 u ij I nu i i hci nd the kindrcd 

souls wnhin cach group will bc m a slatc of union with one another. The 
more the kindred separate souls increase in number and unite with one 
another, the greater the pleasure felt by each soul; and the more they are 
joincd by lliosc who comc allci dicm, ihc greater ihc plc isurc felt by cach 
of the latter througb their encotiiuci with the foinicr as wcll as the pleasure 
felt by the former through then union with the latter. Foi cach soul wali then 
be intellecting, in addition to itself many other souls that are of the same 
kmd; and n. will bc intcllccting more souls as the oncs that had passed awa\ 
are joined by the ones succeeding them. Hence the pleasure felt by the very 
ancicnt oncs will continue to increase mdelimtcK . Such is the state of every 
group of them. 108 

Dante's paradise is similar to al-Farabi's afterlife in obvious ways. The 
blessed o!" Parailisc arc rcprcscntcd as "guilds"" or gronps of likc-functioning 
souls: seholars and intellectuals are grouped together in the sphere of the 
Sun; holy warriors in the sphere of Mars; etc. And, as in al-Farabi's after- 
life, the groups of blessed in Dante's Paradise are ranked in a hierarchy, so 
that some groups attain more and others less felicity and pleasure: 

Then it was elear to me how everywhere 
in Heaven is Paradise, even if the grace 

of the Supreme Good does not rain down there in one same measurc. 
(Par. III, 88-90) 

If the souls of Dante's Heaven experience ever-increasingjoy, this increase 
in joy is not a matter of an individual soul's elevating itself into a higher 

ccicsti.il rank by '\\\ itchinii," to a higher !>radc of) lcavcn (only thcjourneying 
Dante, whose presence in Heaven is exceptional, is able to experience that 
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sort of increase in joy). Rather, it involves the continual increase of a given 
group's joy as it wclcoincs inorc and niorc hkc dunctionim» individual souls 
into its ranks. Thus, when Dante reaches the sphere of Venus and beholds 
the circle of lights that are the souls of the loving, the size and joy of that 
group — who take Dante for one of their own — increases: "I saw it increase 
m size and brightness, / through the new joy that was added/to its bright- 
ness when I spoke" {Pai. VIII, 46-48). When Dante enters the sphere of 
Mercury, the group of those souls who have been politically active in the 
pursuit of honor and fame, taking Dante for one of their own, greets him 
as a new member whose presence shall augment the group's bliss: " 'Lo, 
one who shall increase our loves!' / And, as each came up to us/the shade 
was seen full of joy" (Par. V, 105-107). 

The hierarchy of Dante's Heaven, like that of al-Farabi's, reflects the 
lncrarchy of "arts" and diverse positive modes of human existence on 
earth. The diversity of the heavenly ranks ("diverse voices make sweet 
music,/so diverse ranks in our life/render sweet harmony amom> the 
wheels"; Par. VI, 124-126) is directly rooted in the diversity of roles per- 
formed by the citizens of the earthly polity ("men below live/in diverse 
ways for diverse duties"; Par. VIII, 118—119). 

For both Dante and al-Farabi, then, Heaven is an image of the perfect 
state on earth. Heaven is not an alternative to earthly polities (as it is for 
Atnrustinc); rather, k is the exemplary model of earthly political perfeetion. 

Al-Farabi's Heaven is a hierarchy of greater and lesser vision: at the top 
is he who sees most clearly and coinprchcnsively, at the bottom those who 
see least. The highest rank in Heaven is reserved for the philosopher-poet- 
lawgiver, who sees truth clearly and completely; above all he sees the truth 
of the oneness of the First Cause (God). His students and followers in 
philosophy see truth slightly less clearly, and their rank in Heaven is 
accordingk slightly lower. Those who administer his laws see truth in a 
slightly lesser fashion than his followers in philosophy, and their rank is 
slightly lower. This hierarchy of vision deseends, through the various lev- 
els of civic funetion, all the way down to the street-sweeper, who "sees" 
only through images, and even then only in a limited fashion. 

Dante's Heaven is similail ihiei i oi i n n Ui i vision. Beatrice 
teaches Dante that each of the celestial spheres is presided over b) a diiicrcnt 
kind of "Intelligence" or angelic rank, that ihese lntclhgcnccs are arrangcd in 
a hierarchy that corresponds to ihc intciisity and plcntiiudc of their vision oi 
truth, and that the scale of vision measures blessedness in paradise: 

Anu yon should know th.il all have dclight 

in the nieasnre of the depth to which their sight 

pcnclnucs the Truth in which e\ erv intellect iinds resi; 
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from which it may be seen that the state 

di bksscdncss is foundcd on ihc act of vision, 

not on that which loves, which follows after; 

and the merit, to which siracc inti good will give birth, 

is the measure of their vision; 

thus from gradc lo ;;rade the progression goes. 

{Par. XXVII, 106-114) 

The "highest" point in Heaven, the summit of Dante's journey in the 
Comedys final canto, is the point of most perfect vision — the locus (or non- 
locus, since it takes place in the nonspatial place which is the imiiialcrial 
Empyrean) of Dante's direct vision of God ("I united / my gaze with the 
Infinite Goodness"; Par. XXXIII, 80-81). If for al-Farabi this summit of 
vision is reserved for the philosopher-poet-prophci. in Paradiso this rank of 
liisijirst distinciion is rcsi'rvi'd ior. . .Dante hnnscH! In assnniing the highcsl 
rank in the celestial polis, Dante assumes the role reserved, m al-karabi s 
seheme, for the philosopher-poet-prophet. 

Dante and al-Farabi also share a similar view of the dimensions and 
extent of the ideal earthly polis. Both go far beyond Aristotle, who does not 
consider the possibility of a polity larger than the individual city-state, by 
cnvisionina the IrnK perfect state as necessarily global and multinarion.il. 
For al-Farabi, there can be three kinds of perfect regime — the city, the 
nation, and the union of all nations: 

There are thrcc kinds of pcrfci I socici\ jrreat medium, and small. The great 
one is the union of all soacties in r/k /M the medium one the 

union of one nation in one part of the inh ibitable world; the small one ihc 
union of the people of a city in the territory of any nation whalsocvcr. " v 

[The philosophei poet-lawgiver] is the sovereign over whom no other 
being has any sovcrci;;iH\ \\halsoc\ ei: he is ihc Imam; he is the first sover- 
eign of the excellent city, he is the sovereign of the exccllenl nation. and ihc 
sovereign of the universal state (the oikumene). 11 " 

The excellent universal state will arise only when all the nations in it 
co-operale lor the pinposc ol'icachmg ielicity. 1 

If al-Farabi, unlike Dante (for whom the only legitimate polity is the 
universal state, the oikumene, the union of all soeieties in the inhabitablc 
world), admits the possibility of perfect cities and nations, he nonetheless 
considers the virtuous multinational state to be more perfect than the vir- 
tuous nation and the virtuous city: "The absolutely perfect human soeieties 
are divided into nations." 112 To be "absolutely perfect," the polity must be 
nniltinational. This is because the range of possible modes of excellence 
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offered by a combination of nations (each of which is linguistically and 
culturally unique) is greater than that offered by a single nation alone. 113 

Recall that the governance of Dante's Monarchy combines a "coinmon 
law" that applies to all nations ("Mankind is to be ruled by [the Monarch] 
in those matters which are conimon to all men and of relevance to all, and 
is to be guided toward peace by a common law") with locally specific laws 
that take into account the unique difference of each nation ("For nations, 
kingdoms, and cities have characteristics of their own, which need to be 
!>o\ crncd b\ diifcrent laws; for law is a rule which governs life"). Similarly, 
al-Farabi maintains that, because of the historicity of the definition of 
"nian," which is different in diifcrent times and places, the "cxccllcnt 
universal state" must govern through a combination of "universals" and 
"particulars": 

The states and accidents in [the idea "man" ] are at one time different from 
the ones it has at another timc, after or before. The same is the case with 
respect to different places. The accidents and states it has when existing in 
one country are dilicini! Ironi ihc ones il has in another. 114 

Om- should draw .i distinciion bclnccn ihc siimliuidos |i.e.. 1 1 a ) . i ; :; o s ] that 
ought to be presented to every nation, and m w hich all nations and all the 
citizens ofevei i tion totild han n I l mes tl t on lu to pi iu i 
to a particular nation .md not to another to a particulai city and not to 
another, or to a particular group among the citizens ol a city and not to 
another. 115 

Thcictoic [the stipicmc inlcr] has to secure certain groups of men or 
certain individuals who are to be instructed in what causes the happiness of 
particular nations w h< i w lll pi eserve what can forni the charaeter of a particular 
nation alone, and who will learn the persuasive methods that should be 
cinplovccl m lonmm;- the charaeter of that nation. 116 

Neither al-Farabi nor Dante envisions the ideal multinational state as one 
that would operate by cultural or religious miperialism. They do not advo- 
cate foreed conversion to a single paradigm, but rather the preservation of 
difference within a framework of peaceful c 



Theory, Practice, Religion 

But, despile all llicsc alliiihics bctwccn Dantc and al-Farabi, ihav /s one aucial 
(liljaviia: Undcrslandins> dus diiicrcncc — which concerns ihc status of "the- 
orctical" and "practical" truths in religious discourse — will help us greatly 
cnneli our undcrslanding of the Comcdy. tYlorc parlicularly, it will help us 
retrieve an altcrnatc approach lo ihc (A'iucdy's mosi fundamental allcgory- 
that revolving around the distinetion between "Virgil" and "Beatrice." 
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Al-Farabi maintains that political excellence is twofold, depending on 
both "views and actions." The citizens of the polis need both to possess 
know Ledge of truth (even if some do so only iiidiivoh througb the images) 
and to perform the righl deeds. l'lus emphasis on the tv* ofold aspect of phi- 
losophy is manifest in al-Farabi's frequent reiteration of the phrasc "views 

The city which has dchbcratch ehangi. ii is a city whose views and actions w ere 
prcviouslv ihc views and actions of the people oi ihc cxccllcnl eity, but they 
have changcd and tlifferent views have taken their place, and its actions havc 
turned into different actions."' 

In short, for al-Farabi the citizens of the perfect state need both 
"theoretical" and "practical" knowledge — that is, knowledge of right 
"views" (theory) and of right "actions" (praetice). 

The essential difference between the objects of "theory" and the objects 
of "praetice" is that the former arc "real" and the latter "artificial." For 
"theory" concerns those things that arc ivlnil they ,irc cnliivly independen! 
of hunian activity, while "praetice" concerns those things that humans 
thcnisclves make or do. An object of "theory" is something that, as al- 
Farabi sneciiieily puts it, "we are not able to do when we know it," while 
an object of "praetice" is conversely something that we are able to do. 
Theoretical knowledge concerns things "whose existence and constitution 
owe nothing at all to hunian artifice": 

The nanie "'knowledge' applies to main things. I Iouevcr. the know lcdgc that 
is a virtue of f/;i . ' is for the soul to attain certamty abotit the cxis 

u n t oi / in /' / 

lf theoretieal knowledge eoneenis things that we are not able to make or 
do, practical knowledge concerns the sphere of human activity: 

Practical intellect is the faculty by which a human being — through rnuch 

expcnenc. 111 n i I i 1 i i i ol sense i ptible thm 

i n I 'l" L hc otight to prefer or 

avoid with respect to each one of the matters we are to do. '' 

The theoretical intellect knows those things that stand on their own 

entirely aparl Ironi human beings, while the practical intellect knows those 
things that are intimately bound up with human existence. 

What sorts of things does al-Farabi have in mind when speaking of the 
objects of "theory"? Included among those "things in common which all 
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of the people of the excellent city ought to know" and which are clearly to 
be reckoned as "theoretical" in al-Farabi's sense of the term are such things 
as "the immaterial existents [i. e., intelligences or angels] and their specific 
qualities and the order and rank of each of them"; "the celestial substances 
[i. c, the stars and planetsj and the quahtics of cach of them"; and "the nat- 
ural bodies which are beneath them, and how they come to be and pass 
away." 120 Ali such things are what they are without input from human 
activity or artifice, which plays no role in producing, constituting, or alter- 
ing them. Although such things may have an effect upon us, we do not 
have an effect upon them. These are things tliat we can come to know but 
that we can never make or do (we cannot, for instance, make planets or 
angels — although modern technology has perhaps enabled us to craft "nat- 
ural bodies" and to have impaet upon the cosmos in ways that al-Farabi 
could not have foreseen). In general, theory treats "the way things rcally 
are," the reality of the physical and immaterial cosmos, including the real- 
ity of the human body and its faculties (for "the generation of nian and how 
the faculties of the soul come to be" is next in al-Farabi's enumeration of 
tliose things that the citizens ought to know, and these matters of hunian 
biology and psychobiology are to be classified as matters for the theoretical 
not the practical intellect). In short, "theory" in al-Farabi's sense is more or 
less synonymous with "seience" (although we must bear in niiinl the 
domain of medieval seience is broader than that of modern seience, since 
the Middle Ages posited the existence of immaterial not just material 

But the paradigmatic and ultimate object of "theory" is God, for the 
theoretical obligation of the citizens of the excellent city is "in the first 
place to know the First Cause [i.e., God] and all its qualities." 121 God is the 
highest of those beings "whose existence and constitution owe notlung at 
all to hunian artifice," that reality which is what lt is in complete indepen- 
dence of human activity. God is God outside of all human praetice and 
regardless of whether hiiinans ever come into existence. 

If God [the First Cause] is the ultimate object of the theoretical intellect, 
then the ultimate object of the practical intellect is the perfect political 
state. The practical intellect deals with the domain of "ethics" rather than 
"seience" — the sphere of things that are impaeted by human will, choice, 
desire, and praetices. Among those "practical" things that the citizens 
ought to know are: "the first ruler [i.e., the philosopher-poet-lawgiver] 
and how 'revelation' is brought about; then the rulers who have taken his 
place w lien he is not available at a given time; then the excellent city and 
its people and the felicity which their souls ultimately reach, and the cities 
contrary to it and the condition to which their souls are reduced after 
death, some of them to wretchedness and the others to nothingness; and 
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the excellent nations and the nations contrary to them." 122 The perfect 
state only ever comes into existence, and only becomes what it is, as a result 
of hunian activity. 

God and the perfect state are, respectively, the ultimate objects of 
"theoretical" and "practical" pliilosophy. When we know the perfect state 
we are potentially able to "make" or "do" it. Of course it goes without say- 
nig that when we know God we are by no means empowered to "make" 
or "do" him. Thus, then, we see that the essential difference between the 
"theoretical" and the "practical" lies in our capacity to bring about change 
in (or to bring into existence) the object of our knowledge. 

Now, recall that for al-Farabi religious discourse provides images of 
plulosophical nudis. Since philosophical truths are of two primary kinds — 
theoretical and practical religious images are ihcinsclvcs oh two pilinan 
kinds: some are imaginative representations of "the way things really are" 
(things independent of human activity such as the First Cause, the intel- 
lects, and the celestial bodies), while others are imaginative representations 
of things that we ought to make or do (things such as the perfect state). 
Rcligion provides knowledge of both "seience" and "ethics," albeit in the 
lesser or "subordinate" mode of imaginative discourse: 

Thus, virtuous igioi mulai lo ] hil >so |i i nlo o| I. i ih 

ihcorclic.il and p.mh practical so it is w uh rcligion: ihc calculativc theoretical 
part is what a human being is not able to do when he knows it, whereas 
the practical pan is whal a human bemg is able to do when he knows it. 
1 lu pi iclit il ihin i li n are ih \ h un ci i 1 ir< in practical 
pliilosophy. . . Therefore, all virtuous laws [i. c. religious commandnicnts| 
are subordinate to the universals of practical philosophy. The theoretical 
opinions that are in rcligion havc fhcu dcnionstrativc piools m theoretical 
plul i 1 i i i ' i K ligioi thout demonsti proi f h i i i 

the two p i i I h i i | i I j I 1 i 

discourse] are subordinate to philosophy. 123 

Once the images representing the theoretical things demonsl rated in the the- 
oretical seiences are produced in the souls of the multitude and they are 
made to assent to their images, and once the practical things (together with 
the conditions of the possibilit) of theii existence), takc hold of their souls, 
and dominate them so they are unable to resolve to do an\ ihing else, then 
the iheoretical things and ihc practical things are lealized. Now these things 
n e philosophy when they are in the soul of the legislator. They are rcligion 
when they are in the soul of the multitude. 124 

For al-Farabi, the philosopher first knows, in an abstraet universal way (in 
the case of practical intelligibles) and through demonstrative proof (in the 
case of theoretical ones), all the requisite theoretical and practical things, 
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including the highest and ultimate ones — respectively, the First Cause 
(God) and the perfect state. Then, in his capacity as prophet or lawgiver, 
the philosopher represents these things, in an imaged and more particular 
form, and without rational demonstration but rather through various 
devices of rhetorical persuasion, to the multitudes. In the case where the 
philosopher establishes the "absolutely perfect," multinational state, he will 
providc a iiiiiliiplicity of cnltiiralh spcciiic religions, cacli rcprcscnting llic 
same universal set of theoretical and practical things, but in a particular way 
bcfiuing a particular pcople. Each particular people will, in its own way, 
know through its particular religious imagery both theory and practice — 
Iwlh the things that wc ought to do and the way (nonhuman and nonartifi 
i 1 i i ll I i religion will providc n \ h ith an adcqtta 

(if imaged) and appropriate representation of that highest being "whose 
existence and constitution owes nothing at all to hunian artifice" and 
which the philosopher knows as the First Cause. 

As Richard Walzer shows in his commentary on The Perfect State, al- 
Farabi's view of religion was deeply influenced by discussions of the topic 
in Stoic and other later Greek philosophy. In particular, al-Farabi ascribed 
to the view that each religion is a sort of "language": just as dificrcnt lan- 
guagcs all name one and the same set of universal ihings, so do diiicrcnt 
religions name the same set of tinivcrsals. Walzer cites, as an example of the 
sort of Grcck lliiiiking wilh which al -1 arabi w .is iamiliar in Arabic transla- 
tion, a passage from the Corpus Hermeticum: 

' i / i i t i n i 'i ' i is common to 

all men, but spccch dilicrs ironi nauon to nation. But humanity is nonethe- 
less one, and in the same way reason is one, but is translated into different 
languages. and one discovers that it is the same in Egypt and Persia and 



Al-farabi, as Walzer says, "finds no difficulty in coniparmg the origin of 
languages and the origin of religions, laws, and customs, and goes so far 
as to identify the [religious] lawgiver (nomothetes) and the 'giver of lan- 
gnage' (onoiiitiiolhetes)." And Walzer continues by offering further exam- 
ples of the later Greek understanding on religion which shaped 
al-Farabi's thinking: 

The various religiou sg mp- dillci jusi is 1 n'ui',>- • o dthoiisih they all 
reproduce, in symbolic form, one and the same metaphysical tnith which is 
well known to philosophers and teachers of natur.il theology all over the 
world — wherever it may have first sprung into existence. This idea was 
worked out es]x 11 i n< liiih 1 rs and cepu ihousdi not with- 

tis, by most of the later (iieek philosophers. It is well known, for 
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instance, from that Stok demonstration of the existence of God which is 
based on the consensus of all nations: they all pray and offer sacnticcs and 
niikl i I m i i I 1 i h i n ! m^s cxist. although they 

di 'iiilx ihi odhcad m diffcrcnl h i I , I uil i naturc. Thrcc 

passages taken more or less at random Ironi kue ( licck aiuhors may illustrate 
the specific iurn which dus idea takes m al Farabi's inind. l'luUich, Dc lsidc 
ct Osiriih n | h I erence m quality by which the dificrcm reli- 

gious symboliL repri ntal m ii ruth are < h u i terized: "In the same way 
as sun and mooii and heaven and earth and sea are common to all. bui callcd 
differently by dillcrenl people. so. allhougli one divine nrind orders the tim 
verse and om p idei o> n n il i m < 1 1 ii i i I hoi u u ! lil'ici n 

names according to law and custom. . . ." The same attitude appears, for 
instance, at the end of the second century in Celsus' attaek against the 
Christians: the Christians have no right to claim a unique position for their 
god: "The goadierds and shcphcrds thought lh.it iherc nas one god callcd 
the Most High, or Adonai, or the Heavenly One, or Sabaoth, or however 
they like to call this word." "Not even their doctrine oi hea\ en is their own 
but, to omit all other instances, was also held long ago b\ the Persians, as 
Herodotus shows in one place. . . .1 think, therelbre, ihal u makes no differ- 
ence whether we call Zen-, the most 1 [igh or Zen oi Adonai. or Sabaoth, or 
Amoun like the Egvpiians. o r P.ip.tcus like the Scythians." 126 

For al-Farabi, each religion is its own culture's way of saying the same 
things — both theoretical and practical — that are said by the religions ol 
other cultures. 

Al-Farabi thus views Islam as one of many religious "languages" which 
di riil ironi each other in "speech" (phone) but not in rational content 
(Jooos). Muhammad providcd ah Arabic "speech" to name for Muslims the 
universal truths of philosophical logos. That which the philosophers know 
as the First Cause is named "Allah" in the Qur'an. When the Qur'an speaks 
of the "Spirit of Holiness" or the "Angel of Revelation," i', is nainhig thal 
which the philosophers know as the Active Intellect. "Darkncss" and 
"Light" refer to the philosophical notions, respectively, of matter and 
form. The Islamic "Imam," foi 1 i bi, si i'u 'i I I on i ml > m 1 
king. That which Islam terms wali)' ("revelation") means, as Walzer says, 
"the highcst human knowlcdge which only the mctaphysician is ablc to 

Dante agrees with al-Farabi that religion is partly theoretical and partly 
practical. He agrees that the practical (ethical) part of each particular reli- 
gion is an imaged similitude of universal practical philosophy. Bui he dis- 
ii rim I i 'i 1 i ni hgion. The "God" of 

Chrislian re\elation cannot be taken as a signifier for philosophy' s highest 
and paradigmatic object of theory (the First Cause). For the philosopher 
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knows, through demonstrative proof, that the First Cause is absoltitely 
•jn.jt.ii-v.. absoltitely one. But, according to the "theory" provided by Christian 
religions discoursc, God is three-in-one. The philosophcr knows, through 
demonstrative proof, that man is man (not God) and God is God (not 
man). But the highest object of Christian "theory," the object that Dante 
sees at the highest point of his journey at the very end of the Comedy, is 
God-man. The "theory" provided by Christianity violates the basic philo- 
sophical principle ofnoncontradiction, and thus, unlike Islamic "theory" as 
al-Farabi understands it, it is not subordinate to, not an imaged representa- 
tion of, the truth of theoretical philosophy. From Dante's point of view, 
not all religions offer equivalent and mtcrchangeable iniages of God. Many 
religions, including Islam, name God m a way that is a litting iina»c ior the 
First Cause conceived as an absolutely unitary One. But to call God, for 
instance, "the Heavenly One," is from a Christian perspective to use a mis- 
leading and inadequate image: pure monotheism fails to name God prop- 
erly. Christian "speech" about God is irrational, illogical — it does not 
provide an image grounded in universal reason (logos). 

Al-Farabi insists that the citizens of the perfect state need to have both 
the right views and the right praetices. He seems to suggest that they need 
to know "seience" in order to ground their "ethics." Hence The l'crfca 
State begins with a lengthy theory of the cosmos before finali) turning i o 
matters of practical philosophy. The Comedy reverses this order, showing 
rirst the con mu. 1 u f ih pcriei 1 n I • < I tthl l'aradise), then 

offering, almost as an aitcrthought, the "theory" of the cosmos. 

The citizens of Dante's Global Monarchy have the right praetices; they 
may have the right views about some things — such as, "what are the right 
praetices?" — and they may in addition have the right views about some of 
the lesser theoretical things, matters of natural seience such as human 
biology (treated by Statius in Purgatory XXV). But this citizenry, which 
includes the peoples of all nations and religions, does not need to have the 
right view about the ultimate object of theoretical knowledge: God. The 
citizens of Dante's perfect state are liherated from the hurden ofhaving to know, for 
liiv purposes of practical and political excellence, God. We do not need "theory" 
(complete knowledge of extra-human reality) in order to ground our 
human praetice. 

For Dantc, lho Christian rehgion — like all virtuous religions — provides 
inia;>inative representations of practical philosophical truths; but lts highesi 
and ultimate theoretical content — its vision of God — is not an image of a 
truth that can be known philosophically. Whereas al-Farabi maiiitains lliat 
there is a holistic harmony betw een Islam and philosophy, Dante's Paradiso 
ultimatel) displays the division between philosophical and Christian the- 
ory. Dante distinsruislics between the knowledge that the citizens need for 
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the construction of the perfect state (a practical philosoplncal knowlcdgc 
imagcd m all religious) and tlic pohlically and ctlncally supcrlluous knowl- 
edge provided by Christian revelation (a theoretical knowledge imaged 
only in the Christian religion). "Virgil" and "Beatnce" arc the names for 
this distinction — the distinction between a "practical wisdom" common to 
all religious and a "theoretical wisdom" unique to Christianity. Ali reli- 
gious u .-11 us, in their particular ways, what we ought to "make" or "do" 

r in i < i I m l 1 : 1 i u 1 i I 1 l II 11 i| ll l i i i 

"exceptionality," both at the end of part I and in part II) tells us the truth 
about the highest of those "beings whose existence and constitution owe 

nothing ai all lo hunian artifice." But such "scicnce" of the divinc Bcing 
is not a prerequisite for, and thus is essentially irrelevant to, the human 
project of "making" ' the cxccllcnt pohtical regime. 



Virgil and Beatrice: Reason and Faith, or 
Practice and Theory? 

Since the time of the earliest commentaries on the Comedy in the 
fourteenth century to the present day, there has been a general consensus 
concerning the terms of the Comedy' s basic allegory: "Virgil" stands for 
"reason" (philosophy) and "Beatrice" stands for "faith" (theology). 
"Virgil" signifies that which the human mind can acquire "nalurally" 
(without the aid of religious revelation), while "Beatrice" signifies that 
which can only be acquired "supernaturally" (through divine grace and 
Chrisiian revelation). Virgil's words to Dante in Purgatory apparently pro- 
vide irrefutable iextual support for this view: "As far as reason sees here / 
I can tell you; beyond that wait / only for Beatrice, for it is a matter of 
faith" (Purg. XVIII, 46-48). 

It would be foolish for us to assert that this understanding of the poem's 
basic allegory — an understanding grounded in the text, sanctioned by cen- 
turies of exegetical tradition, and demonstrated by the sound philological 
efforts oi innumerable scholars — is "wrong." Dante clearly intended for the 
Virgil Beatrice distinction to funetion, for some readers, as an allegory for a 
distinction between philosophy and religion. But Dante also clearly 
intended to write a "prophetic" text (one that gains the assent of all read- 
ers by offering to each level of audience a suitable level of meaning; I 
deseribe "prophetic" discourse in more detail below, part II, in my reinarks 
on Averroes). Dante crafted his poem in such manner that religiously- 
oriented readers would find it religious and philosophically-oriented readers 
would iind it philosoplncal. 1 )antc knew that there would be some readers 
who would be comforted by thinking of the Comedy as a "journey to 
Beatrice," an enaetment of Dante's return to religious faith. But he also 
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wrote for those who would see the poem as a "journey with Virgil," a 
testament to the sufficiency of philosophy in the realm of praxis. It is for 
the latter audience that he intended the Virgil 'Beatrice distinction to fimc- 
tion as an allegory for the distinction, within philosophy, between practice 
and theory. 

Let us for the sake of argument momentarily "bracket out" our 
< >bjt ions to un 11 idin h Virgil. B iri listinclion loihcr iiamc 

for the reason fail h distinction; let us pretend for a moment that we are at 
ease with this understanding of the poem's basic allegory. 

The question, then, is what does this allegory mearP. What is Dante's 
point in writing of a journey on which he is guided first by Reason and 
then by Faith? More particularly, what has this allegory sigmfied in the 
cxcgcucal tradition in which wc are now embedded, American Dante 
criticism of the past few decades? 

The founding principle that anchors much of this criticism is the 
premise that, in the final analysis, the Comedy is a critique of, and indccd 
againsi. philosophy. The operative assumption is that Dante left ofF writing 
the Convivio because it was too plnlosophical — in which ease his mriiing to 
the Comedy is his "conversion" to theology. The poem's leavmg Virgil 
behintl at a certain point — prior to crossmg the ihreshold into the realm of 
those who are saved — dramatizes Dante's loss of confidence in the power 
of natural reason. These critics read Virgil as a "tragic" figure, routinely 
characterizing lum as deficient, inadequate, impotent, as if Dante exploits 
Virgihs fate as a way of saying to the would-be philosopher, Thou shalt 
be Christianl The whole poem becomes an imperative to convert from a 
"secular" to a "religious" stance. The Comedy s message becomes, 
l'l i i ' u 

Amilcare Iannucci, who penned the entry called "Philosophy" for the 
recenl Dante Biwychpedia. repeats ihe gist of this current orthodoxy: 

Dante's philosophers, though rcprcscntauvc of valuc, do not represem the 
uticst valuc, because ihcir words are not linbucd uitli ihe uord ol God. . . . 
It is because of this^reaf deficieney [emphasis added] of theirs that Dante in the 
('oiiiiucd'hi ivvisits his catlici ilitialion with the Jonihi oenlilc t>f philosophv of 
the Convivio. Now evervthing is foeused on following the true path, and 
anything that diverges from that true path is seen as error. 128 

In Iannuccrs presentation of Frecccro's niterpretation, the issues are 
reduced to an elemental starkness: the "true path" = Christian theology 
and the "false path" = philosophy. Although philosophy may be said to 
have some value, it is ultimately a dead-end because it cannot lead to 
felicity, ultimate happiness. 
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The problem with the interpretation that denigrates Virgil is that it 
views the poem's trajcctory as mapping out a singlc straighi linear path of 
progress to a single destination (Heaven or God). Since these erities do not 
acknowlcdgc w liat Dante so clearly insists upon — that there are two roads, 
two suns, two destinations — they are obliged to see Virgil as a tragic failure 
rather than a comic success. Yet Dante tells us that there are two paths — not 
one "true" and one "false," but both of them true paths. Virgil's path leads 
to a different goal than Beatrice's, and he is guided to the goal by a different 
source of illumination. But he does get there; he does not fail, and his way 
is not error. Virgil is fully adequate to the task. He reaches his destination. 
llhiimnated by the sun of philosophy, Virgil leads Dante along the true path 
to its fmish, the Earthly Paradise, where, in what is perhaps the poem's 
greatest seene of comic triumph, he crowns Dante philosopher-king. 
Virgil, and Dante with him, attains felicity, a happiness ihat Dante lninsclf 
calls nothing less than iiltimate. How can the attainment of ultimate happi- 
ness be deemed a tragedy? 

So, even if we acknowlcdgc that "Virgil" is reason and "Beatrice" is 
faith. the sigmiicancc of this basic allcgory is not that the latter always 
trumps the former. It is, rather, the autonomy of reason, its sufficiency and 
adequacy in the political sphere of human existence. For the flip-side of 
Virgil's not leadmg Dante to the Heavenly Paradise is Beatrice's not lcading 
him to the fcarlhly Paradise. 

The Comedy is like a triptych (an art-form that had recently come to 
prominence in Dante's Florence), with a left side-panel (Inferno), a central 
panel (Purgatory), and a right side-panel (Paradiso). Although it has become 
custoiiiary for Dante exegetes to emphasize the right-sidc panel as the 
bearer of highcsi Mgniticance, this is not necessarily consonant with Dante's 
intention. Is Dante trying to say that you must be Christian to be saved (or, 
less literally, that felicn\ depends upon the theoretical vision of truth — a 
vision that can be had onh through Chnstian rcvclation)? lfwc emphasize 
Paradiso, we might be led to say that — in which case we will see Virgil as a 
tragic iigurc. But if we emphasize the central panel, Purgatory (for the 
central panel of a triptych is indeed meant to be its most important), then 
Virgil's fate will appear comic: Virgil can, on the strength ofhis own p o w- 
ers, guide us to the just ideal society on earth. Christianity, indeed religious 
faith itself is irrelevant to this goal. 

The assertion that the Virgil/Beatrice distinetion is an allegory for the 
reason/faith distinetion can be "saved" by recogmzing that Dante's point in 
construeting the Comedy around this distinetion is not to denigrate one of 
its terms and celebrate the other, but rather to msist that each has its own 
legitimate sphere of concern. Both Virgil and Beatrice lead Dante to a 
Paradise; neither can serve as chief guide in the other's domain. Beatrice is 
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not necessary (although for some people and some cultures she may be 
uscful) for hunuuikind's practical goal, the attainment of happiness in the 
perfect political state. Virgil, for his part, cannot lead us to a theoretical 
vision of a fundamentall) nonrational God. So, the reason laith ppn eh 
to the Comcily's basic allcgor} can be afHrmed b\ understanding that alle- 
gory as part and parcel of Dante's fundamental pohtical tenet: that thcrc 
needs to be a "division of labor" between State and Church. 

But if Virgil does not need Beatrice, on the contrary it is clear that 
Beatrice does need Virgil. The world must be reformed politically, and 
without the divisive interference of religion, ii rcligion is itsclf to be set 
back on the right track. It is axiomatic for Dante that theoretical happmcss 
can only be attained by those whose practical affairs are in order. In the first 
paragraph of the Convivio, for instance, Dante maintains that the mass of 
humanity is deprived of the "ultimate happiness" which is (theoretical) 
"knowledge" because of sundry "handicaps" in their material existence: 
physical and mental impairments; souls trained n> viec rather than virtue; 
lack of the requisite leisure due to the pressing affairs of everyday life; and 
the relative lack of educational opportunity that prevails in some parts of 
the world. The happiness of theory can only be attained by those humans 
fortmiate to thrive in the right set of material cirenmstances. Dante 
reiterates this thought near the opening of Monarchy, where he insists that 
huiiiankind's leisure or rest — that is, universal peace — is the necessary 
prcrcqutsite, the sine qua non, for the full development of humankind 's 
theoretical knowledge: 

Now it has becn stifiicicinly c\plaincd that the activity proper to mankind 
in i 1« d as v> Ij i i mi mu i acui ih lli full n H >l j ^ m I i 

humamu. piiniariK through thought and sccondariK thiough aetion (as a 
lunchon and cMcnsion of ihoughl). And smec whal holds n tic for the part is 
truc for the wholc. and an individual human bcing "grows perfect m ludgincnl 
and wisdom when he sits at rest," it is appaienl that mankind mosi lieeh and 
readily attends to this activity — an activity which r. almosi di\ine. as w e tead 
m di'- psalm: "Thon liast made him a litllc lo\\ ei than the angels" — in the calm 
oi tranquilit) of peace. 1 tence it r. clear that universal peace is the best of those 
things which are ordained for human happiness. . . .From the argumciits 
developed so far, it is clear w hal is the bel Lei. mdeed the best, way of enabling 
mankind to engage m the ictivih propei to humanily: and consequentl\ \\e 
see the most direcl means ol aehieving ihe goal to which all om h timan aetions 
are diiected as to their final end. That means is universal peace, which is to be 
taken as the first pnnciple for the arguments which lollow . 2 '' 

Here Dante speaks of humankind as having a goal, a final end — namely, 
'"thought. " i hit "thought" is here conceived of primarily as "theory" is 
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indicated by the fact that it is said to "grow perfect" only when we "sit at 
rcst" (as wc shall sce belo w, the "activity" of theory is non-activity, the 
leisure of speculation). "Rest" (peacc) is not the protluct of theory bui rallier ils 
starting-point. Universal peace, then, is the necessary material condition, the 
indispensable means, by which luimankind readies itsclf i o r rcaching ils 
intellectual goal of theoretical thought. 

Beatrice, understood now as the full dcployinent of our (theoretical) 
intellectual polcntial — i lu: perfect "judgnicnt and wisdom" that we might 
achieve when we "sit at rest" — can only show herself after Virgil has done 
his work. We must first construct the perfect global state, first come to 
dwell in the Earthy Paradise, before we can take ilisd.ii for the paradisc of 
theory. Knowledge of things nonhuman depends upon the prior hunian 
activity oferafting the perfect polis. Virgil must succeed, mau attain his goal, 
before Beatrice can ever be deployed. Virgil's fate must be a comic one — 
for without Virgil's brand of happiness there can be no happiness with 
Beatrice. The Comedy does not display Virgil's "great deficieney" and 
"inadequacy" but rather his indispensahility, his status as a sme qua non. As 
Gilson says, for Dante, "ethics and polities, though mere concomitants of 
contemplation, are lts esscutial concomitants." 130 (I believe that Gilson was 
mislaken to say "mere" here, snice, as we havc seen and will continue to 
see, and as Gilson himself remarks elsewhere, Dante aims to overcome the 
graded hierarchy that sets theory above praetice. Still, Gilson's main point 
is correct: "no peace, no truth!") The poem does not counsel us 
to renounce Virgil (or to say, with Hollander, "Poor Virgil!" 131 ) but rather 
to hail him as the only way that we can come to join her company. The 
notion of a "tragic" Virgil, the notion that grounds the predominant trend 
of late twentieth-century American Dante exegesis, is founded on a flawed 
uiidcrsiaiiding of the poein's basic allcgory. The Comedy is not the Comedy 
without a "comic" Virgil. 

Let us emphasize that, according to this passage from Monarchy, the mes- 
sage of Christ, world peace, is delivered so that humankind might be at 
leisure consiantly atid freely to develop tts intellectual poicntial. Christ's 
message does not provide the readymade contents for our intellects to 
contcmplate: rather, it offers a prescriptioit for bringing abottt the eoinlitioiis 
under which we might freely employ our intellects. Christ offers 
ethics rather than seience. But the ethics that he offers is not a uniqucly 
Christian one. 

Our remarks have already indicated that reducing the Comedy s basic 
allegory to the reason/faith distinetion does not do justice to the richness of 
Dante's conception. In our effort to "save" these allegorical terms, we were 
conipelled to adjttst tliem: Virgil appears as the lerrain of political happiness 
(universal peacc and justice) which must be prepared before Beatrice, 
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'"thought" or humankind's complete scientific intellectual potential, can 
"grow perfect." If Beatrice guides Dante in that Paradise that awaits us in 
the "afterlife," it is because she represents those intellectual attainments in 
the field of "theory" that can only flourish after "life" — after the practical 
afiairs of material or political existencc — has been properly arranged and 
rendered conducive to thought. This may seem like a punning inventioi] 
on our part, but in faet this is precisely one of the understandings of the 
"afterlife" that was formulated by Averroes, who posits in his Episilc ou 
the Poisibilily oj ' Coiijtiiiction with the Active Intellect that the "afterlife" is the 
"blessed" life of seience that one is free to pursue after having successfully 
negotiated one's duties in the realm of "governing": "Plato believed that 
when the great philosophers reached old age, they were relieved from 
governing, whereupon they retired from active life and proceeded to the 
'Isle of the Blessed,' free to speculate upon that Intellect." 132 If Virgil's 
felicity is clearly "governing," Beatrice's is to dwell and speculate in the 
"Isle of the Blessed." 

Perhaps the most compelling reason to resist the notion that 
Virgil = reason and Beatrice = faith is that her charaeteristie discourse has 
very little to do with disclosing the tenets of faith and a great deal to do 
with disclosing the faets of seience. The objects of the two fundamental 
doctrines of Christian faith — the Trinity and the Incarnation — are only 
ever revealed to Dante at the end of the poem, well after he has left 
Beatrice belmid and after he has similarly left behind bis snbsccjucnl guide, 
St. Bernard. Why, then, do we not more often hear of the great deficieney 
and inadequacy of Beatrice? Why do we not hear that the poem is 
structured to show the limitations of theolog) ? 

If there is something dubious about the notion that Beatrice is faith, it is 
even more dubious to disassociate her from philosophy. 133 We cannot read 
very far into Paradiso before coming to see that the rigor of Beatrice's phi- 
losophizing makes Virgil appear, by contrast, a purveyor of bellcs-lcttrcs. 
Arisiotelian rationalisiii is by no means reserved for Virgil, since Beatrice is, 
if ain thmg, a greater master of Aristotle's philosophy than is Virgil. To see 
this one need only read Paradiso II, where Beatrice delivers what is proba- 
bly the Comedy's most expert and analytical scientific demonstration — a 
lengiliy and diffieult diseussion of the cause of the dark spots on the moon, 
replete with references to Arabic natural seience. Dante's first major move 
m Paradise is to present Beatrice, not as religious or informed by faith, but 
as a past-master of Arabo-Aristotelian theoretical and cosmological seience. 
If she appears even more rational than Virgil, it is because the objects ofher 
philosophizni:; are theoretical, not practical ones. 

Critics have been puzzled by Dante's beginning Paradiso with such an 
apparentl) tangential digression. Why does he risk losing the audience's 
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interest right from the start of the third canticle? Why do we need to know 
so much about the physical makeup of the moon and the optics of its 
reflected light (Beatrice even provides detailed instructions that onc lnight 
follow to carry out an empirical experiment to prove her optical theory)? 
The answer is that Dante needed to establish, from the start of the canticle, 
that the objects of thought proper to Paradise are tlworctical objects: the 
moon is paradigmatic of those beings "whose existence and constitution 
owe nothing at all to human artifice." 

One of the first things Dante says about Paradiso is that it is inessential — 
that the multitude of readers will be better off not rcading it: 

O you that are in your little bark, 

casjer io hcar. follouinjt behmd 

my ship that singing makes her way, 

turn back to see again your shores. 

Do not commit yourselves to the open sea, 

for, if you losi i i n vould ] il i i \ 

(Par. II, 1-6) 

Attempting to follow Paradiso will, for most readers, cause more harm than 
good: failing to nnderstand or to accept the truths of theory, many will 
come to question the truths of right praetice and will thus go "astray." 
Paradiso ma\ be safely studicd only by an "other few," an intellectual elite: 

You other few who lifted up your neck 

M limcs loi [hc bread ol am;vls. 

on which one herc subsists hiu nc\cr bccoincs saied. 

You may indeed commit your vessel 

to the deep brine, holding to my furrow 

ahcad of the water that turns smooth i;;, in. 

(Par. II, 10-15) 

(We should note that "the bread of angels" is an expression that Dante uses 
in the Convivio to name "philosophy".) Since Dante knows that most read- 
ers cannot follow Paradiso to the end without danger of losing their way, 
does this mean that the Comedy, aspiring to be a matter of import for all 
humans, is bound to be a failure? It would only be a failure if, to derive 
their ultimate benefit from the poem, all readei n < ini mi i follow 
him to the end. It would only be a failure if Paradiso were conceived as the 
treasure-house of absolutely vital truths that all humans simply must come 
to know. But this would be an intolerable contradietion: Dante sa\ ing, 
on the one hand, that for our good all of us simply must come to know the 
truths revealed in Paradiso; and Dante saying, on the other hand, that the 
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lmiltinulc can ncver grasp those truths and would be better ofFnot tr\ m;:,. 
In fact Paradiso does not offer truths that all humans must know. If Dante 
can urge the greater part of his audience to ignore Paradiso, this is because 
the greater part of humanity can blissfully ignore theory: we do not need 
theory (a vision of the way things — beings not made or done by man — 
really are) to ground our right practice. The multitude of readers will 
derive their ultiinatc bcnciit from the poem's liiiddle — Purgatoiy's ideal of 
faslnoning the Earthly Paradise through right practice grounded in the 
principle of the conimon good. 

In his Decisivc Trcalisc on llic I larmoiiy oflicln'ion aini l'liilosophy, Averroes 
maintains that religion has two facets, theory and practice: "We say: the 
purpose of the Law is to teach true seience and right practice." 134 But if a 
religious law teaches both "true seience" (theory) and right practice, k does 
not do so for all people. For the "true seience" taught by, for instance, the 
Qur'an, is nothing other than Aristotelian theoretical philosophy, and it is 
meant to be understood only by a srnall intellectual elite — the philosophers. 
The multitude of Muslims do not need the Qur'an's "true seience," and it 
is best for the intellectual elite to keep quiet about it, to discourage average 
humans from attempting to grapple with it, and instead to encourage thciii 
to concentrate their efforts on following — as the philosophers themselves 
are no less obliged to do — Islamic teachings in the domain of right practice. 
(For a more detailed treatment of Averroes's distinetion between an audi- 
ence comprised of the "multitude" and a much smaller audience comprised 
of the "elite," see below, part II.) Recall that, as mentioned above, 
Averroes says that all humans have the practical rational faculty while only 
a few have the "divine" speculative (theoretical) faculty. Dante's distinetion 
between the audience who ought to read Inferno and Purgatory — all of us — 
and the much smallei audience ofintellectuals whom he encourages to read 
Paradiso is consonant with Averroes's view of the two facets of prophetic 
discourse: the Comedy's first two cantieles primarily treat "right practice" 
(which concerns all humans) while its third cantiele pnmanly treats "true 
seience" or "theory" (which concerns only an intellectual elite). 135 

Thus Paradiso is a "surplus": it is not essenlial iwniuij; for all humans 
but optional reading for a few. It is surplus because it treats objects of 
"seience" — things that we need not know or see in order to ground our 
"etlucs." If Christianity excels non-Christian religious laws in the highcsl 
reaches of "theory" by disclosing a vision of God as He really is (as, that is, 
the Trinity and the Incarnation), this "divine seience" may be a most 
excellent source of bliss for a happy few, but it is by no means a prerequi- 
site for humankind's right practice in the perfect global state. Universal 
peace does not demand that we all know that God is a Trinity and an 
Incarnation. 
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a coincidence that the three main categories of "beings whose 
e and constitution owe nothing at all to hunian artifice" that Dante 
comes to behold in Paradise — the planets and stars; the immatenal intelli 
gences or angels; and God — are precisely the three highest ranking cate- 
gories of theoretical objects enumerated by al-Farabi in The Perfect State. 
1 o; Paradiso is not so much where faith (theology) surpasses reason (philos- 
ophy), but where Dante treats, through a combination of philosophy and 
theology, objects of theory rather than principles of right practice. Beatrice 
guides in the realm oftheor) {Paradiso), whether the objects of theory hap- 
pen to be disclosed in philosophy (as is the moon in Paradiso II, a passage 
bascd on Aristotelian science) or in theology (as is the hierarchy of angelic 
intelli ik n Paruti < -XVIII, a passage based on the theologian Pseudo- 
Dion "' 'i Vrcopaiyl Dc caci I liicrarchia \ u il uid< in i! i Ini 

f"] ' icll | i I 1 i 1 11 I 

sophically or imagined theologically. The Coinctly is not arranged to show 
that Vmyl has an inadcquate vision of theoretical objects; tt is arrangcd. 
rather, to show that for him such objects are not matters of prime concern. 



Leah, Rachel, Matelda, Beatrice 

Is our revised understanding of the Comedy's basic allegory ("Virgil" = 
practice; "Beatrice" = theory) grounded in the text? Indeed there is ample 
evidence to support this reading, both in passages that are somewhat subtle 
and others that are absolutely explicit. Let us turn first to an instance of the 
somewhat subtle. 

There is an odd passage in Pmvalor) — a tangential di;;rcssion resembling, 
in the seemingly irrelevant excess of its hyper-scientific diseotirse. 
licatiice's treatment of the dark spots of the moon in Paradiso II. I am refer- 
ring to Statius's disquisition, in Purgatory XXV, on human sexual repro- 
duetion and the manner in which the naseent human animal comes to 
possess an immortal soul having the faculties of intellect and will. Statius 
explains in great detail the produetion of sperm in the male, the insemina- 
tion of the female, the formation of the embryo, its development into a 
fetus and an organism possessing first an animal soul, then, with God's act 
of "in-spiriting" more-than-animal powers into the body of each human 
animal, a human soul. What is all this doins; here? Statius eonld easth havc 
answered Dante's question — why do the shades in Purgatory appear to 
have corporeal qualities? — by skipping all this prehminar) and extraneous 
material. 

An explanation lies in the faet that the matter treated in Statius" digres- 
sion is one of the categories of "theory" enumerated by al-Farabi in The 
Perfeci Siaie: 'The generation of man and how the faculties of the soul 
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come to be and how the Active Intellect sheds light on them so that the 
first iiitclli!;iblcs and will and 'choice' can anse." 136 The "generation of 
man" (human sexual reproduction), "how the faculties of soul come to 
be,"' and how the soul becomcs human (capable of intellecting and w illing) 
are precisely the topics of Statius' digression. These matters are "theoretical" 
because, although they certainly involve human beings, they are not the 
outcome of human artifice but rather are fully determined by nature and/ 
or God: the facts of human physiology and psychology (in the medieval 
scnsc, "science of the soul") are not man-made, not within our control; 
and although they involves processes of development and change, the 
overall process is ltself ahistorical, always and everywhere the same. These 
topics are matters of science not ethics. 

From our perspective, what matters most about Statius's presentation of 
the theoretical science of human generation and psychology is not the the- 
ory itself, nor that such a theory fmds a place in the Comedy (which, assum- 
ing that al-Farabi's Perfect State does provide a sort of schematic blucpnni 
for the matters treated in Dante's poem, is just what we would expect), but 
rather the fact that this presentation is out of its proper place. Indeed Statius 
acknowlcdgcs ihat this sort of theoretical laik bcloin;s in Paradiso rallier 
than Purgatory, and he apologizes to Virgil for introducing theory into the 
Comedy prematurely: 

"If I explain to him [i.e., to DanteJ the cternal view [la veduta etterna]," 
rcplied Statius, "where you [i.e., Virgil] are present, 
let my excusc be th.u I c.mnot deny you." 

(Purg. XXV, 31-33) 

Statius niakes tt elear that he is about to violate the poem's protocol 
by using the discourse of Beatrice in the presence of Virgil, by offering 
something — namely, la veduta etterna ("the eternal view") — that is outside 
Virgil' s proper field of concern. This kind of discourse, involving a view 
[tlicoria], the vision of eternal, ahistorical realities, of things not subject to 
human control. rightly belongs in Paradiso. But what kind of discourse is it? 
It is neither faith nor theology, but Aristotelian natural science and psy- 
chology. Statius's speech is out of place, not so much because it may be said 
to contain some elements of a Christian theory of the soul, but rather 
because its object is theoretical. I3/ Statius's violation of the poem's protocol 
is not that he speaks in Purgatory with insight that can only be granted by the 
Christian religion (and which thus should appear only in Paradiso), but that 
he speaks there of matters that have no relevance to human praetice: he 
offers science there where it is not wanted or needed. This violation of the 
poem's arrangement is the exception which provos the rule: the distinction 
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between Virgil and L>catncc is nol that between plnlosopliy and faitb (nor 
between non-Christian and Christian) but rather between practical and 
theoretical philosophy. 

But there is much more explicit evidence that the poem's basic allcgory 
is constructed on the distinction between theory and practice. In Purgatory 
XXVII, Dante literally drcams this distinction, as lio sees m a dream the 
two sisters from Genesis, Leah and Rachel: 

I seemed to sec in a dream a lad\ \ouns; and bcautilul 
going through a mcadou gdllicring jloircrs 
and, singing, she was saying, 

"Whoso asks my name, let him know that I am Leah, 
and I go moving my fair hands around 
t o niake niysclf a garland. 
To please me at ihc i^lass I adorn me here, 
bui m\ sislcr Rachel never leaves 
her mirror and sits all day. 
She is fam to behold [veder] her fair eyes, 
as I am to deck me with my hands: 

<lic wilh sceiug \lo ralav\, / with tloing \l'orr,irc\ am satisfied." 
(Purg. XXVII, 97-108) 

In the medicval cwcgctical tradition, Leah was taken to signify the active 
Life {praxis) while Rachel was taken to signify the contemplative life 
(tlworia). In Dantc's dream, Rachel "speculates" (gazes into a mirror, a 
spci.niiiiii) as Leah works: Rachel is associaled with diNcngagcd "vision" 
(b vedere), Leah with the "making" or "doing" which is "workiiis;" 
(l'ovrare). 

Now, if Dante dreams the practice/theor) distinction in the figures of 
Leah and Rachel, this faet alone tells us nothing about the distinction 
between Purgatory (Virgil) and Paradise (Beatrice). But this dream, like the 
two others that Dante dreams in l'uiviilory, operates in pari by ioreshadow- 
ing events that will oecur and charaeters that will appear later in the poem. 
Sbord\ after dreaming ofLeab and Rachel (of practice and theory), Dante 
begins to explore the place to which Virgil has guided him, the summit of 
Mt. Purgatory, the Earthly Paradise, the garden of Eden. In a wood near a 
stream Dante sees a fair lady (named Matelda, as we will later learn) sinting 
m ' 

And there appeared to me there, as appears 
of a sudden a thing that for wonder 
dri\ es away cvery other thought, 
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A lady all alone, who went 
siugiug and itilliiigjloircrjroiii Jlourr. 
with which all hcr padi was panncd. 
(Purg. XXVIII, 37-42) 

The striking verbal siniilanly ol'llic \ erses tlial deseribe the activiiy of Leah 
and Matelda (the former is cogliendo fiori c cantando [XXVII, 99], "gathering 
flowers and singing"; the latter is cantando e seegliendo fwr dafwre [XXVIII, 
II |, "smging and culling flower from flower") tells us without question 
that Dante's dreaming of Leah was a premonition of his encoiintcnnsi, 
Marcli.li m the Earthly l'aradise. And, since Leah siiniiiics doing railicr tlian 
sccin:>. craitsnianslnp rather ihan spcciilation, praetiec rather ihan llicory, ii 
is elear that Matelda too embodies, at the summit of Purgatory, the princi- 
ple of praxis. 

Matelda herself provides some further evidence that she funetions as an 
allcgoncal pcrsonificauon of praelice. For she tells Dante and Vint.il that 
they will come to understand hcr identity by < oiisidcring sonu- \a-rscs Ironi 
Psalm 92: 

"You are neweomers," she bc^an, 
"and perhaps. \\h\ I ani smiliii;; in tlns placc 
chosen for nest of the human race 
some doubt holds you wondering; 
lili m I.) Ii i i 

that ina\ dtspcl the elotid l'rein yonr miuds." 
(Purg. XXVIII, 76-81) 

As Singleton insists, the particular verses to which Matelda refers are these: 

Because Thou didst delight me, Lord, in Thy work \factura]; 
And in the works \oj>aibiu\ ol"Th\ hands S will tejoiee. 
How praiseworthy are Thy works [opera], O Lord. 138 

Matelda 's ijossing hei own siiyniieance as "works" (opera) recalls Leah's 
glossing herself as "working'V'doing" (ovrare). 

The Earthly Paradise (garden of Eden), the "ultiniate goal" of the pur- 
gatorial journey, is home to a fair lady who personifies "working." This is 
not the "working" ofmere labor (laboris, in faet, the penalty stiiTered wttli 
exile from Eden) but the "working" that is "working on" some object. 
This is craft, artisanship — an activity that produces, shapes, or otherwise has 
some effect upon its object. Matelda signifies this praxis and its distinetion 
from a "seeing'V'knowing" (theoria) that does not itselfproduce, shape, or 
have some effect upon its object. Virgil, whose means to guide humans to 
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tik- harthly Paradiso is pcrsomficd m Matelda, masters the sort of knowl- 
edge that enables hunians to "work on" themselves, to produce and shapc 
the ideal human society. This knowledge is "practical plnlosophy" — above 
all ethics and politics. 

Ifthe Leah ofDamc's drcani iorcshadows anti siiiniilcs Matelda, the Rachel 
of Danic\ drcam iorcshadows and signiiics Beatrice. B\ analogy, Leah is to 
Rachel as Matelda is to Beatrice. If Leah and Matelda are praxis and Rachel is 
llicoria. thcn Beatrice is llieoria. rhis identification of Beatrice and Rachel is 
affirmed in Paradiso, as St. Bernard, pomting out to Dante the seating arrange- 
ment of the blessed in God's celestial court, emphasizes the affinity between 
Rachel ain.! Beatrice ("'in the order which the third seats niake. sits Rachel willi 
Beatrice, as you see"; Par. XXXII, 7-9). And in Inferno II Beatrice tells Virgil 
that, in Paradisc, shc "sat with ancient Rachel" (102). If the province of 
Virgil's mastery is the practical plnlosophy of ethics and politics, the provincc 
ofBcatnce's mastery is the theoretical plnlosophy ofphysics and nietaphysics. 

The Primacy of Practice 

From the perspective of medieval philosophy in the Arabo-Aristotelian 
tradition, theoria is immortal salvation and vice versa. The "afterlife" is 
nothing other than the aet of theoretical speculation. One achieves imrnor- 
tality, hence "saving" the rational soul, when one achieves the theoretical 
vision of reality. As one modern seholar says: "Medieval philosophers rcgai led 
the study of God's created world a theoretical activity whose reward was 
the immortality of the rational soul, or the intellect." 139 Thus, reading the 
Comedy from a philosophical rather than theological perspective does not 
mean that we must deny what it is so very obvious — that Beatrice "saves" 
Dante. Yet, at the same time, to acknowlcdgc that Beatrice is for Dante the 
way to immortality does not require us to say, as Freccero and his follow- 
ers say, that Dante ultimately renounces philosophy as inadcquate. For sal- 
vation simply /s philosophy 's theoretical vision. 

But this point — that Dante remains an adherent of the school of those 
who equate the eternal afterHfe with theoretical vision — loses some of its 
iniportance when we remember that such things as immorlalit\ . salvation. 
and the afterlife are not among 1 )ante's highcst prioritics. Or, to put this in 
philosophical rather ih. m theological language, Dante is less interested in 
physics and metaphysics (theory) than he is in ethics and politics (practice). 

But how do we know that for Dante the field of concerns represented 
m Putyatory rivals or even outranks that represented in Paradiso? Why do we 
feel confident in claiming that Dante thinks it more urgent for us to attain 
to Virgil's happiness than Beatrice's? On what grounds do we elevate prac- 
tice over theory, statecraft over speculation, ethics over metaphysics? 
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We can take a strong hint from Book II of the Convivio, where, in 

ordcnnsi all tlic sctcnccs b\ muk tliroiiiji an analog} witb thc ordcrcd rank 
of the spheres of the Cosmos, Dante places ethics in the position corre- 
sponding to thc Priiiiiiiii Mobile — the highest of all ranks: 

And hkcwise, if moral philosophy [i. e., ethics] ceased to be, the other Sci- 
ences would for a whilc K- cchpscd, ihcrc would be no survival of felicity, 
uni would lil'c hold an\ happmcss, and thesc scicnccs would havc been for- 
mulated and discovered of old in vain. Whence it is very clear that this 
heaven [i.e., thc Primum Mobile] c. connected witb moral philosophy. 14 " 

In the Convivio, Dante ranks ethics highcr than mctaphysics. As Gilson 
remarks, this is a tremendous departure from the usual Aristotelian position 
on this issue, as represented above all by Aquinas: 

Thc thcsis which 1 )an(c hctc in.untains is quilc iwlraordman loi ihc Middlc 
A;;cs. Takcn liicrallv. il amouius to dic niainlcnancc ol'lhc prunacy of ethics 
over metaphysics, a doctrine which at any ratc could not clann thc authority 
of Aristotlc and perhaps -uli less thal oi St. Thomas Aquinas. h is impossible 
to doubt that to thcse two plnlosophcis dic suprcnic chicf and architectonic 
science is mctaphysics, a thcorclic.il, purek spcculative science, which 
knows only the ultimate cause of everything, that is to say what is besi m thc 
whole of nature, the cause of causes: God. St. Thomas is as steadfast on this 
point as is Dante in the inverse sense. 141 

Ranking Bcatricc lnghcr than Virgil (as does the "theological" school of 
Dante criticism) is in accord with the intention of St. Thomas Aquinas. It 
is not, however, in accord with Dante's intention. 

We know this because Dante himself tclls us so. In thc Epistlc to 
Canovandc, 1 )anlc tclls us iincqm\ ocally that his poctn is wholly dctcrinincd 
by the primacy of practical over theorctical philosophy: 

Thc braneh of philosophy which deternnnes thc procedure of the work as a 
whole [i e , tln // ] and in this pan |i / | moral philosoph 

or ethics, inasmuch as the w hole and this part have been conceived for the 
sake of practical results, not for the sake of speculation. So even if some parts 

i I I | I h is not for 

the sake ofthcon . bui for a practical purpose lollowan;; that pnnciplc which 
the Philosopher [i.e., Aristotle] advances in the second book of the 

Mchiphysicf. thaa "practical lncn sonictimcs spcculatc aboul thintp m thcir 
particnlar and temporal relations." 142 

'l hc possibilittcs that we are raising — that Dante is more concerned with 
the Comedy's central than with its final cantiele; that Piiiv,uory rivals or even 
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outranks Paradiso; that theoretical cosmology is not an end in itself but 
rather is meant to serve practical ethics; that Dante might think it more 
iniportant for us to attain Leah's happiness rather than Rachel's, Virgil's 
rather than Beatrice's — are all strongly supported by Dante's own clear 
insistence on the priority of praxis to theoria. For here he tells us that 
Paradiso is not meant as an authcntic fiillillmeiit of the human need for a 
spccnlative, theoretical vision — a vision of the way non-artiiicial things. 
such as God, really are — but rather that such a vision is oiicrcd as a strate- 
gi c mcaiis of guiding and shaping human praclice. Al any rate, there can be 
no question but that Dante here describes himself, borrowing a phrase 
from Aristotle, as a "practical nian." The Comedy presents Beatrice's "eter- 
nal view" for the sake o/" Virgil's temporal activity, religion _/br the sake of 
polities, God's heavenly empire for the sake of the terrestrial one. The 
Comedy does not aim to reveal "the truth" to us; it aims to alter and shape 

A passage from near the bcginmng of Monairhy oifers further evidence 
that the priority of praetice to theory is a fundamental given in Dante's 
thinking, at the same time showing that Dante was thoroughly iainihar 
with the imdcrstanding ofthe distinclion between theoria and pra.\is ihat \vc 
have proposed as the foundation ofthe poem's basic philosophical allegory. 
The difference between objects of theory and objects of praetice, says 
1 < i i i n ipon ristotelian distinetion that i u i (1 

West through the Arabo-Islamic philosophical tradition — through al- 
Farabi, as we have seen, but also through Averroes), is that the former are 
"outside human control" and the latter "within our control": 

And since this present treatise in a kind of inquiry, we must at the outset 
investigate the pnnciple whose truth provides a firm foundation for later 
propositions. For it must be noted that dierc are ccrlain thmgs (such as math- 
ematies, the seiences and divinity) which are outside human control, and about 
which we can only theorize, but which we cannot affect by our aetions; and then 
there are ccitm ihmgs which a ' / w here we can not only 

theorize but also act, and in these aetion is not for the sake oj llieory, but lheori;- 
///<> is for the sake oj di/,.'/»» aetion. since m ihcsc ihc objccuvc is to lakc aedon. 
Now since our present subjccl is pohucal. mdecd is the souicc and siariing 
point of just fonns of government, and everything in the political sphere 
comes under human control. tl is clear ihat ihe present subject is not direeted 
primarily towards ilieoreiic.il tindcrsianding btu towards aetion. 11 

In Motiarchy's second chapter Dante says that, since his treatise is a kind of 
philosophical inquiry, there must from the outset be established a "princi- 
ple whose truth provides a firm foundation for later propositions." A bit 
later he speaks of this "frrst principle" as "an agreed point of reference to 
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u Inci! anything which liad to be proved niight be referred back, as to a 
sclf-evident truth." 145 In the latter passage he identifies this "firm founda- 
tion," this "first principle": it is "universal peace." Dante's view of philos- 
ophizing here is entirely pragmatic: the desired ethical-social situation 
(universal peace) is its ownfoundation. Right practice provides its own proof, 
without having to rely upon the support of theoretical know ledge, without 
nccding an nndcrpinning of righl seience conccnnnii the \va\ tliins>s rcally 
are. We do not decide upon our practical aim after having attained a theo- 
retical vision; rather, we start with our notion of the right practical aims 
and then, to the extent that we do theorize, our theory functions to sen c 
our practical purposes. Ethics need not be founded on knowledge, theory, 
seience — not even knowledge of divinity is a prerequisite for moral philos- 
ophy. Virgil does not need Beatrice. 

In the Comedy, Beatrice is assigned the task of teaching Dante some of 
those things that are, in Dante's words, "outside human control." Virgil is 
assigned the task of teaching Dante things that are, in Dante's words, 
"within our control." Both kinds of teaching are philosoph) . Beatrice does 
not surpass, transeend, or overcome philosophy. Her teaching is one of the 
kinds of philosophy: specifically, seience; more generally, theory. But 
Dante's fundamental impulse is to subordinate that kind of philosophy to 
the other kind of philosophy, to subordinate Beatrice to Virgil. 

Ulysses and Cato: Science and Ethics 

I\ir,nliso appears to tell us that true seience of God, real knowledge of the 
highcst objeet of theory, cannot be given by reason but only by revelation — 
and in faet only by Christian revelation. But the Comedy as a whole is 
designed to tell us that such true seience is superfluous to virtuous practice. 
This pragmatic view of ethics is perhaps best revealed by our considering 
the fates of two pagan heroes whom Dante surely means for us to compare — 
Ulysses and Cato. 

In Inferno XXVI Dante invents a remarkable "sequel" to Homer's 
Odyssey. In the eighth pouch of the eighth cirele of Hell (a place reserved 
for the punishment of fraudulent counselors), Dante encounters Ulysses, 
whose soul appears in the form of a tongue-shaped flame. Ulysses recounts 
to Dante what he did followmg those events narrated by Homer's poem. 
1 laving returned home to Ithaca after years ofwarfare and wandering and 
having been reunited with his family and his faithful wife Penelope, he 
soon became restless for more adventure: 

Neither fondness for my son, 

for my aged father, nor the due love 

w iiich w ould ha\ c niade Pcnclopc sd 
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could conqucr m nic ihc ionian;; 

that I had to gain cxpcncncc \Jircnii: . .cspcito\ of the world, 

and of hunian vicc [// vizi\ and worth [valore]. 

(Inf. XXVI, 94-99) 

With his most loyal comrades, who were now "old and slow" (106), 
Ulysscs sailed to the far reaches of the Western Mediterranean, to thc limit s 
of the known world, the pillars of Hercules at the Strait of Gibraltar. 
(Accordnii> lo mcdicval lore, this was the "point of no return" beyond 
which no ship could voyage with any hope of safe return.) Then, using his 
considcrablc rhclorical skill, Ulysses persuaded his elderly companions to 
dare pass beyond those lirnits, to venture far into the Atlantic Ocean and 
southward for the sake of discovering what is there in the unmhabitcd 
regions of the world: 

"O brothers," I said, "who dirough a hundrcd ihonsand 

dansicrs have reached the west, 

to this so brief vigil 

Of our senses that remains to us, 

choose not to deny experience [l'esperienza], 

follouins; thc sun, of the world withoui pcoplc \nioiido san~a gente\. 

Consider your origin: 

you were not made to live as brutes, 

but to pursuc virtuc and knowlcdge [virtute e canoscenza]." 

With this little speech I made 

mv companions so keen for the voyage 

that then I could hardly have turned them back. 

(XXVI, 112-123) 

Nearing the South Pole after having been at sea for some five months, 
Ulysses and his men were gladdened to perceive in the distance the outline 
of an extraordinanl\ high niountaiii (which, altlioiiiji Ulysses hiinsclf did 
not know it as such, is Mount Purgatory — the only land in the Southern 
I Icmispherc, according to the geography of the Comedy). As they 
approachcd thc niounlain, however, their ship was engulfed in a whirlpool, 
and they drowned at sea. 

Dante's Ulysscs has faseinated a good number of erities, many of whom 
share the sense that he is not just another of the poem's "charaeters" but 
rather a figure of high importance to the overall significance of the 
C.oiiictly. 14 '' Sonic have scen Ulysses (despite his being among the damned 
in Hell) as a positive hero, one whom Dante cannot help but admire and 
celebrate. Such readers cheer Ulysses' unquenchable thirst to know the 
unknown; hc appears as one who, despite tremendous danger, dares, for 
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the sake of knowledge |(\u/iwt'»;((], to move beyond the limits ofeonven- 
onal tbinking t b\ - lablisln d mtlio ics (tln limils thai irt epi - uled 
here by the pillars of Hercules). Ulysses is thus a prototype of the modern 
empirical seientist, one whose seience is founded on "experience" rather 
than "authority" (indeed the Language of "experience," with connouitions 
of "expertise" and "experimental," is a noticeable feature of Ulysses' narra- 
tive). Others, taking the episode somewhat more literally, celebrate 
Ulysses' for his sense of adventure; he appears as a prototype of the New 
World discoverer, a Christopher Columbus a;\uu la Icttrc. Another camp of 
erities, regarding as a "romantic" error the notion that Dante might secretly 
admire the denizens of Hell, argues that we ought not to praise Ulysses but 
rather to blame him for his sin. But what exactly is that sin? Perhaps it is just 
what the topography of Hell tells us that it is: the use of fraudulent counsel 
(in which case his act of sin is the "little speech" by which he persuades his 
crew of old men to undertake a challenge for which they are by no means 
fit). Or perhaps he compounds the vice of deceitful rhetoric with other 
vices. He lacks. for insiance. iilial picu and iamilial devotion, in which case 
he is the antitype of Aeneas, who is presented in Inferno i first canto pre- 
cisely as one who does not desert his father, son, and wife (and whom 
Ulysses mentions by name in the verse that immediately precedes his 
admission that he could not be swayed to stay home by "fondness for my 
son, nor piety / for my aged father, nor the due love / which would have 
made Penelope glad"; XXVI, 94-96). Often Ulysses is seen as marred by 
inimodcralc curiositas: in his longing for eneyelopedie knowledge he 
ignores what is iruly important— human fellowship. Or perhaps Ulysses' 
greatest sin is his intellectual hubris: as a kind of Icarus (a link established by 
his charaeterizing his voyage as a "mad flight"), Ulysses fails to recogmze 
that tSicrc are limits to human knowledge. Others see Ulysses neither as an 
unqualified hero or sinner but rather as a complex figure for Dante him- 

self: the episode appears as Dante's \\a\ rin repid ition concern- 

ing his own "mad flight," his own audacious project in undertaking the 
(^onicdy. 14 

For our purposes, what is most significant about the Ulysses episode is a 
funetion of its "extent": it reaches both back and forward in the poem, to 
two ofthe Comedy's most important episodes — the opening seene oflnferno 
and, especially, tlic opening seene of Pmvtitory. At the very opening ofthe 
poem Dante has just eseaped perishing in "dangerous waters" (Inf. I, 24), 
having somehow negotiated the "passage / that never left anyone alive" 
(I, 26—27), and he finds himself at the foot of a high mountain. Like 
Ulysses, Dante faces death at sea in sight of a high mountain; unlike 
Ulysses, Dante manages to survive. 148 But if the landscape (and seascape) of 
Inferno I, which is perhaps more symbolic than real, strongly resembles the 
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seascape (and landscape) where Ulysses perishes in a shipwreck, this rela- 
tionship of symbolic rcscmblance becomes, whcn w c compare the Ulysses 
episode widi Pu alo opening scene, one of not merely symbolic but 
rather of actual geographical identity: Ulysses dies somewhere off the coast 
of Mount Purgatory. This death of a pagan hero must be considered in 
relation to the survival oi another pagan hero, one whose task is to patrol 
that very coast — Cato. Ulysses is the pagan vvho glimpsed Mount 
Purgatory but perished before reaching its shores; Cato is the pagan who 
did successhilh negotiate the passage to Mount Purgatory, who not only 
reached its shores but presides there as its guardian. Ulysses' vice, then, is 
best revealed through its companson with Cato's virtue. 149 

"Virtue" is indeed the operative word in the comparison of Ulysses' fail- 
ure with Cato's success. When we recall that Cato is essentially synonymous 
with "virtue" (ethics, morality) and that the work known as the Dislichs of 
Cato was said to teach the "cardinal virtues," we can begin to understand a 
deep sense in which Ulysses' "little speech" to his elderly companions 
amounts to "fraudulent counsel." What is fraudulent is his feigned interest 
in ethics. Twice in this episode he insists that his intellectual quest has a 
twofold aim: he says that he seeks expertise in both "nature" (physics) and 
in "vice and virtue" (ethics). He tells Dante that his voyage was motivated 
by his desire to "become expert" (divenir. . .esperto) in "the world" (i. e., the 
natural world) "and in human vices and worth" (i.e, right and wrong). This 
in essence repeats what he had told his comrades in his "little speech": that 
the goal of their journey is "experience" (l'espefienza) of the "world without 
pcoplc" (i.e., the purebj physical world, the world insofar as it may be con- 
sidered an object of theory); that they are seeking "virtue and knowledge" 
(virtute e canoseenza — i.e., both ethics and seience). 

We know that Ulysses is feigning concern for moral philosophy 
because of the plain absurdity of the notion of ethics in a "world without 
people." For "human vices and worth" do not pertain in the mondo sair: a 
gente, in places devoid of humanity. Ulysses is a physicist (a theorist, one 
who seeks knowledge of the extra-human) who gives lip-service to the 
importance of ethics. His pretense of interest in virtue cannot be taken 
seriously, since virtue is located in human communtties, in those groupings — 
such as father, son, and wife — that Ulysses can so easily, and without 
virtue, desert. If it is true that Ulysses keeps with him until the end a 
community of comrades, it is elear that he does not care for the good of 
this community but rather feigns solidarity, using the community as the 
necessary instrument for the implementation of his own solitary will. 
Ulysses is indeed the antitype of both Aeneas (Inferno I) and Cato 
"i ; tory I), both of whom, as we have seen above, embody the priority 
of the common good. 
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Or (and it is this possibility that will prove most helpful for us), we 
might consider that Ulysses' desire for wisdom concerning virtue is gen- 
uine, but he is mistaken about where to seek it. Ulysses subordmates ethics 
to physics, practice to theory, thinking thereby to find a firrn physical or 
theoretical basis upon whicb to ground human practice. Ulysses is akin to 
those who — to use the terms that I have been developing here — would 
value Beatrice over Virgil, Paradiso over Purgatory, the theoretical vision of 
God over the practical cstabhshnicnl of the jusi human community on 
earth, individual salvation in the beyond over the common good in the 
here-and-now. Ulysses thinks that we need to get to a vantage point outside 
human practice, that we need to go to the "world wiihout people," to find 
the sort of ccriain knowlcdge that can provide a sure foundation for moral- 
ity. He thinks that we need to have theory (knowlcdge of non- or extra- 
human reality) before we can have nght practice. He needs, to satisfy his 
sense that only where there is knowlcdge (canoscenza) can there be virtue, 
something extemal to human communities, something that can only be 
found somewhere else, "there," beyond the pillars of Hercules — we can 
call it "God" or "Science." Ulysses is one of those who think that humans 
can "become expert" (divenir. . .esperto) in right and wrong, that there can 
be "expertise" in ethics, that there ought to be "morality experts" to whom 
we can turn for guidance. His sin — and the cause of his "fail" — is his pre- 
suniption that there can be theoretical knowlcdge in the sphere of virtue 
(uirtiitc c canoscenza). 

We have already considered Cato in some detail. But there is one more 
crucial facet to the figure of Cato. Dante was familiar with Cato above all 
througb Lucan's historical epic The Civil War (Pharsalia), a poem that 
ranks among the most important of the Comedy's classical sources. One of 
The Civil War s most memorable episodes involves Cato and the question 
of Virtue. Cato and his comrades, having marched to the southern 
cxtrcmcs of the Libyan desert, find iheinselves in the environs of Africa's 
only temple, site of one of Jupiter's — the highest deity's — oracular seats. 
Cato's men urge him to take advantage of this tremendous occasion to 
obtain a share in God's knowledge of things. One of Cato's officers, 
Labienus. begs him to seek divine insight, not only concerning their pre- 
sent predicament and future outeome, but also into the very essence of 
virtue and goodness: 

"Chance," said |kabicntis]. 'and the hazard of our march have put in our 
way the word of this might) god [i.e., fupiter] and his divine wisdom. . . .1 

ii I i 1 i i 1 1 1 I 1 1 n i roclaim truth to any 

man more than to the pun- and holy Cato. . . .And now behold! power is 
given you to speak with Jupiter; ask then concerning the end of Cacsar the 
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abhorred, and search into the future condition of our country: will the 
people be allowed to cnjo\ ihcir la w s and libci ucs. or has the civil war been 
(bugili in vain? Fiil your brca.M wilh ihc god's utlcrance; a lover of austere 
virtuc, yon slioultl i i niaiul lu Goodncss in hcr 

visible shape." 150 

Cato's reply is a remarkable manifesto of the self-sufficiency of 
hiimaiikind's ethical tacttlty: he refuses to consult the oracle, insisting 
instead that he already knows, without having to seek external confirma 
tion, what he ought to do. Cato refuses to conceive of ethical truth as 
something located outside, remote from, or beyond human existence; he 
does not need to mu! metaphysical comfort for his practical choices; he 
does not look for extcrnal (cxlra-lniman) coiistramts to provide a moral 
foundation; in suni, he does not need to "ask the expert": 

Cato, inspired b\ the god whom he bore hidden in his heart, poured forth 
from his breast an answer worthy of the oracle itself: "What question do you 
bid me ask, Labienus? Whether I would rather fail in battle, a free man, than 
witness a tyranny? Whether violence can ever hurt the good, or Fortune 
threatens in vain when Virtue is her antagonist? Whether the noble purpose 
is enough, and virtue becomes no more virtuous by its success? I can answer 
these questions, and the oracle will never fix the truth deeper in my heart. . . . The 
flods liavc lio need to speah; for the Creator told us once for all at our birth 
whatcvcr wc are pcnmttcd to know. Did he choose these barren sands, that 
a few might hcar his voicc? Did he bury truth in this desert? Has he any 
i !hi | i ih and sc ihc an ofb n and \irtuous heart II hy 

seek wefurthcr for Jcities- All iii.it wc see is God; every motion wc makc is (fod 
also. Men who doubt and are ever uncertain of future events — lct them cry 
out for prophets: I draw my assurance from no oracle bui ironi the sttreness 
of dcalh. 1 lu n i id th i nitist fail alil di Ih u in d n 

is cnough. " Wilh these words he departed from the altar, prcscrving the 
credit of the temple, and left Amnion [i. e., JupiterJ, untested by him \noii 
exploratum], for the nations to worship. 

Precisely contrary to Ulysses, Cato is not driven by the urge to "explore." 
If he resembles Ulysses in makin:: a southward journey to ihc lar-flung 
margins of the world, he is not there as one in search of knowledge in the 
sphere of ethics. Cato insists that he always already bears ethical insight 
\\iih him wherever he may be, and he quite easily resists the temptation to 
pretend that his ethical choices are legitimate because sanetioned by a 
"higher authority," by the oracle of God or Science. Cato is morally 
self-sufficient: he sees no need for a prophet, a divine voice, a revelation. 

In placing Mount Purgatory under Cato's stewardship, Dante indicates 
that Piuodioiy, kir from being a "Cliristian"' cantiele (except on a supcrftcial 
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or literal level), is instead meant to display the possibility of ethics without 
scientific knowledge, morality without (our having knowledge of) God, 
riij,lit practice without true theory. The difFerence between Ulysses and 
Cato is that the former seems to think, while the latter certainly does not, 
that we need theoretical knowledge (a vision of the "world without 
people" — e. g., physics, metaphysics, theology) as a foundation for virtuous 
hunian aetion. And Dante's "damning" Ulysses while "saving" Cato tells 
us that theoretical seience is superfluous to practical ethical know-how. 

Maimonides and the Fail into Ethics 

Ulysses confuses what the Comedy tells us to hold distinet: ethics and 
seience (virtute e canoseenza). This confusion — when the ethicist thinks that 
we ought to be able to express the "mimutable laws" governing human 
moral practice with just the same certainty by which the physicist can 
express the immutable laws governing the theoretical objects of natural 
seience — is regarded by the great twelfth-century Jewish philosopher 
Maimonides (1135—1204 AD) as the real meaning presented in Genesis's 
myth of the original sin of Adam and Eve. Maimonides, a native of al- 
Andalus, wrote his magnum opus The Guide of the Perplexed in Arabic. It is 
a work that aims to carry on — and to extend to the exegesis of the Hebrew 
scripuires — the Islamic tradition of Aristotelian philosophy epitomized In 
al-Farabi and by Maimonides's Andalusian contemporary, Averroes; and it 
is one of the primary conduits by which the essence of this tradition was 
eventually disseminated in Europe. 152 As Shlomo Pines says conccrning 
Maimonides' allegiance to al-Farabi: "It is elear that Maimonides was per- 
suaded that the approach and the methods and style of exposition and for- 
mnlation adopted b\ al-Parabi in all main rs lmpinging npon. o r conncclcd 
with, the sphere of organized religion constituted the most notable and 
authoritative of the responses made by philosophers to the challenge, the 
danger, and perbaps the opportunity presented by allegiance to a monothe- 
istie religion. In other words, he felt that al-Farabi had show n what attitude 
a philosopher ought to take in these latter times." 1 "' 3 

Before turning to Maimonides' rather astomslnng cxcgcsts of what 
Genesis terms "knowing good and evil" (Gen. 3.5), let us recall al-Farabi's 
remarks concerning the definition of "knowledge" in the strict sense. 
While recognizing that "knowledge" is an "equivocal" name, al-Farabi 
says that "knowledge" in the most worthy sense of the name must be the- 
oretical (lts object must not be a produet of hunian doing or making) and 
must have for its object something that is unehanging: 

The name "knowledge"" applies to niam things. However, the knowledge 
that is a virtue of the theoretical pan is [or the soul to attain certainty about 
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e of the beings whose existence and constitution owe nothing at 
all to human amficc. ' ' 

Knowledge in truth is what is accurate and certain for all time, not for 
some particular time but not some other, nor existing at one niomcm and 
\ > 1 oimn noi i i i rds Therefore, the Ancients did 

11(1 ct dow 111 ] i ) 1 L i I i |1 l I 1 11 11 

condition to condition, such as om know m;; that thts hunian being is sitting 
now. For it is possible for him to change and come to be standing after he 
w i i l l m l' Ui i di s i i 'i 1 1 ' i m ibout the cxis 

tence of a thing that cannot possibly change, such as three being an odd 
number. For the oddness of three does not change. That is because three 
does not become even at some point nor four odd. So if this [i. e., our know- 
mg that tlns human being is suling now j is callcd knowlcdgv or ccrtanuv. n 
is done so metaphorically. 155 

Notice that al-Farabi denies that "knowledge" m the strict sense pertains to 
what one might call "the human condition." To the extent that humans 
produce and perform their own existences, those existences cannot be the 
proper objects of "knowledge." 

In Genesis God, having created Adam and placed him as caretaker in the 
Garden of Eden, tells him that he may partake of the fruit of every tree 
othcr ihaii ilw irce of ihc hnoirlcdoc of oootl anti cvih "You may freely eat of 
every tree of the garden; but of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil 
you shall not eat, for in the day that you eat of it you shall die" (Gen. 
2.16—17). God then decides to provide for Adam "a helper and a partner."" 
and so he takes one of Adam's ribs and makes it into a woman. In their 
primeval dwelling, Adam and Eve go about unclothed: "And the man and 
his wife were both naked and were not ashamed" (Gen. 2.25). Some time 
later the serpent persuades Eve that God is deceiving her and Adam; he 
persuades her that eating the fruit w ill bring not death but rather God-like 
know Ledge of good and evil (i. e., right and wrong, ethics) and that God is 
in truth jealously hoarding such knowledge: 

But the serpent said to the woman, "You will not die; for God knows 
that when you eat of it your eyes will bc opened, and you will be like 
God [Elohim], knowing good and evil." So when the woman saw that 
the tree was good for food, and that it was a delight to the eyes, and 
that the tree was to be desired to makc one wise, she took of its fruit 
and ate; and she also gave some to her husband, who was with her, and 
he ate. Then the eyes of both were opened, and they knew that they 
were naked; and they sewed fig leaves together anu! made loincloths for 
themselves. (Gen. 3.4-7) 

God punishes Adam and Eve, apparently for presuming to share his 
privilcgcd knowledge of good and evil (they now know, for 
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b 'i u k di i > rou i ( p llin th m from the Garden of Eden and 
condemning them to a variety of hardships. 

In The Guidc o f t ke Pcrpkwed, Maimonides bnngs to light the problem- 
atic weakness, if not (from his point of view) downright absurdity, of the 
usual understanding of the myth of the Tree of the Knowledge of Good 
andEvil. He attributes the cntiquc of dus niyth to a certain learned "objec- 
tor," and he answers this critique not by defending the ordinary under- 
standing of the myth but rather by offering his own highly idiosyncraiic 
interpretation. But before presenting the objector's critique and his 
response to it, Maimonides prefaces all this by glossing one of the Hebrew 
words that will be important for what follows — Elohim: 

Years ago a lcarncd nian proponndcd as a challcngc to mc a ainous objection. 
It behoovcs ns nmv U> consider this objection and onr rcply linalidalini; it. 
However, bcfoi nicniionii ih >bj lioi I ils mvalidalioi 1 h ill niakc 

ihc follouing si.ucincin. Evcn i lebicw knew thal the term Elohim is cqnivo 
cal, designating the deity, the angels. and ihc uilcrs goveming the citics. 
Onqelos the Proselyte, peace be on him, has made it elear, and his clanlicaiion 
is conect. ih h a ili i i i i i u ii / i / 

and ei'il, the last sense is intended. For he has transl.Ucd: . lini yc shall be as nders. ,M ' 

As Maimonides indicatcs here, Elohim has a plurality of meanings: it can 
niean "God" ("the Lord"); or, "angels"; or, "hunian rulers" ("lords"). To 
understand the serpent's claim — "you will be ltkc Elohim. knowing good 
and evil" — we must first decide which sense of the word Elohim is correct 
in this context. For Maimonides the only possible correct sense of Elohim 
in Gen. 3.5 is "human rulers." W c niiist. forget what we have always been 
taught, that the serpent tells Eve, "You will be like God [Elohim], know ing 
good and evil"; in faet he tells her, "You will be like the rulers governing 
the cities, knowing good and evil." Maimonides cannot allow this Elohim 
to mean "God" because, as we shall see presently, there can be no knowl- 
edge (in the strict sense) in the sphere of ethics. We cannot speak of God's 
knowing nght and wrong; nor can we speak of the human diseernment of 
right and wrong as knowing except — as al-Farabi says — metaphorically. 
God's knowledge, which is knowledge in the strict sense (its objes ts are 
theoretical and eternal), cannot have for its objects good and evil, right and 
wrong (ethics), since these latter, being produets of human artifice and 
marked by historicity, cannot possibly be the objects of knowledge in the 
strict sense. If good and evil are ever "known," they are only "known" in 
a metaphorical way, not in the manner of God's certain knowledge. 

Maimonides then presents the objector's critique of the myth of the Fail. 
The gist of the objection is that the story represents humans as ongiiiallv 
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unknowing and then, following upon their act of disobedience, knowing. 
Humans appear to have "fallen" from ignorance into knowledge — a 
strangc notion of a "fail," sincc k is clcarly mstead an "ascent." God must 
have a perverse sense of justice if he punishes the disobedient by rewarding 
them, making them better than they were before: 

This is wh.u thc objector said: It is manifcsl Ironi thc clear sense of the bib- 
lical tcxt thal thc prii irj H 'i lic should 1 

as the other animals are, devoid of intellect, of thought, and of the capacity 
to distinguish l.vlu een good and cvil. However, when he disobeyed, his dis- 
obedience procured him as lts ncccssary consequence the great perfection 
peculiar to man, namely, his being endowed with the capacity fhat exists in 
us to make this distinction. . . .Now it is a thing to be wondered at that 
man's punishment for his disobedience should consist in his being granted a 
perfection thal he did nol possess belore. namely, the intellect. This is like 
the story told by somebody that a certain man Ironi anioii:; thc pcople dis- 
obeyed and committed great erimes, and in consequence was made to 
undergo a mctamorphosis. bccoming a siar in heaven. 157 

The objector takes the myth to mean that humans were onl\ first endowed 
with "intellect" after the Fail; moreover, he regards cthical diseernment as 
tlit Ingin i | iii lion n the hunian intellect. Maimonides will den\ both 
of these claims. 

In reply, Maimonides insists that Adam was, before the Fail, fully 
lowed with a pei llccl. that his iaciilty ol i 

strict sense) was at its ultimate perfection prior to his tasting the forbidden 
irtiit ofthe Tree of Knowledge of Good andEvil. Maimonides asserts, con 
trary to the objector, that Adam was more knowledgcablc. uiorc "intellec- 
tual," before the Fail than after, so that the outeome ofthe Fail was indeed 
a decrease rather than an increase in human know ledge: 

For the intellect lh.it God m. ide overllow unto man and iliat is the latter's 
ultimate perfection, was th u u lnch Adam had been pro\ ided with before hc 
disobeyed. It was because of this that it was said of him that he was created 
in the image of God and in Hb likcness™ 

From the moment of his creation until the Fail, Adam possesses a God-like 
intellect, a capacity for theoretical know ledge. 

Before the Fail, there was no such thing as ethics. Within the limitations 
imposed b\ his being human not divine, Adam pi .1 perfect theoreti- 

cal knowledge, and he was thus ablc lo proclaim w uh certainty the truth or 
falsity of propositions concerning objects of theory (e. g., he knew that it is 
truc that the carth is spherical not flat). Adam knew the true and the false, 
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but he had no knowledge — for there can be no such knowledge — of the 
right and the wrong: 

Through the intellect one distingiushcs bctwccn ttulh and talschood, and 
that was found m Adam m n- pcrlcction and imc!;nl\. Finc and bad [i. c, 
iight and wrong: good and c\ ilj, on the other hand, belong to the things 
generally accepted as known [endoxa], not to those cognized by the intellect. 
For one does not say: it is fine [i. c, right, good| tli.it hca\ cn ts spherical, and 
H is bad |i.c., wrong, c\il| that the carth is ilat: rather, one savs trtic and talsc 
wilh regard to these asscrtions. v ' 

Before the Fail, Adam was pure intellectual cognition. He was fully oecu- 
picd w uh llicorid. AU objccls oi'his thinking were such that can be known 
with certainty (i. e., were theoretical and eternal). He did not consider 
"things generally accepted as known" — things that, since they can possibly 
differ according to cireumstance, time, and place, are histoncally relative 
and hence cannot be "known" in the strict sense. In an utterly anti- 
Platonic manner, Maimonides teaches the radical and absolute separation of 
the true and the good: 

Now man in virtue of his intellect knows tuttli li / md this holds 

good for all intclligiblc things. Accordingly when man was in his most per- 
fect and excellent state [i.e, Adam before the Fail], m accordance with his 
inborn dispositi i i li i II i I t u i 

which it is said o! Inin: llicu h,i<i uuulc liim bui liuk loifcr ihaii Uloliim [i. c, 
God] — he had no lactilt , ihai w as . n: a ', d m ain way in the considcration 
o) gcncralh accepted things |cm/e.v,i]. and he did nol ippichend them. So 
among these ;cn l' iccej I i i even that which is most manifestly 

bad. nameh . uncovcring the genitals, was not bad according to him, and he 
did not apprehend that it was bad. 160 

Theoretical knowledge has nothing to do with passing cthieal judgmcnts, 
since the good and the evil can never be known in the strict sense. God does 
not know that hunians' uncovering their genitals is bad. Before the Fail, 
Adam knew, for instance, that heaven and earth are spherical. But he did 
not know that nakedness is wrong, because the wrongness of nakedness is 
not eternal and extra-human but rather a historical produet of human arti- 
fice (the first act of hunian praxis — sewing kniiclotlis Ironi lig leaves — is 
\ imially coeval with the first ethical judgment). The wrongness of naked- 
ness is not absolute but rather "generally accepted." It is a matter for the 
faculty that considers endoxa, not theoretical truth. 

Endoxa are conventional beHefs or norms that are a matter of c< 
nity consensus. In the words of a modern seholar: "The cncLwa 
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i-cinarkablc opiiiions of a coniimmity, that is to say those propositions that 
are in the common opinion (i. e. in thc doxa), and thus arc gcncrally 
acccptcd. rcliablc and crcditcd uitlnn a community. Aristotle in his Topics 
dctincs thc cndoxa as those opinions which are shared by everyone, or by 
most people, or by the experts of a given community, and, if this is the 
case, by all of them, or by most of them or by the most famous and highly 
rcgardcd (Topics I 100b)." 161 Matters of convention groniidcd in commu- 
nity consensus cannot be the object of knowledge, since they will vary in 
different communities. Rceall Dante's remarks, cited above, in which he 
says that nakedness is wrong for the Scythians but is not wrong for the 
Garamaiites; right and wrong on this issue is a matter for endoxa and can 
vary from community to community. Abstracted from reference to a cer- 
tain community, in some "world without people" such as that imagined by 
Ulysses, one cannot know that nakedness is wrong, since nakedness is 
wrong only sometimes and for some peoples. Sinularly, wc cannot know 
that suicide is wrong, since, as Seneca says, "that same death which in Cato 
is a glorious thing immediately becomes shameful and dishonorable in 
Brutus." 162 If Dante condemns "the suicides" to the seventh cirele of Hell, 
he does not put all of them there: for while suicide may be wrong for a 
Christian, it is not for a Roman Stoic such as Cato. Ulysses' demise is 
bound up with his unwillingness to embrace the historical relativity of 
ethics, a relath ity exempHfied above all by Cato's suicide. 

For Maimonides, Adam's punishment for his disobedience was his loss 
of cxclusivcly thcorctical knowledge: 

However, when h e disobeyed and lnclined louard his desires ol die imaidna- 
tion and the pleasures ol his coiporeal senses. .he was pumshed by being 
i i i ili i n II Li.il a] hen i | ' /. knowl |. I le thei 

fore disobeyed the eoiiiniandnteiH th.u w as imposed tipon him on account of 
his liitellecl and, becoining endoued wah the faenlu of apprehendiii!!; genet- 
ally accepted things [endoxd\, he became absorbed in judging things to be bad 
or fine [i.e., cvil or good; nmn;; 01 ri!;ht|. Then he knew how great his loss 
was, what he h i lepn 1 ol i I tipon what a state he had eiitered."" 

The Fail, for Maimonides, is a deseent from knowledge into ethics, from 
llicoria into praxis, from sciencc (physics. inctaphysics) into morality. As 
Marvin Fox says, Adam's "first loss then is clearly abandonment of the pure 
life of the intellect and absorption in conventions, modes of behavior that 
are generally accepted. It is the shift from a life of metaphysical speculation 
to a life of concern with the ethical. The realm of ethics is not a realm of 
true knowledge. It is not concerned with truth and falsehood, but only 
with generally held opinions." 164 
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The Guide ofthe Perplexed is a notoriously complicated text. 165 Fortunately 
forus, our aim here is not to understand why Maimonides charactcnzcs the 
beginnings of ethical discourse as a "decline" or "fail" — why he amis, as 
Fox remarks, "to show that acquiring a concern with the realm of moral 
judginciit is not an advancement for nian but a mark of tragic dcienora 
tion." 166 Rather our aim is limited to considering, in relation to the 
Comedy, a few facets of Maimonides' denial ofthe possibility of "knowing 
good and evil." 

First, we should recognize that Maimonides' exegesis of the Fail 
amounts to a fairly radical avowal of the contingency of all human moral 
systems, codes, and laws — or, at the very least, an insistence that ethics can- 
not be grounded in reason. As Fox says: 

Maimonides holds that reason itself provides no grounds for ethical 

pnneiples. Reason u-lls lis noliuii;.' aboui s;ood and bad. . .; moral rules are at 
besi pnneiples p:eneiall\ held lo be eoireei. They are the conventions of 
i i l li i I 1 lnslon l i 

Sueh laws are. in Maimonides \ ie\\ . nodnmi more dian \\ ell esiablished and 
ollieialK aiuhoiized conveiuions. There is about them an element ofthe 
arbitrary, an element of in idual I hat ne i les the eeilamly 

of rational pnneiples. '" 

The ground for ethical judgment is not extra-human reason but rather the 
moral community itself: the morality of a comnuinin is sclf-groiniding. 
Morality does not depend upon God or science, upon a knowledgc 
sought-after in and retrieved from the "world without people." 

Inferno and Purgatory (the two canticles which Dante recomniends to 
most readers, whom he advises to ignore Paradiso, which is suitable only for 
an intellectual elite) recount a moral progress for which "knowing God" is 
iiTclcvant. Dantc's ctlneal pcricction is accomplished by his following the 
guidance of those who do not know God (Cato, Virgil, Aristotle). Virtue is 
nol a nuuier of knowledgc okihc dii'iiic. U is thvis that Virgil, whcn Danlc lirsi 
encounters him in Inferno I, can speak ofthe good Augustus" who lived "in 
the time of the fahe and lying gods" (Inf. I, 71-72). Like Maimonides, 
Virgil (iii bis wry hrsi spcech in the Comedy) distinguishes between the 
human capacity for good and evil and the human capacity to know thefalse 
and the true. Augustus could not tell the true from the false, and thus he was 
led by an erroneous religion to hold incorrect views concerning divine 
reality. Yet (as the exemplary Emperor whose reign Dante aims to restore) 
he was nonclhclcss pcricctly wise in matters of right and wrong. Augusuis" 
imperfect knowledge of reality, grounded in his theoretically imperfect 
religion, has no bearing on the perfection of his practical wisdom. 
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Maimonides, as an Aristotelian, aims to help u 
error according to which, since virtue is knowable (in the strict sense), our 
obhgation as ethical subjects is to gain knowledge. As Fox cxplams: 

For Plato. . .good and evil are knowable in the same way as we know any 
other truths. The school of Aristotle, on the othei hand. taught thai there is 
a distinetion between the theoretical and the practical seiences. The former 
derive from firsl pnnciplcs lh.il are know n nHiinivcly to be true, and they 

i l' i li i n i n i n Tli I u i i 1 u ' 

as Aristotle puts it, by nomos nol physis that is the) are derived from con- 

vention or humanh mstnuicd law rather than Ironi prmciples of reason or 
the li\ed order oi natura. . . .Maimonides allies hinisell widi ihe Aristotelian 
eamp. bui lakes an even stiongcr sland on ihe lundameinal issues than most 
Aiisioiclians. ! le denies catcgoiicalh dia! we ean know moral disunelions b\ 
way of the intellect. The reason is that the intellect is concerned only with 
truth and falsehood. 168 

Dante's Ulysscs is a Plalonist, foundering on the mistaken notion that there 
can be a science of ethics, that we can pursue, as one and the same project, 
rirtiilc c uiiioscciiza. On the level of its philosophical allegory, the Comedy is, 
as a whole, Aristotelian in the strong manner of Maimonides: it "denies 
categorically that we can know moral distinctions \praxis] by way of the 
intellect [theoria]." That is why Beatrice only enters the seene after Dante 
has come to cnjo\ ihe iull pcrfcclion of Virgifs happiness. 

On the level of the pocnfs religious allegory (aimed at the mass of ordinary 
readers), Virgil is "reason" pure and simple and Beatrice is "faith." But on the 
level of its philosophical allegory, the distinetion is not between reason and 
soinctinng other than reason but rather between two modes of reason: Virgil 
is practical, Beatrice theoretical reason. The former does not depend for its 
perfeetion upon the latter. As Aristotle tonmilaics it in Siclioiu,wlictiii Llliiis, 
practical wisdom is a kind of reason that is not knowledge: 

Thns m general the man who is capable of deliberating has praetieal wis- 
dom. Now no one deliberates ibout ihmgs that cannot be otherwise mu 
about things that it is impossible for him to do. Therefore, since knowledge 
lnvolves denionstiation, but there is no dcmonstration o! thmgs whose iirst 
II 1 I i 11 herwase). 

and since it is impossihle lo deliberate abonl thmg-s that are ot neccssity. 
nr,k iir.il irisihvn i\iuiiol /a' kiiou-lcdnc. . ., because that which is done is capable 
of being otherwise. . . .[l'iaetieal wisdom| is a tiue and reasoned state of 
capacity to act with regard to the thmg-s ih. a are good oi had for min. 16 ' 

And, near the beginning of the Nichomachean Ethics, Aristotle informs us 
that "we learn this part of philosophy [i. e., ethics] not with the purpose of 
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i'Liiiiiiis; knowledge but of becoming better." 170 Dante follows Virgil 
(ethics/politics 171 ) with the purpose of becoming better. Having accom- 
plishcd dus aim, he then journeys with Beatrice (physics and metaphysics) 
for the purpose oi gaimng knowlcdge. But the knowledge that Beatrice 
passes along to him does not make him better. Truth, whether Christian 
(the truth of the Trinity and the Incarnation — Paradiso XXXIII) or other- 
wise (the truth of the moon's dark spots — Paradiso II), has 110 bearmg upon 
virtue. A Cliristian Virgil would in no way surpass tlie pagan Virgil in "the 
capacity to act with regard to the things that are good or bad for man." 

For Maimonides, Genesis 3.5 ought to be read as meaning, "You will 
be like human rulers [Elohim], knowing good and evil." But there can be 
no such thing as "knowing good and evil." Why, then, would seripture 
speak of political leaders as "knowing good and evil"? Since God surely 
knows that there can be no knowing good and evil, the phrase "knowing 
good and evil" can only be the produet of human error: it can only be 
humans who erroneously believe in such knowledge. The Fail is the 
moment after which humans delude diemselves into thinking that there 
can be knowledge of ethics. The Fail is the point after which humans tend 
to believe that they must know true and false in order to diseern ngin and 
wrong. The Comedy as a whole is meant to help us overcome that error. 
We do not need to see God as he truly is (the Trinity and the Incarnation) 
to make the perfect human society; we do not need Beatrice; we do not 
need Christian truth. The "ml i \ m d u chies the lord ' ' ' 
of the earth, do not need to be guided, in determining good and evil, by 
true and certain knowledge eoneerning the Lord. 



Adam and Solomon 

In Paradiso X, in the sphere of the Sun, twelve flashing lights dance in a cir- 
cle around Dante and Beatrice; at one point they pause as one of the 
lights the soul of Thomas Aquinas — introduces himself and all the rest. 
They are all intellectuals or "wise men" of one sort or another: primarily 
philosophers and theologians, (Aquinas. Albertus Magnus, l'eler Lombard, 
Dionysius the Areopagite, Boethius, Richard of St. Victor, Siger of 
Brabant), but also ajurist (Gratian), historians (Orosius, Bede), an encyclo- 
pedist (Isidore of Seville), and, in one case, a "ruler" (Solomon). 

Of these twelve intellectuals, one — Solomon — stands out as different 
from the others. He is the only one who was not a Christian. His life pre- 
dated the birtb of '('hrisi by nearly a millenniuni, while the eleven others 
all lived in the Christian era, most several centuries if not more than a 
millenniuni after Clirist. 
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The singling out of Solomon (whose nanie is denved from shaloni, 
"peace" — Dante's mosi fundamental concern) for special consideration is not 

somclhing liial \ve havc undertaken arbttrarth . Ralhcr. this sini^liiisj; out is (irsl 
performed h\ Dante's Aquinas m Paradiso X. For there Aqutnas lells Dante 
that Solomon in efFect outshines all the others, that, although he is fifth u; 
order of mtrodnclion. for lns wisdom Solomon ranks iirst ainong the twelve: 

The lifth Hidu [i. c, Solomon|, which is the most beautitiil anteng tis, 

bieathes ivilh such lo\c that all the norld 

there below thirsts to knon [s,//)ct| ttdmsts of u. 

Within it is the loliv uund lo which was givcn 

wisdom [fflvn'l so deep that. i! the trtith be true \<c 'l vero e verd\, 

there never rose a second of such full vision [veder] . 

(Par. X, 109-114) 

Aquiiuis appears to assert that Solomon is the greatest of all intellectuals in 
hiiinaii history, that this uon-C.hnstian attained a plentitude of wisdom that 
has never before or since been matehed. And this wisdom appears to be a 
matter of vision ["there never rose a second of such full r/We/f |, a matter of 
ihcoria an impression reinforeed by the noticeable vocabulary of "truth" 
{vero) and "kaiow ledge" (saper, saver) in the surrounding verses. It seems that 
Aquinas is ranking Solomon as the greatest theorist of all time. 

Dante, for good reason, struggles to accept this. For the next few cantos 
he remains perplexed by the notion that Solomon was the unsurpassed 
master of theoretical wisdom. Aquinas, who, like the rest of the blessed in 
l'aradtsc. eujoys the ability to percet\e 1 )aute's unvoiccd ihoughfs, ofiers to 
resolve Dante's doubt: 

You are perplexed, and you wish my words 

m.ule elearer, m plain m\o e.\plieil lanittia^e 

leveled to your understanding. . . 

. . .where I said, 'there never rose a second'; 

And heie e. need that one dtstinijtiish well. 

{Par. XI, 22-24; 26-27) 

Two cantos later, after resolving some other of Dante's doubts, Aquinas 
distinguishes between two kinds of wisdom — a distinetion without which 
Dante had been unable to understand Aquinas's celebration of Solomon. 
For Dante had thought that Aquinas ranked Solomon as the unsurpassed 
master of theoretical wisdom, when in faet he ranked him as the unsur- 
passed master of practical wisdom. 

Before clarifying this distinetion, Aquinas first reiterates the gist of 
Dante's perplexity. Dante believes, says Aquinas, that only two — Adam 
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and Christ — have ever been fully "enlightened," and thus it cannot be the 
case that none have ever matched Solomon in wisdom: 

You believe that into the breast ironi which the rib 
was drawn to form hcr bcantifi.il chcck 
whose palate costs dear all the world [i.e., into Adam|. 
and imo that uhich, ptciccd by the lance, 
both before and after made such satislaction, 
that it turns the scale against all fault [i.e., into Christ], 
w hati mi o! Ii lu i lloucd human nattirc 
to have was all infused by that Power 
uhich made the one and the other; 
and thcrclbrc yon wondcrat u hal I said abovc. 
u han I dcclarcd that the cxccllcncc u hteh is enclosed 
in the fifth lrght [i.e., Solomon] never had a second. 
(Pai: XIII, 37-48) 

Aquinas verifies that Dante's premise — no human intellects have ever 
matched those of Adam and Christ — is correct. He givcs a sonicw liat 
lcngthy seientific account of the manner in which the Divine Intellect, 
ciiianating down through the nine spheres of the cosmos, comes to be 
"sttimped" 011 the "wax" which is the pltysical niatcriality of mortal crea- 
tures. The produet of this process is always to some degree "defective," 
owing to the variations in the configurations of the heavens and to imper- 
feetions in nature's craftsmanship and in the material itself. But twice in his- 
tory this process worked perfectly — in the creation of Adam and in the 
Immaculate Conception. Adam and Christ, alone among humans (for 
Aojiiinas is considcniiii Christ in his aspect as a fully human being), have 
possessed perfect human intellects, enjoying the "elear vision" which is 
theoretical pcrfccUon: 

H' the u ax were exactly worked, 

and the heavens were at the height of their power, 

ihc lurhl of the uholc seal uould bc apparcnt. 

But naturc always givcs it dcfcctivcly. 

u 01 kina; like the artist who in the 

piacticc of h i ha i hand that n mbl 

Yet, if the fcrvcnl L w dis] > . nd liiipniu 

the elear vision [iC<ir</ r-aa.'j ol ihc prinial Power, 

complete perfeetion \perfezion] is there acquired. 

Thus was the dust once made fit 

loi I i i i Ii i leattire [i ini 

thus was the Virgin made to be uith eliild [i.e., Christ]; 
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so lh.it I approve your opinion 
that hunian nature never was, 
nor shall be, what it was in those two persons. 
(Air. XIII, 73-87) 

The Adam of Dante's Aquinas is very much akin to the Adan i h I imonid 
at liis origin, he is in lull posscssion oi'the hisjiest knowledge: he sees willi the 
elear vision of his intellect the highest object of theory — i.e., the prima] 
power, God. (Maimonides speaks of "the intellect that God made overflow 
unto man [i.e., unto Ai m| nd th is the laUei n , i i i 

If Adam and Christ, alone of all humans, possessed complete theoretical 
pericction, "the elear vision of the primal Power," a plentitude of vision 
that has never and never will be matehed by any other human, then how 
could Aquinas possibly say that Solomon, "was given/wisdom [saver] so 
deep that, if the truth be true,/there never rose a second of such full vision 
|i'cv/n'|"? 

Aquinas's explanationjustifying his praise of Solomon involves in part a 
lesson in hermeneuties. He tells Dante that, before one can venture to 
understand a difficult discourse such as his, one must be sure to read as 
carefully as possible, for otherwise one will be as one who "fishes for the 
truth and has not the art" (Par. XIII, 123). An essential preliminary in the 
art of reading is "distinguishing well" — that is, determining which words 
may have equivocal senses, which of those senses is intended in a given 
context, and which words ought to be emphasized. (This reminds us of 
Maimomdes's reading of Genesis, which he begins by distinguishing 
between equivocal meanings of Elohim and which also involves distin- 
guishing between "knowing" in the strict sense and "knowing" in an 
cquiYocal. nietaphorical sense as in the phrasc "know ing uood and evil.") 
If Solomon was indeed unmatched by any humans in histon for the depth 
of his "wisdom," "knowledge," and "vision," this is because each of these 
terins is equivocal: there are two kinds of "wisdom," two kinds of "knowl- 
edge," two kinds of "vision." There is the "wisdom," "knowledge," and 
"vision"' of theoria — and it is this which Adam and ( "hnst possessed to its full 
perfeetion, unmatched by any others in human history. But there is also the 
"wisdom," "knowledge," and "vision" of praxis — and it is in this that 
Solomon has been unmatched in human history. Solomon, as Aquinas 
pointedly remarks, "was a king": he was the unparalleled master of that 
1 10 Led i liiin i i M imonides would say, "the rulers governing 

the cities, the elohim" — namely, ethics and polities. Thus Solomon did not 
care to know about the celestial intelligences ("the number of the 
mover/spirits here above"), nor about problems concerning logical neces- 
sity, nor about whether there can be a motion independent of any cause 
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(51 est dare primum mottnn cssc), nor about geometry. Solomon's "wisdom," 
"knowledge," and "vision,'" which is callcd "prudcncc" (Anstotlc's pliivncsis, 
"practical wisdom"), entirely sufficient for the task of governing, is also 
entirely independent from "theory." Solomon did not need to know the 
"true and the false"; he only needed wisdom in judging concermnp "the 
good and the bad." As Aquinas cxplains: 

I have not so spoken that you cannot 

pl.iinh siv thal he ir,is j kiu>;. w ho askcd ior leisilom. 

m ord i m n lu m; ln bi i onh\ | <(///'. '/ [ i mi; 

Not to know the number of the mover 

spiiits hero above, nor if necesse 

with a contingent ever niade ticccssc: 

Nor si est dare primum motum esse; 

nor if in a semicirele a triamdc can be 

so constructed that it shall have no right angle. 

Wherefore, if you note this along with what I said, 

' i \ i i I i I i i n | | 

on which the arrow of m\ intention strikes. 
And if to 'rose' you turn youi diseermng cycs, 
you will see it has respect only 
to kmgs — who arc many and the good are rare. 
Take my words w ldi dus disunction, 
and they can stand thus with what you believe 
of the first fathc i [i. e. Adam] and ofour Bclmcd [i. c., Christ]. 
{Par. XIII, 94-111) 

Solomon is unmatched in his "prudence," which is the medieval term for 
Anstotlc's phroiicsis, "'practical wisdom." Solomon's "knowledge" pertains 
to objects ofpraxis, not to objects of theoria. 172 

Aquinas's distinetion between the "wisdom" of Adam and Christ and 
the "wisdom" of Solomon is based on Aristotle's distinetion between 
"wisdom" pure and simple ("knowledge" in the strict sense) and "practi- 
cal wisdom." In the strict sense, "wisdom is knowledge, combined with 
coniprchension, of the things that are highest by nature." 173 But "wis- 
dom" in the strict sense, which concerns things extra-human and extra- 
bislorical, is in faet quite useless for our lives: "This is why we say 
Anaxagoras, Thales, and men like them have wisdom but not practical 
wisdom, when we see them ignorant of what is to their advantage, and 
why we say that they know things that are remarkablc, adiinrablc, dilfi 
cult, and divine, but useless; viz. because it is not human goods that they 
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The other essential text that Dante's Aquinas is drawing on here is the 
episode in 1 Kings where the Lord appears to Solomon in a dreani anti i lis 
him that he may have anything he wishes. Solomon, addressing God, asks 
only for "an understanding mind to govern your people, able to discern 
between good and evil" (1 Kings 3.9). Solomon asks to be (as Maimonides 
would say) one of the eloliim, ouc of the lords "knowing good and evil." 
God is more than willing to grant Solomon his wish: 

God said to him, "Because you have asked this, and have not asked for 

II 1 I i i 1 1 i I i II I I 1 

yourself undcrst.indiih: lu discern w hai is riit'ln 1 now do according to your 
word. Indeed I give you a wisc and disccniini; mind: no one like you has 
been belbre you and no one like yon shall arise afteryou." (1 Kings 3.11—12) 

(This last phrase is of course the basis for Aquinas's assertion that "there 
never rose a second" to mateh Solomon.) Because of Solomon's demon- 
stration of moral excellence in asking to be a just ruler rather than to satisfy 
personal desires (for health, wealth, revenge), God not only gives Solomon 
a mind able to discern between good and evil but he also promises 
him those things for which he did not ask — wealth, honor, and a long, 
healthv life. 

Dante's Aquinas revises this story in a small but very significant way: 
Solomon is to be admired not because he esehewed riches, longevity, and 
power in favor of the ability to govern justly, but rather because he 
esehewed perfeetion in theoria for perfeetion in praxis: rather than to ask 
God for "wisdom" in the strict sense ("knowledge of the things that are 
highest by nature"), he asked instead for "practical wisdom" ("knowledge 
of good and evil"). Solomon, willingly renouncing "theory" or "wisdom" 
in the strict sense, cwprcssh limit in;> lninsclf lo exeellenee in disccnmig 
what is best in the realm of human aetions, does not long for the "scicnce" 
of an Adam or a Christ. He does not need to know the true and false, only 
the righi and w rong (and ihis, of course, ean only be "known" in an equiv- 
ocal, metaphorical sense). He asks, not for knowledge of extra-human rcal- 
ities such as the stars, the celestial intelhgences, and God, but for wisdom in 
the sphere of ethics. He wishes to be like Virgil, not like Beatrice. 

The real Thomas Aquinas taught that, while practical wisdom 
(prudence) is a good, it is a lesser good than theoretical wisdom, without 
which one is lo some cicercc imperfeci. There is a i>radcd lnerarchy: while 
we should aim for, we should not limit ourselves to, phronesis, for until we 
attam the higher goal ol theoria we have not reached onr final perfeetion 
and hence we have not attained happiness. Thus the fourteenth-century 
philosopher fohn Buridan can assert that "the true metaphysician is a good 
and perfect nian without qualification, while the prudent man, who is also 
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a good nian, does not achieve the same completion and perfection as the 
lnctaphysician." 1 ' lu I\ir<uliso 1 )ante appcars to have turned Aquinas into a 
spokcspcrson for Dante's own non-Thomist "dualism" or "separatism," 
accordmg to which there are two distinct hunian perfections, so that the 
perfectly good ruler is just as perfect (although in a different way as suits a 
nn 11 oal i il> i j i i il ! i i ' i ibl iii ii li I m 

and ( 'lirisi arc perfect iii thcir way. so Solomon is perfect m his way; he does 
not need to perfect himself further by becoming Christ-like.) As Gilson says, 
"the special achievement of Dante's thought is to have eliminated the hier- 
archical gradations essential to Thomism and replaced them merely with a 
system of equal authorities." 176 The practical is not to be ranked below the 
theoretical, since peace on earth is a goal not to be ranked below salvation. 
And it is of course one of the lroincs of P,ircitliso that Dantc attributcs dus 
revised Thomism to none other than Aquinas himself 

Adam and Christ have unmatched (theoretical) wisdom concerning 
"things that cannot be otherwise" and "things which have not an end." 
Solomon has unmatched (practical) wisdom concerning "the best for man 
of things attainable by aetion." No one has ever becn a better seientist than 
Adam and Christ. No one has ever been a better ruler than Solomon, who 
does not need seience of the divine, "the elear vision of the primal Power." 
Even h c re in P<ir,uhso Dantc is lviteralinsi, the essential gisl of Puiv,uoiy: the 
wisesl king in human history did not know the truth, did not know Christ 
and did nol have Christ's knowlcdgc of God. As John of Paris says: "Even 
without Christ as ruler there is the true and perfect justice which is 
required for the state.'" 1 Christianity is entirely "accidental to" (non- 
essential for) "the best for man of things attainable by aetion" — namely, the 
Monarchy or perfect state. 

Maimonides, Dante, and the Transitional 
Historicity of the Law 

Situated rather safely and randomly in his The Guide of the Pcrplcxcd is a 
chapter (III, 32) in which Maimonides does nothing less than call into 
question the truth (but not the goodness) of the Mosaic Law. The chapter 
begins by calling our attention to "the deity's wily graciousness and wis- 
dom" in designing things according to a plan of "gradual successions." For 
instance, Maimonides points out (drawing on a medical treatise by Galen), 
the physiology of the brain exhibits a steady transition from soft to moder- 
ately solid to solid parts: "The brain is an example of the gradation. . .: for 
its front part is soft, very soft indeed, whereas its posterior part is more 
solid. The spinal marrow is even more solid and becomes more and 
more solid as it stretehes on." 178 Another example of "gradual si 
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a the food of mammals, from the very soft to the gradually 
more and more solid: 

i m 1 1 ih d i\ ' i v u i i >i n u m 'i ih n 11 d lo all 
the individuals of the living beings ih.u suck. For when born, such individ- 
uals arc extrcmcly soft and cannot fccd on dry food. Accordmgly breasis 
were prepared for them so that they should produce milk with a view to 
thcir rcccivmg humid food, which is similar to the composition of their 
bodies, unti! theii limbs gradualh and little 1>\ little become dry and solid. 179 

Both of these examples drawn from natural seience are analogies meant to 
signify that human history — including the history of religious revelation — 
i n b i n ' i i ,i oi i i ! i ,1 i sions." When God deems that 
it is time for a change in the Law, he does not bring about an abrupt switeh 
or a total break (since the people would not be prepared for such an 
extreme change); rather, he works step-by-step, through a steady series of 
palatablc transitions: 

Many things in our Law are due to soinclhing similar lo this \ cry go\ ernance 
on the part of Him who governs, may He bc gloriiicd and cxalted. For a 
sudden transition from one opposite to another is linpossiblc. And therefore 
mau, according to his naturc, is not capable of abandoning suddenly all to 
which hc w as accustomed. . . .Thcivioiv ( tod seni Moses our Moslcr lo makc 
out of us a kingdom of priests and a holy nation |Exod. 19. 6|. . .so that we 
should devote ourselves to His worship. 11 "' 

Maimonidcs is asscrting w hai wc niight call the transitional historicity of 
religi ons Laws. The Mosaic Law is not the end-point, not the ultimate dis- 
closure of "truth"; rather, it is a transitional phasc bctween a past and a 
futurc lusioncal phasc (which arc themselves transitional). As Sacerdoti 
says: "Nor can the process inaugurated by the philosopher prophet Moses 
be considered to have reached an end once and for all, since the sacrificial 
laws necessary for his time may no longer be necessary in the time of the 
philosopher Moses ben Maimon |i.c, !Vlamioiiidcs|, and ihcy may be even 
less necessary in the future. If Moses meant to 'purify' his people's idea of 
God, the purification may and indeed should continue." 181 

More specifically, prior to the revelation of the Mosaic Law, 
liiimankmd, who were then in their "infantile" stage, were generally 
speaking idolatcrs. iollow iiii> ihe riles led by thcir priests. including aniinal 
saerifice and worslnpping idois at temples. They saw themselves as scrving 
various lords — for ii 



At that time the way of Hio ircncrally acccptcd mm\ customary in the whole 
world and the universal service upon which we were brought up consisted 
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in offering various species of living beings in the temples in which images 
were set up, in w orshippins; ihc laucr, and m biirnin;; mcciisc before ihcm — 
the pious oncs and ihc ascclics hem;; ai that time, as we have explamcd. ihc 
people who were devoted to the service of the tcmplcs conscciatcd lo 
the stars. 182 

In m ing the transit] om pol i i i 1 pnrc monothci m, 

God offered to the people, as a transitional (one might say "adolcsccni") 
stage, the Mosaic Law. It retained many of the ritual trappings of idolatry 
(tcmplcs, altars, sacnficcs, a prtcsthood) — elu- only real diftcrcncc betns» that 
worshtp was now direeted to God rather than to the gods: 

Therefore He, may He be exalted, suffered the abovc nicntioiicd kinds of 
worship [i.e., the "idolatrous" elements of the Mosaic Law] to remain, but 
transferred them from created or inia:ynj: v dihias to His own name, may He 
be exalted, commanding us to praetice them with regard to Him, may He be 
exalted. Thus He commanded us to build a temple for Him: And let them 
make Me a Sanctuary [Exod. 25.8]; to have an altar for His name: An altar of 
cailh thou shalt make unto Me [Exod. 20.24]; to have the saerifice offered up 
to Him: When any nian of yon bdnaeth an ojfering imlo the Loril [Lev. 1.2]; to 
bow down in worship before Him: and to buni mcense before Him. And 
He forbade the performance of any of these actions with a vicw to someone 
clsc: He that sacrificeth unto the gods shall be utterly destroyed, and so on [Exod. 
22.19]; For thou shalt bow down to no other god. [Exod. 34.14] 183 

The Mosaic Law is still ihoroughly permeated with idolatry. If it is not the 
lignin! food'" of polytlicism, it is however "soft food," not yet the "dry, 
solid food" of the Law of humankind's maturity. The relation between the 
Mosaic Law and the Polytheist Law that preceded it is not a relation of 
"truth" and "falsity." Rather, at a certain time in history, the Mosaic Law 
becomes generally accepted as "good" and Polytheist Law gcncrallv 
accepted as "bad." The institution of the Mosaic Law is part of a htstoncal 
transition from one ethos to another. If it appears "good" for a time, the 
time will come that it itself will appear "bad." 

Maimonides gives us a pretty elear indication that he thinks that, in 
his own day and age, humans are generally still somewhere between 
adolcsccncc and full maltmu. ! lis contemporaries are not yet ready for the 
revelation of what would, in Maimonides's view, amount to the True Law 
(the law of philosophy): 

For one could nol ihcn conccive the acceptance of [such a Lawj. considcr- 
lii;; ihc natiirc of nian, which alw a vs likcs that to which it is accustomed. At 
that time this would have been snnilu to the appearance of a prophet in 
these times who. i alling upon people lo w orship ( iod, would say: "God has 
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given you a Law lorbiddim; \ ou to pray to Him, to fast, to call upon Him 
for help in misfortunc. Yonr worship should consist solely in meditation 
without any works at all." 184 

Maimonides suggcsts thal m his own view, religion should consist in noth- 
ing othcr than "incdilation"" (i. c, contciiiplation, thinking. philosophy). 
The siunning, pcrhaps shocking pomt of the chapter is this: if idolatry was 
"baby-food," then the Mosaic Law was, as it were, "a kid's meal," a merely 
transitional menu offered to those not yet ready for the full-grown, mature 
aduh rcpasl which is ihc religion of ihc plnlosophcrs. (Maunonidcs knows 
thal dus will shock his audienec. which hc represents in the person ofa cer- 
tain young pupil, a possible apprentice in philosophy: "I know that on 
thinking about dus al first your soul w ill necessarih have a leding of repug 
nance toward this notion and will feel aggrieved because of it." lto ) Ihc 
"ultimate" religion, the religion of the future, is a religion of thinking and 
nothing clse — no priests, no rites, no saerifice, no service, no prayer, no 
hoped for rewards. As Sacerdoti says, Maimonides is trying to "gradually 
train the reader who is potentially a philosopher to praetice that philosoph- 
ical contemplation which for Maimonides is the only form of worship 
worthy of one who has been fully divested of humanity's infantile habits 
and imaginary bchefs." 186 But Maimonides knows that the people of his era 
are not ready to accept a religion w ith neither commandments nor rites and 
whose adherents neither worship nor pray to God: as Sacerdoti remarks, "a 
prophet who in the twelfth century would have tried to convince his peo- 
ple that 'worship should consist solely in meditation' would not have had 
any success, according to Maimonides, because the brain of the people was 
still too 'soft' to pass from the liquid food of religion to the solid food of 
philosophy." 187 

If for Maimonides, the religion of the people will gradually become 
more and more solid until, somctimc in the pcrhaps dislant future, it will 
become philosophy, this does not mean that there will ultimately be a dis- 
closure of "truth" in the sense of true knowledge of God. Rather, the end- 
point of the history of revelation will be when we come to know that we 
cannot have such knowledge — since for Maimonides, God is absolutcly 
unknowable. Maimonides, says Shlomo Pines, "maintains the absolute 
impossibihty of our having the slightest knowledge of God." 188 The reli- 
gion of the philosophers is a "negatn e iheology"; it is our recognition that. 
as Maimonides insists in the Guide, we cannot know God: 

God, may He be exalted, cannot be apprehended by the intellects, 

and. . .nonc bui i (c 1 Iimsell cati apprehend what Hc is, and. . .apprehension 
of Him consisls in the inabilil\ to attain ihc tiltintatc icrnt m apprehending 
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Him. Thns all th j lnl i >ph i i\ i zzlcd b\ His beauty, and He is 

hiddcn from us because of the intensity with which He becomes mamicst, 
just as the sun is hiddcn to cyes that are too weak to apprehend it. . . .The 
most apt phrase concerning this subject is the dictuni occurring in Psalms, 

Silencr is to praise liur [Ps. (o.2| which uncrpicicd si^nifn-s: silcncc with 
regard to You is praise. 1 ^ 9 

Solomon pcacc bc on him, has ri:;hih ducclcd us with regard to this 
subject, in words that should be sufficicnl for us. w hcn hc said: For God is in 

heorcn oiiii thou upon the earth; therejorc lol ihy ironis hc fcir. [Ecclcs. 5. 1 ]''" 

Philosophy teaches us that it is best for us not to speak about what God is. 
It teaches us to limit ourselves to physics and ethics, since all metaphysical 
spcculation is in vain. It teaches us to limit ourselves, as Solomon advised, 
to talking about the earth. 191 

Dante's vision of God in the final canto of the Comedy might be looked 
at from this perspective. Agam and agani 1 )ante prelaces his account of this 
vision by saying that his words are not in the slightest bit adequate to speak 
of what he saw. And just before telling what he saw, Dante says that the 
deseription that follows will be "infantile," no better than the speech of 
one who nourishes on "liquid food": 

Now will my speceh fail more short, 

even in that which I remcmbci lh.ni ihai ofan iiihim, 

who still bathes his toiif>ue at the birast. 

{Pai: XXXIII, 106-108) 

Dante deseribes himself here as, to use Maimonides' phrase, one of "the 
living beings that suck." He is infans, "without speech," "mute" — which 
means that his speech concerning God will amount to silence. 

The deseription that follows is first, of the Trinity, and secondly, of the 
Incarnation. Is Dante thus saying that the two chief doctrines of Christianit) 
are analogous to "liquid food," which, as readers of Maimonides know, 
means that these doctrines may well be "good" (in a certain historical time 
and place) but not "true"? Is Dante's statement of the "mutation" of God's 
appearanee, whicli altered m lime as Dante liiniseli changcd ("But through 
my sight. . ./. . .one sole appearanee, /even as I changed [mutantloiii'io], 
was altering itself to me"; Par. XXXIII, 112-14) meant to mdicate the 
transitional historicity of revelation, which alters its content in accordance 
with the development of human history? 

To answer these questions would require a much more extensive 
trealinenl than I am prepared to offer in this book. My point for drawing 
on this aspect of Maimonides here at the end of part I is more simple. 
Maimonides. in writing the Ciiitlc. did not serve dry, solid food. but rather 
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somcthing "modcraLcly soft," or perhaps "moderately solid." It is possible 
to take passages from the Guide and put them together so that Mannonidcs 
appears as a perfectly pious and observant Jew; or, it is possible to make 
Mannonidcs appcar, as w e have donc, as onc fully coimnitted to the non- 
religious religion of the philosophers. The point is that Maimonidcs pur- 
posefully mixed both of these together (m a way that makes his writing 
notoriously contradictory), so that his work would operate as God does, by 
fostering a "gradual succession" rather than an abrupt break. 

The same can be said of the "double discourse" of the Comedy — a poem 
that can be read both theologically and philosophically. But this strategy is 
itself evidence that the poem is philosophical, since it is a strategy recom- 
mcndcd by Uh: Arabo-lslannc philosophical iradhion. IfDantc is a philoso- 
pher who writes as a religious lawgiver, it is because, in his assessment, the 
people of his time and place are not yet ready to live without their religious 
Law. If God 1 limsclf. as Mannonidcs says, can give the Mosiac Law "as lf 
this were a ruse invented for our benefit," then Dante can surely do the 
same with his vision of Hell, Purgatory, and Heaven. 192 We shonld bcar 
this in mind as we turn, in part II, to the question of salvation — a question 
concerning which it is possible to present Dante's view as both perfectly 
orthodox and as radically non-Christian. 
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PART II 

THE RIGHT PATH (DANTE'S UNIVERSALISM) 



'lings walk on the Straight Path oftheir Lard and, i, 



I n the opening verses of the Comedy, Dante writes memorably of la diritta 
via, "the straight way," the right path. A few verses later he speaks of la 
verace via, "the true way." 

In the middle of the journey of our life, 
I came to myself in a dark wood, 
for the straight way [la diritta via ] was lost. . . . 
I cannot really say how I entered there, 
so full of sleep was I at the point 
whcn I abandoned thc Iruc way \Li verace via\. 
(Inf. I, 1-3; 10-12) 

What is this via, this way, straight and true, which Dante claims once to have 
abandoned and lost — the recovery of which will apparently be the matter 
treated in his poem? 

The Christian tradition readily provides an answer, with the words of 
('.lirisi hmiself: "I am the way [ego sum via], and the truth, and the life. No 
one comes to the Father except through me" (John 14.6). Indeed, what 
could be more obvious than that the "straight and true way," the nsjn path 
that 1 )ante abandoned, Lost and regained and which his poem above all else 
exhorts us to find, is the path of Christianity? It seems beyond doubt that 
thc Comedy is primarily an imperative call to humankind: Thou shah bc 
Clirislian! 

If this is so, then the Comedy might be construed as a threat to ways 
other than the Christian way, a denial of ways such as Islam, which froni 
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thc bcginning pivscuts itsclf as thc straight way. The Qur'an's first sura 
recites a prayer to God: "Show us the straight way, / The way of those on 
whom Thou hast bestowed Thy Grace, those whose (portion) is not wrath, 
and who go not astray" (1.6-7). In Sura 42 God says to Muhammad: "Most 
surely you show the way to the right path" (42.52). 

Dante's Comedy and the Qur'an both open with the claim that the way 
to be mapped out is the straight way, the right path. Yet does this mean 
that each simply proclaims its own religious path as the single right way? 

Dante tells us that he had lost and then found the straight way. The 
Qur'an tells us that Islam is the straight way. Can there be, on the question 
concerning the identity of the right path, any common ground between a 
Clinsiian Comedy and the Islamic holy book? Or must w c acknowlcdgc 
that Dante and Islam are nccessarily adversanal participants caught in a 
polemical clash of ways? 

The Qur'an and Religious Pluralism 

In the case of Islam, an answer presents itself: a plurality and diversity of 
ways is divinely ordained, for the Qur'an teaches that each and every 
human comniunity, m every historical era, has bccn bl d ith ruthful 
prophet: "To each nation we have given a prophet" (10. 1 7). Muhammad 
does not offer a radically new revelation, a heretoforc unhcard of incssagc 
(Qur'an 46.9: "Say: 'I am not an innovation among the messengcrs'."'). 
What is new is not the truth that Muhammad brings but rather the insis- 
tence that all peoples have always been brought the truth. Truth has been 
revealed to each commumty, throughout hunian history, in a way that is 
appropnate for the specific historical situations of each. Truth is not a spe- 
cial gift bestowed upon an elect nation, nor is it only first revealed at a cer- 
utu midpoim of hunian history. iollowmg aii,es diiring which liuiiiaiikiiid 
was doomed to struggle in the dark. Rather, the Quranic teaching is that 
all hunian communities, everywhere and always, have been "reminded" by 
their prophets of what they ought already to know: to do good and avoid 
doing wrong — epitomized in the early Meccan revelations as charity to 
widows and orphans. Since each and every human comniunity has been 
blessed with its own truthful prophet, the Qur'an enconrages each peoplc 
to embrace the truth (which amounts to the praetice of "good works") that 
is already there in its own tradition. 

The Qu'ran's most notable ecumenical verse tells us that each divinely 
revealed way is, in its own way, a right way: 

For every onc ol yon \li kuil- in: 'unlo cach"| W c have ordained a law and a 
way. Had God pleased, He could have made you one community: but it is 
His wish to prove you by that which i k has bestowed upon you. Vie (as in 
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a race) with one another in good works, for to God yon shall all rcmrn and 
I Ic will cxplam for yon yonr diffcrences. (5.48) 

God does not merely tolerate, but rather he actively orchestrates and niain- 
tai lis religious and cultural diiivrcnces. He does not wish for diversity to be 
overcome, here on earth, by the conversion of difference into identity. 
t. oil iu'A iiitcntionally crcaicd lininan ethnic, racial, national, and gender 
differences, not so that some groups would thus be marked as superior to 
others, but so that each would get to know others ("superiority" thus 
belongs not to groups but to individuals; it is a niatter of one's awareness of 
God and an honor that can be bestowed on individuals from any of the dif- 
ferent groupings): "O humanity! Truly We created you from a male and a 
female, and made you into nations and tribes that you might know each 
other. Truly the most honored of you in the sight of God is the most God- 
conscious of you. Truly God is knowing, Aware" (49.13). As Amir 
Hussain remarks, this passage "does not say that Muslims are better than 
other people, but that the best people are those who are aware of God." 1 

The Qur'an envisions a world community that is locally diverse but also 
ultimatel) unified: all virtuous humans are part of God's commumty insofar 
as they submit themselves to God's guidance, to the truth that God provided 
for theni in their own traditions and in their own languages: "Each messen- 
ger We have sent has spoken in the language of his own people" (14.4). 
Although the essential revelation of the Qur'an is universal ("We never sent 
a messenger before thee save that We revealed to him, saying, 'There is no 
god but I, so serve me' " [21.25]), this one universal message is always made 
manifest in a particular culturalrj specific form. God, who delights in cultural 
ii i ial di ii i i mg His other wonders are the creation of the heav- 

ens and the earth and the diversity of your tongues and colors"; 30.21), has 
given each particular historical people the message in its own vernacular — so 
that the truth is never something alien to a commumty, never soiiictlung 
imposed by one human community upon another (as Ibn Arabi puts it: God 
has sent "to each and every commumty an envoy who is one of their kind, 
not someone different to them." 2 ) The message is always there in the tradition 
of every vernacular. ' Dcspitc ihcir dilil-rim; ways, all virtuous bclievers — all 
who heed the teachings that God has given them in their own religious 
tradition and in their own language — will end up returning to God, and all 
in the end will be saved: "Believers, Jews, Sabaeans and Christians — whoever 
belie\ es in God and the Last Day and does what is right — shall have nothing 
to fear or to regret" (5.69). The religious limit that divides "us" from 
"them" — although it remains in place here on earth as testimony to God's 
wondrous unliinitcd crcauvity is in the final analysis effaced. 

There was in the medieval Islamic exegetical tradition a debate concern- 
ing the referent of Qur'an 5.48's li-kull-iii ("unto each"; see above: "For 
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every one of you [li-kull-in] We have ordained a law and a way, etc."). 4 
A minority of comnientators took "unto each" to mean "unto every 
Muslim"; ihcy ihus took the versc to mean: "For every Muslim [yet not for 
non-Muslims] we have ordained a law and a way." The diversity at stake 
here then is internal to Islam — a matter of the multiplicity of Islamic sects, 
which, according to a famous hadith (one of the canonical "Traditions" con- 
ccrning ihc sayings and dccds of thc I'rophct) are said to be seventy-three in 
number. The aim of this minority reading of Qur'an 5.48 would then be to 
lcnd scnptural support lo ihc lcgitiinacy oi'pluralism irilhin thc Islamic coni- 
munity as a whole. Such a reading would be in accord with the non-canon- 
ical hadith: "The disagreements of my community are a blessing." Here one 
might mcntion the position of the eminent scholar al-Baghdadi (d. 1037 
AD), who maintained that any teachings that fit in the framework of the 
seventy-three sects, no matter how "heretical" they may appear in the eyes 
of oihcrs. have a lcgihmatc placc in thc Muslin) coinmumty. He cites an ear- 
licr thinkcr. al-Ka"bi (d. 931 Al')), who gocs cvcn iarthcr, dccming lcgitimalc 
anything taught by anyone who afBrms the Prophethood of Muhammad and 
the truth of the Prophi I teaching "When one uses the expression ummat al- 
islam | the community of Islam], it refers to everyone who aftirms ihc 
prophctic character of Muhammad, and the truth of all that he preached, no 
matter what one asscrts aiicr ihis dcclaration." 3 The thrust of this position is 
that, within ihc islamic community, there are no doctrinal limits — that any- 
thing taught by a Muslim is by definition authentically "Islamic." 

But the majority of medieval exegetes understood the referent of 
Qur'an 5.48's "unto each" to uicludc Muslims and non-Muslims alike — so 
that the versc is understood not to be direeted exclusively to thc Muslim 
community but rather to a variety of rehgious communities. In accor- 
dance with the commentary of the great historian and exegete al-Tabari 
(d. 923 AD) — who showed that taking "unto each" to mean "unto each 
Muslim" makes no sense in itself and fails to respect the context of sur- 
rounding verses — every major medieval commentator took Qur'an 5.48 to 
be God's declaration of ecumenical plurahsm. Some of these took the ref- 
erent of "unto each" to be the so-called People of the Book, a category 
that comprised Jews, Christians, and Muslims, but which, as Islamic civi- 
lization moved farther east and encountered more peoples in possession of 
scnptural traditions. was expanded to include Zoroastrians, Hindus, and 
Buddhisis. Oii ihis reading, the verse teaches that all virtuous individuals 
bclonging to comimiintics that proiess seripturc-based rcligions wali in thc end 
be counted among those in Paradise. An even more "liberal" interpretation 
was implicd by commcntatois such as al-Zamakhshari (d. 1144 AD) and 
al-Baydawi (d. 1286 AD), for whom the referent of "unto each" is all 
humaus, rcgardlcss of their religious identities. 6 The thrust of this 
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interpretation is that, when it comes to the matter of the afterlife, there 

are no rcligious liinits dividing cultures or groups of peoples that will 
be "saved" from those that will be "damned": all virtuous humans will be 
accorded their place m Paradisc. 



The Plurality of Paths 

Does this recognition of a plurality of right paths work both ways? If the 
Qur'an mandates that Muslmis acknowlcdgc the Inith and reetitude of 
Dante's Christian way, does the Comedy in turn insist that Christians 
acknowledge the legitimacy of non-Christian ways? 

Our initial response must be negative, since the Comedy i first twelve 
lines do indeed give the impression that there is a single right path, one and 
only one "straight and true way" to the desired destination. But the next 
two stanzas cast everything in doubt: 

But when I had reached the foot oi .1 hill, 

where the valley ended 

that had pierced my heart with fear, 

I looked 00 high and -ov, 1 1 s shoulders clothed 

already with the rays oi ih c planet 

that Icads ns straioht [dtitto] on every path. 

(Inf. I, 13-18) 

Doubt is cast on the very idea of la diritta via — the idea that one can speak, 
using the singular. of "the siraigkl way," for here Dante calls the sun "the 
planet that leads us straight on every path" (in Ptolemaic cosmology, the sun 
was considered one of the planets). If the sun is such a guide — if Dante is nei- 
fher nustaken nor lying — then any and every path is potentially a right one. 
Those guided by the sun are always goni;'; the right way, regardless ofwhich 
way they happen to be going. We learninline 18, which reealls w ith its drlllo 
the diritta via of line 3, that every illuminated way is "the straight way." 

We ought not gloss over the universalist implications of this verse — 
perhaps one of the most significant in the entire poem — simply because such 
implications do not fit our image of a Dante for whom "reetitude" is an 
accolade that can, in the final analysis, be granted solely to the Christian way. 

Is there not an intolerable contradietion? How can Dante first speak oC'the 
straight and true way," then nnincdiatck iollow this with talk conc< rning 
the inevitable reetitude of every way under the sun? 

An attempt to resolve this contradietion must begin with our posing a 
pair of questions. What is the sun that leads straight on every path? And 
what are such paths? 
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Concermng thc significance of the "path" (or its synonyms, such as 
"way" or "road"), we can take as our first guidc Saint Augustine. In his 
Hclniaioiis, a work written near the end of his life in which he settles any 
outstanding debts to God, Augustine felt compelled to rectify a statement 
he had made in an earlier work, Soliloquies, in which he had seemed to 
endorse a rather liberal tolerance for religious diversity: 

Again, m\ sl.ilcnu.-m. ""Union mlh w lsdoni is nol aclnc\ c J b\ .: sms>lc road ' 
does not sound right, as if there were another way apan ironi ("lirisi, who 
said "I am the way." Therefore this offense to religious ears ought to have 
been avoided. AUhough ih.u one universal uav e\isis, ilicrc are however other 
ways about which we sing in the psalm, "Make known to me your ways, 
Lord, and teach me your paths." 7 

What is fascinating about this "retraction" is that it seems in the end to 
retract very bule: vvhilc insisting that ( 'lirisi lanity is "universal," thc single 
religious w a\ that is open ior all liuiiians, Augustine slill acknow leclges that 
there are other ways and other paths open for some humans. He cites a 
psalm deliberately to prove that there is a plurality of paths. We witness 
here the same sort of ambivalence — is there just one or are there many 
ways? — that we find in the opening verses of Dante's Cotnedy. 

Augustine's ambivalent retraction shows that he is still receptive to the 
philosophical discourse of those of his non-Chnstian conlcmporarics for 
whom tolerance ior religious diversity was an urgen t and vital issue. 

In 364 AD, for instance, the pagan plnlosopher Tlicnustius addressed 
the following plea to Jovian, who as the ncwly-insiallcd eniperor was 
inelined to favor Christianity at the expense of paganmu: 

It is not. . .a single road that leads to [( rod], bui there is a road that is barcly 
passablc, a broader \\a\ . a rough road and a level one. Neverthclcss, ihcy all 
streteh lovvard that one sanre haven. Our rival n and zcal sicni t'ronr nothing 
c.wcpt thc laci ibai all do not «alk thc same road. If yon permit only a sin- 
gle road, you will cut off thc others, and yon v.ill block oli' the open space 
of the contest. . .. Tlnnk dia:, thc l'oundcr of all also takes delight m diversiu . 
Hc wants thc Suians to bc one varicu ol cnizcn dia Grccks another \ ari 
ety, and the Egyptians another variety still. Even the Syrians themsclvcs are 
not homogeneous, but are in faet broken down mto small units. Indeed not 
one single person undcrslands things m cxactl\ thc same way as a neighbor, 
but one in this uav and another m that. Wh\ tben do \\c i'orcc what cannot 
be put into praetice; ' 

These passages from Augustine and Thenristius show us that "path," 
"way," and "road" were well established lnctaplioncal vehieles meant to 
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signify "a religion" — so that, for instance, the phrase "many paths" 
means "many rcligions," and the phrase "every path" means "cvery 

Let us return to the stanza that we are attempting to gloss: 

I looked on high and saw its shoulders 
clothed already with the rays of the planet 
that leads us [altmi] straight on every path. 

The little word altmi deserves some attention. One American translator 
takes the word to mean "us," whereas another prefers to render it as 
"men." 9 Yet this word, fairly common in the Comedy, is in the majoriiy oi 
instances translated as "others." (In modern Italian altmi has become cxclu- 
sively a possessive, meaning "other people's"; the medieval sense is 
rctamcd, however, in the modern French autrui, "other people.") Why this 
lvsisuuicc to the alterity that Dante clearly intends to signify? How can the 
otherness of "others" be glossed over, turned into the sameness of "us" or 
the supposed universality of "men"? Can we not allow that Dante may 
have been altmistic, may have spoken of the rectitude of others? In this case, 
we need, in order to render the proper sense of this verse, to retrieve 
Longk'llow's translation from the early nineteenth century: "Which lead- 
eth others right by every road." 

It seems fairly elear, considering bodi the traditional significance of the 
metaphorical phrase "every path" and the usual sense of altmi, that the 
latter part of the stanza in faet speaks of "the rays of the planet that Leads 
others right, those of every religion." 

And perhaps it is precisely this — the idea that rectitude may properly be 
attributed to humans who are not like us, to those of every religion — that 
leads to the peace and calm of the following stanza: 

Then was the fcai a liuk' qiucU'J ibai in ihc lakc 
of my heart had lasted through the night 
i passed with so much angnish. 

(Inf. I, 19-21) 

Dante's fear and angmsh is assuagcd onlv when lic is reassured, by the rays 
of the sun, that each and every path may potentially be a right one, that 
those who follow other ways are not lost. 

The Comedy s opening, then, seems marked less by an insistence that 
there is one and only one "true and right way" than by a sense of relief 
brought about by the thought that — to use Augustine's words — "there are 
however other ways." 
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Ibn Arabi 

Let us turn for somc further illumination concerning the plurality of pafhs 
to Ibn Arabi (1165-1240 AD), the Andalusian-born writer, inteUectual, 
and mystic. the Grcatcst Master, recognized by common consensus as the 
most profound and influential [slamic thinker of the past 800 years. If it 
cannot be defmitively proven (as Miguel Asin Palacios attempted to do in 
the early twentieth century) that certaii passagi n om Ibn Arabi are the 
direct source for Dante's conception of a cosmological journey, neither can 
it be doubted that both the spirit and the letter of Arabic inteUectual cul- 
ture arrived, through a myriad of channels, to Dante's Italy. 

In his massive and brilliant Meccan Openings, a work of some 15,000 
'i 11 i irabi di in uishes between three undci i nding ol ih padi 

First, there is a very general sense of "path," according to which all 
things, including all rcligions and all hunian ihoughls, arc iorever on "the 
riuhi padi" (smcc for Ibn Arabi all iluiigs, bcmg diverse manifestations of 
God's essence, arc necessarily true and good): "The path of God is the gen- 
eral path upon which all things walk, and it takes them to God. It nicludcs 
every divinely revealed religion and every construction of the rational fa< - 
ulty. It takes to God, and embraces both wretched and felicitous." 10 

In his Bezels of Wisdom, Ibn Arabi places special emphasis on a verse 
from the Qur'an's eleventh sura ("Hud"): "No living bcing is ihcre but He 
will scize it by lts forelock. Surely my Lord is on a straight path" (1 1:56). 
Ibn Arabi takes dus to mean that God, who is always on the Straight Path, 
is, as it vvere, holding and pulling (seizing) by the hair all of us — all living 
bcinos always. along with bini in his loolslcps. God's seizing and guiding 
all living beings incans thai it is siinply impossiblc for any oi thcni ever not 
to be walking the straight path: "All things walk on the Straight Path of 
their Lord and, in this sense, they do not incur the divine Wrath nor 
are they astray." 11 Ibn Arabi tells us that dus particular verse — with its indi- 
cation that none have gone nor can go astray — is the very foundation of his 
thinking: "What greater tidings could there be for creation?" This verse 
amounts to Ibn Arabi's "good tidings" — his Gospel, in a sense. Indccd hc 
tells us that it was only through an encounter with this verse that he 
became the teacher that he is, that Reality was revealed to him. 12 Since for 
Ibn Arabi siibiiiission to God ("islam'") is universal, not something that we 
can choose to accept or reject, then all humans are necessarily "muslinis. " 
From this lounding prmciple follows Ibn Arabi's strident advocacy on 
bchalf of tliose whom sclAproclaimcd "pious Muslinis"' would represent as 
non-Muslim unbelievers. Characlcnstically. hc deiends as truly pious the 
beli cis and praetiees of idolaters, pagans, hereties, the damned, and the 
followers of every lmagmable religious path. 
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Returning to the Meccan Openings, we find a second, more narrow 
sense of "the path" — which refers not just to the way on which God lcads 
ill li\ iu b 'i. bui ils< ni< ii i 11 ii. ul m1 i i'i m id m mif< l b tln 

"religions of the Book" — -Judaism, Christianity, Islam, Hinduism, and in 
fact all religions based on scriptural (as opposed to oral) tradition. Ibn Arabi 
understands the opening sura's distinction between "blessed" and "mis- 
guided" as a distinction between communities to whom the message has 
been revealed in writing and those to whom it has been revealed only in 
speech, implying that it is more likely that the latter sort of communities 
will "lose the way." Hence he interprets the Qur'an's opening prayer as the 
Muslim community's request for a written scripture, the possession of 
which will mean that they are to be counted as among those on "the 
straight path": "Guide us on the straight path, the path of those to whom 
you are giving, not those with anger upon them, not those who have lost 
the way" (1:5-7). God is "giving" to those communities to which he grants 
scripmres. The "blessed" are those peoples who have been given a book. 
Those "who have lost the way" are not infidels or evil-doers; they are those 
who do not have a text to which they can turn for guidance. Agani, the 
"straight path" or the "path of blessings" is a broad, pluralistic one — in 
the sense that it mcludes all religions with a scriptural tradition. 

In a third, most specific sense, "the path" refers solely to Islam, the 
"Path of Muhammad." Ibn Arabi leaches that Musliins oughl to iollow dus 
padi without h. sitation, yet at the same time without denying the rectitude 
of the other paths. And what marks this padi as "the right way" is precisely 
its "inclusive" quality, its all-embracing acceptance of the other paths as 
also right in their own ways: 

Ainoiii» the paths is the p.uh of blessmgs. Ii is refetred to in t'.od's words, To 
ei'cry onc of yon M , ' I m |5:48|. The 

Miihainin.kiin leadei ehooses the p, ah oi Muhammad and leaves aside llic 
other paths, even though he acknowledges them and has faith in them. 
However, he does not make himself a servant exeepl through the path of 
Miihaininad. noi does he have his iollow eis make llieinse'K'es ser\'ants exeepl 
through it. He traces the attributcs of all paths back to it, because 
\ ih mi ' i i led religron i 11-iiieltisi ( len the pi >pem ofall the 

i led religion h b i ir.n lened to his i .'l reli on. 1 lis revealed 

religion embraces them, but they do not embrace it. 13 

For Ibn Arabi, the difference between Islam and other religions is that 
Islam, unlike the others, acknowledges the rectitude of all other ways. 
And it is only because Islam amounts to the recogiiition of the legitiiiiacy 
ofall paths that the Muliammadan can with good faith embrace it as the 
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right way: 

The pcilcct seivant. despite Iris Iviiowlcd^c oftlns utuh |i.c. ihat "all rhings 
w alk on ihc Sliaiyiu Ruh"| ne- cithclcss niaintains hinisclf. in liis outer and 
limit lonn. in consiant pi r. hi i un n 1 lo ulin red Mospu 

bclicvmg God to be in that direetion when he prays; the Sacred Mosque is, 
in truth, representative of a facet of the Reality, as in the verse, IVlicrcsoci'cr 
yott timi, tlicrc is the face of God, and in facing it one is face to face with God 
in it. However, do not tell yourself that He is in that direetion only, but 
r.uhcr inainlain bodi \om paruculai' attitudc ol worship m lacinji the Sacred 
Mosque and your more universal ittitude of knowled I j ibilit 

ol conlining I lis l i.cc 10 that paruculai direetion. u being nierely one of the 
many points toward which men turn. 

God has made it elear that He is in everv direetion turned to, each of 
w Incli icpiescnls a paitietilai doctrinal perspecti\'e rcgarding Him. AU are in 
some sense right in their approach; everyone who is right receives his 
reward, everyone who receives his reward is blessed, and everyone who is 
blessed is well pleasing to his Lord. 14 

Far from seeing Islam as the "true belief ' and other beliefs as "false," Ibu 
Arabi insisis thal all beliefs are human construetions, "dehmitations" of 
God's unlimited essence: "The creatures are bound to worship only v. bal 
they believe about the Real, so they worship nothing but a created 
thing. . . .There are none but idol-worshipers." 15 All religions are idolatry, 
and every religion is full of error. (Ibn Arabi does not exempt his own reli- 
gion ironi dus charaeterization.) In diseussing "the diversity of beliefs con- 
cerning God, whether among the people of divinely revealed religions or 
others," Ibn Arabi says: "If God were to take people to account for error, 
He would take every possessor of a belief to account. Every believer has 
dclimked his Lord with his reason and consideration and has thereby 
restrieted i lim. But nothing is worthy of God except nondelimitation. . . . 
Ncvcrthcless, God pardons everyone." 16 

"Islam" (in the narrow, limited sense), regarded as a fixed set of beliefs, 
rituals, teachings about God, is for Ibn Arabi not an exhaustively true 
bebek nor is u the only possible configuration of truth. It is, like other pos- 
itivc belief systcms, a "delimitation" or a "specific knotting" of God's infi- 
nite and ultimately unknowable diversity. The problem with beliels, 
"dcliniitations" or "knotlings," is that they hide or conceal other alterna- 
tives, render invisible other potentially beneficial orderings: 

Beware ot bec i Ini 1 knomii i I licvi i 

e\erything else, lesi ;;rcat good eseape yon. . . ,Be in yonrsell liiaiiei for the 
forms of all beliefs. For God is wider and mon Ireiiieiidons than ihat He 
should be constncted b\ one knouing raiher than another. 1 
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lf thcrc is j siiii'lc true hclicf that Ibn Ar.ibi would bc w illing to cndorsc and 
for which he would settle, it is not "Islam" — rather, it is the Muhammadan 
Path. There is a difference between "Islam" — the historical revealed 
religion — and the Path of Muhammad. The end oi ihc iVhihammadaii l'.uii 
is a "state beyond states," a pcrfcci ilhiniinaiioi] by which onc lcarns lii.it 
there is no end to learning, no cessation to the flow of revelations. Or, let 
us say that Ibn Arabi treats "Islam" as simply another revealed religion (a 
true but spc ihc knouin hc csst nce of Islam is to give 

guidance preparatory to the illumination received by the Perfect Hunian 
Being, the Muhammadan, the one whose knowlcdgc is never complcic, 
never fixed. The only exhaustively and absolutely true belief is the Path of 
Muhammad; the traveler on this path never comes to a stop at any 
"station" other than the "station of no station": 

The Muhammadan is not distinguished cxcept by the faet that he has no 

station spccilicaHy. ! lis slalion is that oi no slalion. which mcans the lbllowiiiii: 
lfmaii is doimnatcd by lus siatc, then hc c. kiiown onh h\ n. is related to it 
and is dctcnnnn.ai b\ n. But the Muhammadan 's relationship to ihc slations 
is as the relationship of God to the Names — he is not determined by any sta- 
tion that is related to him. On the contrary, in every breath, in cvery 
moment, in every state, he is in the form required by that breath, moment, 
state. His limitation has no temporal continuity. The divine determinations 
vary at cach moment, and so he is variable with their variability. ls 

One may be "dominated by his state," "determined" by his religion. As 
such, one blocks one's receptivity to other states and foreeloses the possi- 
bility of variability. The Muhammadan is never "determined by any sta- 
tion," never settles for a deliinitcd, dciiiiitive, cireumseribed knotting of 
truth. Always in motion, never static, the Muhammadan Path can never be 
foriiiulated as a doctrine. If one turns one's Islam into a "station" (a fbced 
set of beliefs or defmitive truths), then one is not following the Straight 
Way that is the Path of Muhammad. 

A central element of Ibn Arabi's effort to debunk self-proclaimed pro- 
fessors of the single truly Islamic doctrine is his hermeneutic approach to 
"interpretations" of the Qur'an, such as those provided in his massive work 
Meccan Openings. If I am slightly hesitant to call the Qur'anic commentary 
of the Meccan Openings "interpretation," it is because in that work Ibn Arabi 
deconstructs the distinetion between his commentary and the Qur'an itself: 
the Meccan Openings is presented as having becn dietated to Ibn Arabi by a 
certain young man, who himself is a symbol for the Qur'an — which is to 
say that the text of Ibn Arabi's Meccan Openings is iioiliiim other than the 
transcnption of the voice of the Qur'an. For Ibn Arabi, the exegesis or 
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"intcrprctatioii" of the Qur'an (a work such as Meccan Openings) is an 
event of revelation of the Qur'an itself. Each instance of authentic reading 
is the event of a new revelation, as the book continuously augments its 

The servam whose interior pcrspci livc is illiimin.ilcd. ihc one w lio is guidcil 
by a lightfrom his Lord (Qur'an 39.22), obtains, every time he recites a verse 
[of the Qur'an|, a new understanding distincl from the one he had obtained 
during his previous recitation of the same verse and from the one he wiU 
obtain during the next recitation of that verse. God has granted the plea that 
I I ed lo I lini in sayui;; Lo i / ' (i Mu m 20:1 14). 

He whose underst nd is idemical diiring t\ 
loser. He whose nUcrprct.uion is new in each n 

To limit oneself to a fixed understanding, to what one already believes, is 
to lose in the contest of reading. Continual hermeneutic increase, a con- 
stant surpassing ofthe prior limits of exegesis, is essential to the phenome- 
non of interpreting God's word. 

Although Ibn Arabi's licnncncutics insists on the infinity and "limitless- 
ness" of Qur'anic "meamng," k is also based on the principle of serupu- 
lously literal interpretation. He out-does the so-called literahsts by showing 
that what they take to be the "literal" meaning is always already a selection, 
a limitation, something culled from a much greater variety of potential lit- 
eral nicanings. 1 lis pmiiary licniicncutic principle is this: all readincs of a 
revealed seripture that are grammatically correct tnust be intended by God: 

Any signification of any verse whatsoever of the Word of God — whether 
it be in the Qur\in. ihe Torah, the l'salms or any ol the others — whieh 
judged admissible b\ one who knows the language in which this Word 
expressed, represents what God intended for the one who interprets it 
thus manner. 20 

For Ibn Arabi, no interpretation (so long as it is grammaticalh possiblc) 
ought to be rejected, no matter how scandalous, outrageous, impious, or 
heretical it may appear, since God, in revealing a verse of seripture, cannot 

possibly bavc becn irrnorant of ihc wbolc ranpc of its possiblc nicanings. 
Much of Ibn Arabi's shockmg audacity is rooted in this hermeneutic 
principk — a principle that justilics bis lollowniii the letter ofthe text to its 
radical extremes. 

It is not simply that, for Ibn Arabi, the Qur'an admits of a great diver- 
sit\ of possiblc incanimrv Katbcr. taking licniicncutic openness to its ulti- 
mate limits, Ibn Arabi insists that it is quite simply inipossiblc for anyone 
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ever to offer an erroneous interpretation of anything: 

People like us, who have an overview of all stations and levels, distinguish 

froni whcnt c\ ! i I i 1 i i i mz llial cach 

is corrcct m his u\\ ii level and makes mi etrors. Indeed, ihere i s absoluleh no 
errorinthecosmos. 21 

The reason that there can be no error in the cosmos is that, for Ibn Arabi, 
cvcrytiiinii,, inchidiiii; every brcath and every siimificaiion, is an mstance of 
God's self-disclosure (alfhough every such mstance is itself always limited, 
partial). A proposition proffered in human speech is not an attempt (one 
that tnight be judged "true" or "false") to correspond to some external 
truth but rather is itself an event of the unveiling of truth. Strictly speaking, 
all speech is God's speech, and thus it is impossible to speak falsely about, 
for mstance the iiieaninsi, of lho Qur'an: "There is no speaker but God, and 
none who causes to speak but God. All that remains is the opening of the 
eye of understanding to God's causing to speak in respect to the faet that 
He only causes speech that is correct. Every speech in the cosmos derives 
either from wisdom or from God's decisive address. So all speech is pro- 
tected from error or slipping. However, speech has homesteads, loci, and 
playiii!» ficlds within which it has a great expanse to roam. Its playing fields 
are so vast that the eyes of msights are unable to perceive their outer 

We can consider, as an example of Ibn Arabi's unorthodox, even 
otitra;>cous yet rionetheless literal exegesis. his reading of Qur'an 17.23: 
"The Lord has decreed that you worship none but Him." This verse is 
probably normally understood to mean that, given that we have some ele- 
ment of choice in determining the object of our worship, we ought to 
choose to worship God. If we are, for instance, idola ters, llicn, following 
upon the Lord's decree, we ought to renounce our idolatry and take up 
Islam. The conventional understanding of the verse is this: the Lord has 
told those who do not worship none but Him that they had better start 
worshipping none but him. Ibn Arabi's reading of the verse shows that the 
conventional reading diminishes God's power by imagining God's decree 
as something that may or may not be observed (you may or may not w orship 
none but him); but for Ibn Arabi what the Lord has decreed is. For Ibn 
Arabi, the verse asserts that it is the case that you (no matter who you are 
and no matter what you worship) do worship none but him. We have no 
choice in the matter: no one, not even the idolater, can help but worship 
none but God. 23 

Much of Ibn Arabi's exegesis amounts to a defense of those whom puri- 
tanical Muslim rigorists might scorn for being "unbelievers," polytheists. 
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idolaters. Ibu Arabi m fact opens up the hermeneutic playing field of the 
term "unbcli < af\ ribing to lt several senses, including both pos- 

itive and negative ones. Many of these senses involve a play on the fact that 
the Arabic word for "unbeliever" (kafir) shares the identical root (K-F-R.) 
with the verb "to hide." If you, as an idolater, are an "unbeliever," it is 
only because you do not know that m worshipping your idol you are wor- 
shipping none but God: you are hiding from yourself the fact that you are 
worshipping none but him. Since everything in the cosmos is an instance 
of God's seli-manifcsiation (more precisely, everything is he/not he: a lim- 
ited disclosure of God's unlimited essencc), polythcisin is, sinctly spcakmg, 
impossiblc. The "polyihcist," for Ibn Arabi, is not someone who worships 
an object other than God but rather someone who believes that it is possi- 
ble to worship an object other than God (and, in so belicvmg, admits the 
possibility of a plurality of gods). The true polytheist is the rigorous 
nionotheist, the one who thinks that there is an essential difference 
between the idolater's idol and God — and hence thinks that there is some- 
thing in the cosmos that is not God's self-manifestation, something that 
eseapes or exceeds the Lord's dominion. If for Ibn Arabi the "unbeliever'' 
{kafir) is in fact a "believer," so too the best of the believers, the highest of 
the saints, is also a kafir, such saints hide their sanetity (in part by not erect- 
iii:; limits between "believers" and "unbehevers" and by not clainiing to 
stand, over against others, on the right side of such limits). And if the best 
kind oi < i/i lnder, "one who conceals") is the highest of the saints, con- 
ccaling her or his sanetity, then the worst kind ofkafir is the one who hido 
from others the unlimited extent of God's mercy — the one who, trying in 
vain to hoard God's mercy for himself and his kind, conceals the truih that 
all hitinans are believers, that no one is a kafir. The worst kafir, for Ibn 
Arabi, is the one who blames others for "unbelief." 24 

Ibn Arabi teaches that the "Path of Muhammad" is nothing other than 
this utterly open acceptance of all paths — an acceptance the obverse side of 
which is the rccogiiiuon that all paths are erroneous. Each of the myriad of 
diverse beliefs is one iiiamfestation of God's "self-disclosure." The "perfect 
hunian being," he or she who has attained the highest understanding, is the 
one who acknowledges without reservation the truth — and the falsity — of 
every behef about God. If Ibn Arabi elevates Islam above the other paths, 
it is because he sees Islam as the only path that does not deny the reetitude 
of the other paths. 

We have seen in Ibn Arabi's Meccan Openings, in Augustine's Retractions, 
and in the opening lines of Dante's Comedy three instances in which lliere 
is posited an apparent contradietion between a singlc right padi and many 
other lcgiiiinatc paths. 1 or Aiigiistine. w hal niakes the way of Christ "more 
right" than the other ways is lts "umvcrsality" — its status (in Augustine's 
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view) as the single way open to all humans. For Ibn Arabi, what makes the 
path of Muhammad "more right" is its "inclusive" acknowledgment of the 
Legitimacy of all ways. Is it possible that, for Dante too, "the right path," la 
d iri lld via, is that which is ever more universal, ever more inclusive of 

divcrsiiy? 

The Creed of the Philosophers 

Wc have offered an answer to the latter of our two questions posed above 
("What are such paths?"). We now return to the former: "What is the sun 
that leads straight on every path?" 

For Dante, the "sun" is not a general figure for just any kind of enlight- 
enment, nor is it simply figure for religious illumination. Rather, the 
"sun" represents, specifically, philosophy (more specifically, Aristotle's phi- 
losophy, Greek rationalism) as the source of a knowledge that may be 
attained by all humans. Hence Dante says to Virgil, "O sun that heals every 
troubled vision" (Inf. XI, 91), just before the latter, in a speech that begins 
with the word "Philosophy," expounds a doctrine based on an explicit 
citation of Aristotle's Physics — and this just after having explicitly cited 
Vi i ul / I ii in i n tion — "O sun" — is neatly situ- 

ated right between these two citations of the thinker known to medieval 
Scholastics simply as "the Plnlosophcr."" And in l\ir<itliso, in which each of 
the celestial spheres of the Ptolemaic universe is metaphorically linked with 
a different human project or endeavor, the Heaven of the Sun, where 
Dante encounters the souls of two dozen celebrated intellectuals, is linked 
with Philosophy, presided over as it is by two of the greatest philosophers 
of thirteenth-century Western Christendom, Aquinas and Bonaventure. 

We may now refine our understanding of the passage in question. 
Fearing that he and others (including all those who are non-Chnstians) 
may have strayed from "the right way," Dante is reassured by the thought 
oi kilo i' potentialti leai h righl those of every religion." Far from 
indicatmg Dante's conversion away from philosophy toward theology, the 
Comedy's opening attributes to philosophy a profoundly salvific power. 
Ccrtainly it cannot be the case that the selva oscura is, as many have argued, 
"the dark wood of philosophy," sincc philosophical illumination, repre- 
sented by the rays of the sun, is precisely that which leads us and others om 
of the dark wood. 

In Dante's era, "philosophy" is not simply a set of themes, not simply a 
certain group of positions on a variety of metaphysical, physical, and moral 
issues, nor is it primarily a general name for "wisdom" or "sagacity.' 1 
Rather, in the Middle Ages. "philosophy" has a special connotation, since 
it cannot help but imply a certain understanding of religion. 
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To be a "philosopher" is to be faithful to the universal law of reason. 
The philosopher is one who, although he may or may not be committcd lo 
a specific religion, nonetheless possesses a knowledge that is tantamount 
to the deepest and authentic understanding of all religions. Philosophers are 
those elite intellectuals, of various faiths, who have risen above their cul- 
turally relative religious laws to see that the truly significant teachings of all 
such laws are one and the same. These intellectuals, who may have com- 
menced their journeys on any of the various "paths," are all led aright by 
the ilhiininating rays of philosophy. These plnlosophcrs sec the authentic 
truth of all religions as essentially equivalent to philosophical truth. The 
medieval philosopher is not the adversary of religion but rather one who 
.iccepis the lcgilimacy ol religion without ever accepting the indispcnsabil- 
ity of any single religion. 

In his work known as the Kuzari, the great twelfth-century Andalusian 
Jewish poci and intellectual Judah i lalevi strongly opposed this idea of the 
essential equivalence of all religions. Still, Halevi's portrait of a charaeter 
called "the philosopher" tells us quite clearly that "philosophy" in the 
Middle Ages does not mean so much an opposition to but rather a toler- 
ance for all religions. As Y. Tzvi Langermann explains, the donunant trend 
among Jcwish intellectuals in Iwclfth-ccntiiry Spain was to view manifes! 
religious differences between peoples of various regions as "accidental" 
effects of such faetors as geography, elimate, diet, and the dispositions of the 
heavenly bodies. Beneath the surface of apparent religious differences, 
according to these intellectuals, w as an "essential" philosophical doclnne 
that was the authentic core of each religion and was common to all 
religions: 

One key, unirvmg icaturc ol the ncoplaLomsin popular among 1 Iispano 
Jewish thmkcrs of the twelfth century is the extcnsion of naluralistic, 
I u 1 1 ,,i 1 1 i I > natioi o tln h lomcnon ol" re ligion as well. 
In particular, the view was tipheld that the spinltial goal ofall htiniamt\ is the 
same. The divcrsiH m die observed religious ptacticcs. w liteh are undetiaken 
in order to achieve this goal, is, like the diversity in all natural phenomena, 
due to the localh and temporally varying influences of the stars. 

ludah 1 lalcvi's "philosopher" shared m dus trend of thoughi. According 
to hirn, the differences between human beings are to be aseribed to "the 
mlltienees oi elimate, counliics. loods and w ater, sphcrcs, stars, and eonstel ■- 
lations." As a pnnciple ol natural philosophy. this ma\ seem mnocuous, but 
this is hardly the case. As the philosopher develops his point of view, the 
devastating consequcnces ior estahlished religious praetiee emerge quite 
clearly: "Bt not icil ' i i i i i llit m uuicr of 

irhiili actioiis. IJ 
yon ii'isli, maki ''i' , clioion one of the intellectual 
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i i ' books" Clearly, Judah 

Halevi is not 11] i 

aim is £ixed at what, in his view, is thc doinin ini ncnd of iliotiidii. As n 
seems to me, thc approach lli.il conslntilcd ioi Judah Ilalcu the plnlosophi 
cal nonn, that is to say, that set of bchch and opinions l hai inakcs up the par- 
iiculai " plnlosopln " ihal ihrcalcncd Jcu ish siii!;ularit\ and. ihcrclbrc, had to 
bc comballcd in thc Kuzari, is the very tendcncy touards naturalisiic c.\pla 
nation, by mcan ofa lolos;] al ihcon oflh liilcrcno mons; ihi vaiious 
faiths. Accordinp; I o ihis conccption, al ihc h cari ol'all corrcct faiths om- linds 
thc same set of rdeas, formulatcd m thc abstraet. The different means for 
coiimu; elose to God, the rituals practiced by the major religions, and the law 
codes and prophetic revelations held sacred by the different faiths are phe- 
nomena of a lesser order; all may be aseribed to the natural differences that 
c.\isi ainoni; pcoplcs and climaics, all ol which can bc suliicicntly accounted 
for by astrology. No one faith may be said to enjm an nniinsic ad\'aiila;;c; all 
are mere lnsttuincnls. disciplincs oi rc!;iincns tailorcd to ihc vanili:;, aslrallv 
dclcimnicd characlciistics oi thc diffctcnt pcoplcs/' 

Dante's notion, in the opening of the Comedy, of philosophy (the sun) as 
that which guarantees the reetitude of every path ("the rays of the 
planct/lhai leads others straight on c\ cry path") mdicatcs that hc had assim- 
ilatcd iiiis tuidcrstaiidini; ofthc rclation bcluccu philosophy and rcliyyon: 
philosophy is not antagonistic to religion, but it is antagonistic to the idea 
that there is one and only one right religion. 

Among the best examples of this attitude is the charming philosophical 
novella Hayy Ibn Yaqzan ('Alive' Son of 'Awake'), a famous work by the 
t\\ elfth-centui y Andalusian Muslim poet and seholar lbn Tufayl (known in 
the Latin West as Abubacer). The tale's protagonist, Hayy Ibn Yaqzan, is 
born on "a certain equatorial island, lying off the coast of India, where 
human betngs come into bemi; w itliout lathcr or mother." 26 As the prod- 
net of spoiitaiicous i;cncration, 1 Iayy's tlionghts and, eventually, his philo- 
sophical system develop wholly froni his relations with his natural 
environment (he is raised by a doe, for whom he feels the strongest possi- 
blc lihai love and whose death is the traumatic experience that imtiatcs his 
philosophical qucstioiiiiig). Hayy's mature and llill-blown philosophical 
system represents the "truth" at which a naturally gilted hunian mind w di 
autonomously arrive, without the influence or coercion of hunian iannk . 
society and culture. At stake is a thought-experiment meant to answer the 
question which is nicely formulated by Lenn Goodman, ihc tale's hiipjisli 
translator: "What discoveries would be made by the isolated soul freed 
froni prejudice and unimpeded by dogma and tradition?"' 2 

For our purposes, the specifics of Hayy's "naturally"" attaincd philosophy 
(which. n; ils iiiidiest stage, tends toward mysticism) are unimportant, since 
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the real force of the story has less to do with the positive doctrines of 
Hayy's thought than with the relations between his thought and that of 
others. Near the end, we see that the whole novella has been a preparation 
for the crucial. bncf final cpisodcs. Near 1 layy's island is "a second island, 
in which had settled the followers of a certain true religion, based on the 
tcaehmgs of a certain ancient prophet — God's blessings on all such 
prophcts." 28 Anrong the inhabitants of this second island is a young nian 
iiaiiicd Absal, a devout follower of the lsland's religion, one who has stud- 
ied and meditated on its writings so that he has come to see its literal teach- 
ings as "symbols, concrete images of things. " 2 " Seeking solitude conducive 
to religious contemplation, Absal travels to I !a\\ 's island, thinking it unin- 
habited. The two soon become fast friends, and in the course of their con- 
s Hayy teaches Absal his philosophy, while Absal gives Hayy an 
it of his religion. As a result, Absal comes to see that the "veiled" or 
'"synibolic" incaning of his religion is iiothing olher than i lay\ "s philosophy: 
Absal had no doubt that all the traditions of his religion about God, 
His angels, bibles and prophets, Judgement Day, Heaven and Hell were 
synibolic representations of these things that ! Iay\ Ibu Yaqzan had scen for 
hiniself. llie eyes of his heart were unclosed. His mind caught lire. Reason 
and tradition were at one within him. All the paths of exegesis lay 
open before him. All his old religious puzzlings were solved; all the 
obseurities, elear." 30 

The "true essence" of Islam (for the identity of the second island's tra- 
ditional religion is barely disguised) is expressed abstractly, without 
metaphors, by Hayy's philosophical system. But as the tale comes to an 
end, and Absal brings Hayy back to Absal's island so that he might teach its 
inhabitants the truth concerning the seriptures, it is elear that not even 
those "nearest to mtelligence," let alone the masses, will ever accept the 
philosophical undcrstaiidmg of religious doctrine: "But the moment Hayy 
rose the slightest bit above the literal or began to portray things against 
which the\ were prejudiced, they recoiled in horror from his ideas and 
elosed their minds. . .The more he taught, the more repugnance they felt, 
despite the faet that these were men who loved the good and sincerely 
yearned for the Truth. Their inborn iniirimty simply would not allow 
them to seek Him as Hayy did, to grasp the true essence of His being and 
see Him in His own terms. They wanted to know Him in some human 
way. In the end Hayy despaired of helping them and gave up his hopes that 
they would accept his teaching." 31 The tale ends on a pessimistic, or at least 
quietistic, note. Hayy and Absal return to Hayy's island, reconciled to the 
laci that philosophy has no role to play in society, which is better lefi in the 
hands of traditional religion. Although the "religion of the masses" is not — 
on the literal level — true, it nonetheless has a positive, utilitarian, policing 
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function: "The sole benefit most people could derive from religion was for 
this world, in that it helped them lead decent lives without others 
encroaching on what belonged to them." 32 



Averroes 

Ibn Tufayl was himself the mentor of Averroes, the greatest of the Islamic 
rationalists. In his The Incoherence oj the Incoherence, a polemical response to 
the great Sunni theologian al-Ghazali's The Incolicrciia of ihc Pliilosoplicrs, 
Averroes maintains that the "theoretical" or "rational" content of all reli- 
gious traditions is identical to the content of Aristotle's philosophy. In his 
book al-Ghazali examines twenty philosophical propositions that are sus- 
pect in the eyes of Islamic avithoritics. I Ic condudcs that seventeen of these 
propositions are heretical (and hence those who maintain them ought to be 
treated in the manner seen fit for heretics, who — given that the tremen- 
dous diversity of Islamic doctrines made for a situation in which almost 
everybody was a "heretic" in someonc else's eyes — were often tolerated by 
Islamic authorities) . Three of the philosopher's doctrines, howevcr, are 
dctcrmiiicd by al-Ghazali to be "utterl} irrehgious" and hence to warrant 
the ptuiing lo dcaih of an\ Muslim who maintains them. Islam cannot tol- 
erate the teaching of the following tenets which the philosophers have 
deduced by Aristotelian logic: first, that the world is eternal (not created ex 
iiihilo at some point in time); second, that God has no knowledgc of 
particulars; third, that there is no resurreetion of the body. Each of these 
propositions has iiiiplications that llircaten the very foundation of Islam. 

Averroes's critique of al-Ghazali is based on a twofold strategy. For one 
thing, he shows that the illiistrious Islamic ncoplatoiiists al-Farabi and Ibn 
Sina (Avicenna), from whom al-Ghazali derives his knowledge of Greek 
rationalism, di d not properly understand Aristotle. Al-Ghazali's attaek 
against philosophy does not pertain because he is not attaeking the real 
thing. At the same time he argues that al-Ghazali misrcads the Qur'an, 
fmding m it dogmas that are not supported by a judicious reading of the 
tcxt. The qucstion concerning the eternity of the world is a case in point. 
Aristotle teaches lliat matter is eternal and the world (meaning b\ that the 
universe of physical material) was not created in time. Al-Ghazali maintains 
that the creation of matter and the world ex nihilo in time is a dogma 
absohttch fundamental to Islam. Averroes replies that the Qur'an, while 
certainly presenting God as the creator, at no point says that he creates ex 
nihilo. On the contrary, there are several passages that show God's creating 
to be his act of shaping and rcconfisruring alrcad\ (and elcnially) cxisting 
matter. Qur'an 41.10 ("Then He arose to heaven, while it was smoke") 
imphcs that heaven was created from something already existing in the 
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form of smoke. Similarly, when the Qur'an says "On the day when the 
earth shall be changed into other than earth, and the heavens as well" 
(14.48), it confirms the philosopher's understanding of creation as a trans- 
formation of matter, a giving form to raw physical suiff thai iisclf bemg 
eternal, was never crcated. "He it is who created the heavens and the earth 
in six days, and His throne was on the water" (11.7) tells the philosopher 
that some things were already there (the throne and the water) prior to 
God's creatmg coniigunng ihc comiios m its current form. 33 

In his Decisive Treatise, Detemtining What the Conncction is Between 
Religion and Philosophy, Averroes insists that there is no discrepancy 
between the truths of revealed scripture, properly understood, and the 
truths of Aristotle's philosophy. The theoretical content of Islamic scrip- 
ture, like that of the other religious laws (foremost in his mind, of course, 
are Judaism and Christianity) is Aristotle's philosophy: religion, in its 
authentic teaching concerning the way things really are, is fully compatible 
with Greek rationalism: 



Now since this Law [i. e. Islam] is true and summons to the study that lcads 
to knowledge of the truth, we the Muslim community know definitively 
'i in ji n li i i ml | > not lcad to con- 

clusions conflicting with what is given in the Law; for truth does not oppose 
truth but accords with it and bears witness to it. 34 

Averroes teaches that (to borrow Dante's metaphor) the "sun" of rational 
truth shines out from the core of all religious Laws. This universal theoret- 
ical content shared by the religions of every people, nation, and commu- 
nity is — again to use Dante's words — what mena dritto altrui per ogne calle 
("leads others straight on every path"). 

But Averroes's view does not amount to an indifference to religion nor 
to the special claims of his own religion. He does not long for the day w hen 
everyone will be taught to understand Aristotle. On the contrary he affirms 
that religion is in the end superior to philosophy. Althougb religion and 
philosophy are, as vehieles of theoretical and rational truth, purely equal 
(since philosophically acute interpreters will see that the truth of religion is 
identical to the truth of philosophy), nonetheless religion has a '"soniething 
extra" that philosophy lacks: a practical level that uses moral imperatives 
and institutes legislation for the sake of peace, justice, and a felicitous social 
order. Religions preseribe laws and institute praetiees that are beneficial for 
the political health of the community. Philosophy, which can only be mas- 
tered after great training and by those possessing uncommon intellect, will 
only ever be understood by a very few, and thus it can never serve as a soci- 
ety's primary practical and ethical guiding discourse. R.eligion's positive 
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moral and political effects are rarely if ever achieved by philosophy. A 
prophet (such as Muhammad) pcriorms lav tasks. Likc the philosopher, he 
presents the truth concerning the way things really are. But at the same 
time, in his role as "lawgiver," he does sometning that normally exceeds 
the philosopher's capacity: he actually inspires human communities to 
organize themselves in ways conducive to peace and justice. Thus Averroes 
tells us that, while every prophet is a philosopher (since the theoretical con- 
tent of every religion is one and the same universal rational truth), not 
every philosopher is a prophet. 35 The exemplary philosopher should not 
abandon his religion, should not aim to destroy or demystify the very 
notion of religion, but rather he should do his best to see that his religion 
is put to positive social use. 36 (And one might well say that Dante's (JomeJy 
is precisely this — the putting to positive social use of a religious discourse.) 

Averroes not only afErms the value of religion in general, but he also 
uni n i 1 ] upenonn f Islam In Thc L era > ' < / / i < 
that one ought to "choose the best religion of his age, although all of them 
are equally true." 38 But one might ask: if all religious are eiaually true, how 
can one of them be deemed superior to others? The answer is that a reli- 
gion is not deemed better because it is "more true" (in faet the truth- 
content of all virtuous religions is identical) but rather because, in a given 
time and place, it works better to organize the laws, practices, and ethical 
attitudes of a community. Since a religion amounts to a universal rational/ 
theoretical truth (common to all religions but accessible only to philosoph- 
ically acute interpreters) plus practical preseriptions (accessible to all mem- 
bers of a community) , what makes for distinetions and rankings among 
religions lies entirely on the practical, "lawgiving" side of things. Some 
prophets have given laws that are better — that work better — than others (in 
certain concrete historical situations). 

In Averroes's view Islam, with its explicit preseription of regular and 
collective ritual practices, better organizes its adherents into a peaceful, vir- 
tuous, and just civil society than do the other religions of the age. 39 Since 
the masses do not generally give heed to things that rise higher than the 
grossly physical or literal, Islam' s graphic and concrete depietions of the 
bodily pains and pleasures, punishments and rewards, of Hell and Heaven 
are more conducive to social order than are the more "spiritual" depietions 
of C.hristianity. 40 But the primary reason for Islam's superiority is its status 
as the only "inclusive" religious Law, one that with its concern for the wel- 
fare of all humans aims to unite the diverse iiations, raccs, and ethnicities: 

Because of the universalis oi the teaching oi the Precious Book and the 
universalis ol thc laws coiuained in it — by which I mean their liability to 
promote the happiness of all mankind — this religior 
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mankind. That is w hv thc Alniighty says, "Say, 'Oh people, I am Allah's 
Messenger to you all.' " [7.157] The Prophet, peace be upon hini, has said, 
"I was sent to the white [literally, "red"J and to the black nations." 41 It 
appears that the case of rcligions is snnil.ii to i liat ol loods. Just as there are 
some foods that suit all people (or at least most of them), the same is true of 
icligions. It is l'oi tliis rcason that all rcligions uhich have pivccdcd ours were 
intended specifically for one people rather than another, whereas our 
religion was intended for all mankind. I2 



Accordm» to thc cari v Islamic "oceasions" commentary tradition (which 
offers historical accounts of the events which gave rise to the revelation of 
specille Qnranic verses). Muhammad, upon rccntcrnii; iVlccca as its lcailcr 
following several years of exile and conflict, asked Bilal, a black African, to 
call the people to prayer. Several prominent Meccans, newly converted to 
Islam, were horrified by what was in their eyes a "disgrace." It is the racial 
prejudice of these Meccans that oceasioned the revelation of Qur'an 49.13: 
"And We made you nations and tribes that you might get to know one 
another." God wills both diversity and the opportunity it offers to bring 
people together through ciicountcring dificrcnces. In his "farewell address" 
to Muslims, delivered at Arafat shortly before his death, Muhammad reit- 
erated this principle as one of the fundamental teachings of Islam: "All 
mankind is Ironi Adam and Eve, an Arab has no superiority over a non- 
Arab nor a non-Arab has any superiority over an Arab; also a white has no 
superiority over a black nor a black has any superiority over a white except 
by piety and good aetion." And it is this theme of unity through diversity 
that Averrocs smglcs oul as thc basis for Islam's prccinmence. Islam works 
better than the other Laws because, by deliberately striving to include "the 
black and the white," in its purposcful embracc of diversity, it better 
establishes a model for global peace, unity, and justice. 

But, if Islam is intended to unify all of humankind, it does not aim to do 
so by offering to all one and the same message. Rather, it aims to gain uni- 
versal assent by offering various levels of discourse suitable for a variety of 
audiences. The most basic distinetion is between those who give their 
assent to scripture's "apparent" meaning and those who give their assent to 
its "inner" meaning: "The reason why the Law came down coniaining 
both an apparent and an inner meaning," says Averroes, "lies in the diver- 
sity of people's natural capacities and the difference of their innate disposi- 
tions with regard to assent." 43 Those who respond favorably to the 
"apparent" (i.e., literal) meaning are the multitudes, for whom the 
Qur'an's "rhetorical" level of discourse (its imagery and its various persua- 
sive devices) is well suited. Those who are instead attracted by the "inner 
meaning" are the thcologians and the philosophers. The theologians and 
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the philosophers are themsclvcs distinguished by their methods of 
aniumciit: the theological method is "dialectical," meaning that it con- 
structs syllogistic arguments based upon first premises that are a matter of 
opinion, bclicf hcarsay. or authority; the philosophical nictliod is "demon- 
strative," meaning that it constructs syllogistic arguments based upon first 
premises that are immediately grasped as true and certain. The result is that 
theological conclusions are a matter of opinion, while philosophical con- 
clusions are a matter of truth. So we see that Averroes distinguishes 
between three primary classes of audience: 

Thus the people in relation to the Law fail into three classes. 

( )nc c lass is lhosc who are not people of intci prclalion .u ,iil: thcse are the 
rhetorical class. They are the overwlv imii);: muhiuide, for no nian of sound 
mtcllcct is cxcmpted Ironi ih LinJ < f assi nl 

Another class is the people of dialectical interpretation: these are the 
dialecticians [i. e., theologians] . . . 

Another class is the people of ccnain imerpreiaiion: thcsc are the 
dcmonstrative class, by nature and training. that is, the art oi philosophy. 
II i i n i i i i i i h 1 i I i I i 

to the multitude. 44 

1 n iiiliillni;;. us aim to construct a universal community, the Qur'an takes 
into accoum lln I iiy iu lu in lkm licrn iicuti n lties In the 

same way, the human tcaclicr should ahvays bear in mind that the message 
must be tailored to suit the audience — a faet that Averroes sees indicated in 
a saying of one of the Prophet's companions: "Speak to people about what 
they know. Do you want God and His Prophet to be accused of lying?" 45 
Scripture offers something for everyone, but it does not offer any single 
doctrine that must be acknowledged by everyone: 

We say: the purpose of the Law is to teach true seience and right 
praetice. . .But not everyone has the natural ability to take in demonstra- 

tions, or even dialectical arguments lcl alonc demonstratrve arguments, 
which are so hard to learn and need so much tinie even for those who are 
qtialilk'd lo lc.ini llicin Thcrclorc, since H is ihe purpose of the Law srmply 
to teach everyone, the Law has to contain every metho J , m irii ng bout 
judgmcnts of assent and every melhod of Ibnning concepts. 46 

It should be noted that this hermeneutic diversity pertains solely to the 
Law's theoretical content (what is here called "true seience"- -asscrtions 
concerning the way things really are). The multitudes, who accept literal 
representations for reality, think that God really does have, for instance, a 
hand and a throne, and they believe that the Qur'an's depietions of the 
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bodily torments and delights of Hell and l'aradise, rcspcctively, a 
accurate information concerning reality. Theologians of one school think 
that the Qur'an assures them, for instance, that God's will is uncreated, 
while theologians of a difFering school think that it tells them that God's 
will is created. Philosophers, for their part, iind in the Qur'an confinnation 
of their AristoteHan understanding of reality. Thus, on the theoretical or 
doctrinal level, there is no possibility for unanimity: "It is not possiblc ior 
general unanimity to bc esfablished about interpretations." 4 ' Diversity of 
docirincs concerning reality will never be — and never ought to be — 
effaced. In its teachings concerning "right praetice," however, the Qur'an, 
demanding no interpretation, calls for unanimity. On the level of praetice, 
all lmnians a re oi cqttal eapacky: we can all adhere to laws, do virtuous 
deeds, perform preseribed rituals, and live in peace with respect for others. 
Right praetice requires no special philosophical or theological acumen. 48 

The "people of interpretation," whether philosophers or theologians, 
above all ought not try to turn the "people of no interpretation" into inter- 
preters: "Interpretations ought not be expressed to the multitude." 49 By 
attempting to present to the masses a philosophized Qur'an that they will 
either not understand or not accept, the plnlosopher would eause the mul- 
titudes either to lose their faith, withdraw assent, and hence stray from right 
praetice, or else to n. i ressivel inst tb pbili ph Ifdivul I 

to the common people, they would either renounce religion or regard 
those who divulge sucb [philosophical] views [e. g., the denial of God's cor- 
poreality] to them as unbelievers"). 50 The theologized Qur'ans of the 
dialecticians, for their part, plunge the (ideally) unified community into 
seetanan conflict. In trying to make their particular interpretations into 
generally held ones, the theologians nearly iatally iinderiiiine the very aim 
of the Law, since rather than to work for peace they instead stand as the 
instigators of violence: 

From this it will be elear to you that tttic |i.c. demonstrauve, philosophical| 
lincrprctaiions o 1 1 . :.! 1 1 not be set down in popular hooks. Ici .ilone ialsc [i. c., 
dialectical, theological] ones. . . .It was due to interpretations — especially the 
false ones — and the supposnion that sneh interpretations ofthc Law ought to 
be expiessed to everyone, that the sects of Islam arose, with the resnlt that 
each one accused the others of unbehef or heresy. . . .In consequenee they 
threw people into hatred mutual detestation, and wars, tore the Law to 
shreds, and completely divided people. si 

The aim of Islam is the construetion of an undivided, yet at the same time 
diverse, human community. A condition for the undivided community is 

freedoin for a inultiplieity of belieis, interpretations, and tindcrstandings 
even including the freedom to have no understanding. 
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But the theologians (whom Averroes regards as the major instigators of 
violence in the world) fail to recognize that the Law's power is groundcd 
in its hermeneutic openness. They would force people to give assent to one 
pamcular undcrstanding of "the way things really are." The theologian's 
error is mistaking a message that is there in the Qur'an to gain the tlicolo- 
oitin 's assent for a universal message that all Muslims must embrace or 
acknowledge. But in Averroes's view the Qur'an does not offer any 
grounds for deciding theological disputes. The point of Averroes's own 
exegetical performances is to show that Scripture leaves theological ques- 
tions in a state of unresolved ambiguity. By refraining from offering 
unequivocal answers to such questions, the Law is all the better able to gain 
universal assent. If it were to absolutely exclude certain dialectically possi- 
ble conclusions, it would fail to appeal to some segments of the theologi- 
cally inclined. Instead, the Qur'an offers to every sect, and to each of the 
three main classes of audience, something that is attuned to what they 
alrcady know and what they wish to find. As Averroes says: "Thus, one 
must observe the limits which rcligron has set with respect to the instruc- 
tion it has proposed for each class of people, and avoid mixing up 
the. . .kinds of instruction, destroying thereby the religious and the 
prophetic wisdom [i. e., the Qur'an's discursive power to gain assent]. That 
is why the Prophet, God's peace be on him, said: 'We, the prophets, have 
been ordered to put people in their places, and to address them according 
to their rational capacities.' " 52 

So for Averroes the doctrinal content of the Qur'an is much less impor- 
tant than its discursive power to gain assent from nearly every audience: 

For the natures ofmen are on diffcrcnt lc\ i :!s uith respect to their paths to 
assent. One of ihem comes lo assent ihroniih dcnionsttatioiK another comes 
to assent through dialectical arguments, just as firmly as the dcnioiistrarivc 
mau ihroniih dcnionstialion since his namre does nol comaiii ain !;icatct 
capacity; while another comes to assent through rhetorical arguments, again 
just as firmly as the deinonstiativc mau tlnotadi denionstrative arguments. 

Thus since this divine Law ofotirs has siinnnoiicd people b\ thesc nictli- 
ods, assent to it has been extended to everyone. . . .It was for this pin pose 
that the Prophet, peace on him, was sent with a special niission to ''the white 
man and the black man alike." I mean because this Law cmhraces all 
the methods of summons to God, the Exalted. This is clearly expressed in the 
saying of God, the Exalted, "Summon to the way of your Lord by wisdom 
and good preaclnn;;. and debate with them in the most cftective nianner" 
[1 6.125] ." 

Citing the sanre Tradition concerning "the white and the black" that he 
clscwhcre takes to indicate Islam's inclusive embrace of cultural diversity, 
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Averroes now takes it to indicate as well Islam's openness to hermeneutic 
diversity: there is room for the interpretation of one reader (figured as the 
white nian) even when it differs from the interpretation of another reader 
(figured as the black nian). 

The Qur'an aims to brin;; all humankind logeiher m universal assent to 
its practical message (peace, justice, law) by providing a diversity of theoretical/ 
doctrinal messages and by sanctioning a diversity of methodological 
approaches — ranging from having no method, to having a faulty method, 
to having a true method. Primacy lies in the effectiveness rather than the 
truth of the message. The Aristotelian content is there to attract philoso- 
phers to embrace Islam and its prescriptions for right practice. The Law, the 
goal of which is maximal inclusiveness, shows its strategic efficacy by the 
fact that it can draw even philosophers into the fold of the faithful. Insofar 
as the Qur'an teaches "true science," this truth is intended to be under- 
stood only by a few, and then not to be taught to others. The ultima t c cnd 
of the Qur'an's power to gain universal assent to a diversity of messages r 
a nonviolent global community: "God directs all men aright and helps 
everyone to love him; He unites their hearts in the fear of Him, and 
removes from them hatred and loathing." 54 

Averroes's rationalism does not aim to destroy anyone else's under- 
standing of the Law. A theologian's interpretation, for instance, is not a 
delusion; its basis is there in the Qur'an, part of the strategy to gain the the- 
ologian's assent, And while Averroes clearly asserts that his own philoso- 
pher's understanding is the true one, this is of course exactly the sort of 
self-assnrance that we ought to expect: the Qur'an could not gain 
Averroes's assent if he thought otherwise. 

Averroes's project in his writings on religion and philosophy aims 
almost lkerally to "disarm" al-Ghazali, who asscrtcd that, ahhough iew in 
number, there are nonetheless some theoretical doctrines which warrant 
the death penalty for those who maintain them. Averroes works to lower 
the stakes in the game of "right interpretation." God does not niuch mind 
if the plnlosopher or the theolosrian "gvts llnngs wrong." 55 He reserves his 
wrath instead for those who, getting it wrong, are persuaded that they are 
right and that they must persuade everyone else that they are right. 



From Convivio to Comedy 

Before we continue along our path, let us briefly pause to consider how 
our bearing in mind Averroes's views on pliilosophical and prophetic dis- 
course may open helpful perspectives for our understanding of Dante. 56 

It is widely recognized that the Comedy corrects Dante's Convivio in 
some fashion. The famous selva oscura ("dark wood") in which Dante finds 
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hiinsclf lost in Inferno 1 is taken to be the overall orientation of his intellec- 
tual project when he was writing the Convivio. Dante left that book unfin- 
ished after coinimi, to sec that it was lcadin» him down the "wrong path." 
and his turning to write the Comedy signals his discovery of the "riglu 
path." This "conversion" is nonitally iindcrstood as Dante's rejectmg 'pin 
losophy" and embracing "theology" — a conversion from Anstotclian 
rationalism to Christian mysticism (see part I). 

The problem with the Convivio is not that it is philosophical. Rather, 
the problem is that Dante at that time was attempting to plnlosoplnzc ioi 
"the multitude." The whole aim of the book is to teach Aristotle to those 
who have neither the natural capacity nor the liiclinatioii ior philosophy. 
At the same time, he tries to turn people who may previously simply have 
enjoyed his lyric poetry for the beauty of its rhetoric and imagery into 
people who see that the true meaning of that poetry is it s philosophical 
content. On both of these counts — attempting to turn non-philosophers 
into philosophers and attempting to turn "people of no interpretation" into 
"people of interpretation" — Dante violates Avcitocs's prmciples. He fails 
to be mindful of the diversity of hermeneutic capacities, and hence he 
limits his text's power to gain assent. 

In the Convivio, Dante represents himself as a mediator between 
philosophers and the ordinary folk. Philosophy is figured as "the bread of 
angels," while the cvcryday iion-philosophical iiiidcrstanding of tliings is 
figured as "the food of sheep." Dante's task is to offer everyone the 
n to share the "bread" heretofore enjoyed only by a happy few: 



Blcsscd are the few who sit at the table where the bread of the angeis is eaten, 
and most unfortunate those who share tht food oj sheepl 

.... Therefore I (who do not sit al the blcsscd lablc. btit. havtng- llcd liic 
pasturc oi ilu cominon h tlicr u ri hal lalls i he I f lho 

who do sit there, and who know the unfortunate life of those I have left 
behind, for the sweetness that I taste in what I gather up piece by piece, and 
movedby coni| i i h not ioi i I i Ic for ih 

who aie untoit thii hal I pl ciort thcn ao some time 

ago, by which I have increased their desire. 57 

Dante's aim in the Convivio is to offer Aristotelian philosophy — "the bread 
of angels" — to an audience not accustomed or inelined to enjoy such food. 
He will do so in the form of a commentary on some of his previously 
circulated lyric poems. He indieates that these poems have not yet been 
interpreted correctly, since they have not been seen as possessing philo- 
sophical meaning. He proposes to remedy this by interpreting the poems 
for his audience, providing them with the bread (philosophical content) 
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that they have been lacking: 

i \ 1 l i 11 hcv |i.t Dante's lync pocmsj possessed some 

degree of obscurity, so that to many their beauty was more pleasing than 
their goodness. But this brciitl (that is. the prcscnl explanation) will be the 
light that renders visible every shade of their meaning. ,N 

Dante is saying that his lyric poems have, beyond the merely literal and 
rhetoncal level, a truth content, and that this truth content, the "bread of 
angels," is identical to the truth of philosophy. What is Dante doing here ii 
not reading his own lyric poetry in the manner that Averroes reads the 
Qur'an? Both say that the "apparent" meaning coexists with an "mner" 
meaning to which philosophers will give their assent. But, contrary to 
Averroes, Dante thinks that the multitude ought to be made to see this 
faet — and not only to see it, but to be made to partake of the bread and to 
enjoy it. The poems will not achieve their full "goodness" unless everyone 
is made to see that they are in harmony with philosophy. In the Convivio, 
Dante thinks that the truth content needs to be made universal. His theory 
of the value of texts — his notion that one message iits all audiences — lacks 
the hermeneutic complexity of Averroes's. 

Turning to the Comedy, we see clearly that Dante rejects this urge to 
universalize the poem's message. He does so near the beginning o£Paradiso, 
iising the very phrase "bread of angels," while making a disunetioti 
between the diversity of the hermeneutic capacities of various audiences. 
Whereas in the Convivio he aimed to share the bread of angels with every- 
one, in the Comedy it is reserved for the happy few. 

Paradiso II opens with Dante's address to the multitude of readers: he in 
effect tells them not to read Paradiso because it will excecd their eapacitv to 
grasp its meaning: 

O you that are in your little bark, 

eagoi to hcar. fbllowing behind 
my ship that singmg makes her way, 
turn back to see again your shores. 
Do not commit yourselves to the open sea, 
for, if you lost me, you wonld periiaps temani astray [smarriti] 
(Par. II, 1-6) 

In this smarriti ("astray") we hear an echo of the Comedy i opening stanza, in 
which Dante laments that he had lost the right path ("the straight way was 

lost \smanila\"). In moving ironi Puroatoiy to Paradiso Dante willingk bids 
adieu to the multitude of readers, recoginzing that the highh theoretieal. 
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philosophical, and dicological vcrsc of the third canticlc is a "'surplus" that 
can only lead the multitude astray ironi what is for them the right path — the 
path of right practice. As Averroes says, forcing non-philosophers to engage 
m a philosophical undcrsianding ol' scnpuirc wali backiirc, malang dicm 
more likcly to reject rather than to give assent to the Law. In fact, Averroes 
says that the philosopher or the theologian who insists on trying to instruct 
the vulgar inasscs. on divulging io the mullitudcs tliings thal he ought keep 
to himself or circulate only among his peers, causes people to lose the right 
path and to go astray — and for doing so he is himself to be reckoned as one 
who "divcrgcs Ironi the right path ofrdigion in ihesc uiattcrs [and| has «onc 
astray. " M Returning to the "right path" does not mean (as Freccero says k 
does) converting from philosophy to theology. Rather, it means renounc- 
ing the idea that all humans mus; know philosophy. To return to the right 
path is to learn to keep relatively quiet concerning philosophy, to speak of 
philosophy to other philosophers but not to the multitudes. 

For most readers, the goal of the Cemat)' is located at the summit of Mt. 
Purgaiory. Sudi readers v, ill have been exposed through rhetorical and lit- 
eral imagcn io examples of vice and virluc. and ihis js suiTicient loundation 
for their exercise of right practice. (Averroes: "The thoughts of the general 
public. . .are moved to follow the Scriptures and practice the virtues.'"'") 
They do not need "theory" or "seience"' concerning the way llnngs rcallv 
are. (Averroes's specific point in the passage just cited is that the general 
public does not need to have a "correct conception of the resurreetion"; 
instead, it is probably best, for them and for society as a whole, if they do 
not.) The masses do not need truth. But the Dante who opened the 
Coiwivio by citing Aristotle's famous "all men naturally desire to know" did 
not himself know that real knowledge is not the natural Ulos of every 
hunian cxistence (Averroes maintains, as we saw in part I, that the laculty 
for theory only exists in some humans). 

The Convivlo now appears as an attcmpt to force-feed a theoretical 
understanding oi things io the masses, for PawuUso reserves such a feast for 
a limited intellectual elite: 

You other few who lifted up your neck 

at times for tlic hrcaii of angels, 

on which one here subsists but never becomes s.Ued. 

You may indeed commit your vessel 

to the deep brine, holding to my furrow 

.ihead ol'dic water that turns smoolh agani. 

(Pai. II, 10-15) 

Now the "bread of angels" is proper fare for only an "other few." Paradiso 
is meant to be read only by aspiring and experienced philosophers and 
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thcolosiians. Dante no longer believes that the world will be saved by a uni- 
versally cognized discourse of truth. Rather, he recognizes that the assent 
of most will be gained by rhetoric, while the assent of the few will be 
gained by truth. 

In renouncing the Convivio in favor of the Comedy, Dante turns from 
writing as a philosopher to writing as a prophet. A propliclrc tcxt, as 
Averroes tells us, aims to teach everyone. But this universal teaching is 
accomplished by a diversity of sometimes incompatible doctrines, and by a 
multileveled discursive strategy. The prophetic text teaches right practice 
to everyone, reserving its teaching of right theory for an "other few." Such 
a text operates by employing all registers — philosophical, theological, and 
literal rhetorical. This thought may well help us overcome our wramjini> 
over what the Comedy "really" is. Is it really meant to be taken as a literal 
dcpiction of realky? Is it really theology? Is it really philosophy? Followinp, 
Averroes, wc cari affirni that it is really all of these — but it is not so for any 
one reader. Some audiences will grant their assent to its literal depietions 
and rhetorical devices; others to its theological doctrines; others to its 
philosophical tenets. The Convivio erred in attempting to teach all humans 
one and the same set of philosophical doctrines. But what matters about the 
Comedy is not so much its doctrine as its effectiveness to draw humans 
together in assent to a global community of peace and justice. In both its 
ultimate goal and its discursive strategies, the Comedy is akin to the Qur'an 
as understood by Averroes. 

The Brotherhood of the Pure 

The cllorts of Andalusians such as Ibn Tufayl and Averroes to show that 
"reason and tradition arc at one" — that all who are guided by the sun of 
philosophy, rcgardlcss of their rclisiions, will find themselves in accord — 
were by no means unprecedented in the history of Islamic thought. Nearly 
two centuries earlier a group of Shi'ite thinkers known as the Ikhwan al- 
Sata ('"The Brotherhood of the Pure"), v, riting in Basra (Iracj) around 1,000 
AD, composed the eneyelopedia of knowledge known as the Rasa'il 
(Lpisilcs). The Ikhwan al-Safa, whose Epistles are largely unavailable in any 
European language, "are as well known to an educated Arab as, say, the 
names of Descartes, Hegel, and Wittgenstein are to the cultured 
European." 61 While producing a compendium of treatises on every con- 
ceivable scientific and philosophical subject and establishing an Islamic cos- 
mology that would hold sway for the next thousand years, the 
Brotherhood above all promoted harmony among the world's religions 
and peoples, driven by the notion that philosophy is not incompatible with 
the revealed seriptures of Islam (nor with the other revealed religions). 
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For the Brotherhood, all religious scnpuires, indeed all written texts and 
oral traditions, a re legitimaie as poiential sonrccs of knowiedge; all hunian 
communities have something valuable to contribute. "Know that," the 
Brotherhood asserts, "the truth is found in every religion and is current in 
every tongue. What you should do, however, is to take the best and to 
transfer yourself to it. Do not ever occupv yourself wiih linputing deiects 
to the religions of people; rather try to see whether your religion is free 
from them." 62 As Abu Hayyan al-Tawhidi, a contemporary of the 
Brotherhood, writes concerning one of their members: "He stands in no 
definite relation with any one system. He knows how to form his school 
from all sides. . .If one could but unite Greek philosophy and the religious 
law of Islam, the perfeetion of the faith, they the Ikhwan thought, would 
be reached." 63 And as the modern seholar A.L. Tibawi says: "The 
Brotherhood of Purity believe that the Truth is one without it being the 
private work of anyone. God has sent His Spirit to all men, to Chnstians as 
to Mushms, to blacks as lo wlntes.'"' 4 In the words of the Brotherhood 
theinselves, llie ideal human is oi """Lasi Persian derivation, Arabic in faith, 
of Iraqi, that is, Babylonian, education, a Hebrew in astuteness, a disciple 
of Christ in conduet, as pious as a Syrian monk, a Greek in the individual 
seiences, an Indian in the interpretation of all mysteries, bui lastly and espe- 
cially, a Sufi m has whole siairiin.il liie.'"'° [f priorily is given to one's being 
a Sufi, this is because Sufism is, to a great degree, the very sort of all- 
embracing acceptance of diversity promoted by the Brotherhood. 

Though originating in the East, the writings of the Brotherhood exerted 
a long-lasting and far-reaching mfluence m the West. (It has even been 
averred — though we should not place too much faith in this — that Dante 
lniiiself was a member of a latter-day chapter of the Ikhwan. 66 ) Both the 
letter and the spirit of the Brotherhood lived 011 among thirteenth-century 
Andalusia!! and C )eeiianian Jewry. For instance, Ya'aqov ben Makhir, bor- 
rowing from the Brotherhood, teaches as do they "the equivalence of all 
revealed religions" in passages such as this one: "Know that the ambition of 
the prophets of blessed memory in setting down the divine codes with 
which they were sent was one and the same correct ambition, even though 
their teaching (toratom) and the customs which they enacted vary with 
regard to the times of worship, the location of their houses of worship, 
their calling out and their prayer, just like the aim and desire of all medical 
doctors is the same, even though their methods of treatment vary." 67 There 
is. alongside the Torah, a plurality of other "toraks' suitable to various 
cultures, peoples, and communities. 

For the Brotherhood, human cultural, racial, ethnic, and religious 
diversity is not a sign of human deficiency but rather is celebrated as the 
indicator of hunian nobility. In Epistle 22 ("Concerning the Generation of 
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Animals and their Species"), which includes a lengthy debate between 
animalkind and humankind concerning which is to be deenied superior, a 
man froni India bears strikins; w itiicss to the diversity and unity of human- 
ity. Dcspite tremendous differences, humans are all one iainily. all childrcn 
of the same father: 

"Wc childrcn of Adam are the most miiltil'arious of animals in numbers, 
in kind and typcs and as individu.ils. Our distmclion is our varied experience 
of the vicissitudes of time and of diverse conditions and situations, the 
changes and revolutions we have known, the varied goals and the wonders 

"How so? Explam this." demanded the Kang. 

"The reason is thal the mhabiled quarter of the earth comprises 
some nineteen thousand cities, of nations numberless. Among these 
countless peoples are those of China, India, Sind, Zanj, the Hijaz and the 
Yemen, Abyssinia, the Nejd, Nubia, Egypt, Sa'id, Alexandria, Cyrenaica, 
Qayrawan, Timi T njrici Britain he < nai Island Andalusia, Rome, 

ii ntinopl I I ii 1 .1 , i i , f i n a , ,i ' .Pi i ini ' bayam Nisibini 
Armemans, Damasccnes. Gcorgians, Grccks the iolk of the two Diyars, of 
Iraq and Mahin Khuzilan and Jebal those ol Khutlan, Badakhshan, 
Daylaman, Tabanslan, |iirjan. Iilan Nishapur. Kuman. Kabnlistan. Mtiltan 
Sijislan, Transoxiana |ordan. Farghanah. Khuarizm. and the lands of the 
Khirghiz, Tibetans, and the dwellers in the land of Gog and Magog — not 
counting the people ol" villagcs md hamlets nor the Arabs or Kurds, the 
uon ( ofth d in nd tes, nor the folk of the islands and strands, the 
forests and moors, all of whom are nations of humans, all of the race of 
Adam, of dru i 1 n d i i i i I nal i i d 

doetnnes eralt [ih n i 'i ion II i unik in ntimber save only 

to God, exaltedbe He, who crealed and. raised them pnnided I heir sustenance, 
and knows their inmost essence and the most deep-seated core of their 
being — 'AU in a book writtcn plain'." 

""The multipliciu of iheir numbers mu] the dnersny of their situations 
the variety and \anabilil\ of their eondition .ind the mar\elous ends they 
pursue show that they are superior to others, higher than all other sorts of 



Graiiriim diivnity and valuc to each of the diverse multiplicity of human 
conmmiiitics, lho Lirolhcrhood refuse to set boundarics on their scareh for 
knowledge and truth. In faet this absolute openness is the very substance of 
their creed, as formulated in Epistle 44 ("Creed of the Brotherhood of 
Purity"), for their creed is 

to shun no Science, scorn any book, or to eling ianatieally to any single 
creed. For our iran creed eneompasses all the others and comprehends all 
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the sciences gcncially. This crccd is the considctation of all cxisung tlnngs. 
both sensiblc and intclligible Ironi bcgmmng lo cnd. whcther hidden or 
ovcrt. mamfest or obscure. . .msoiar as thc\ all dcri\ c ironi a siiisjo pnnciplc. 
a single cause, a single world, and a singlc Soul. 6 '' 



Jihad and Crusade 

The debate between animals and humans in Episde 22 includes the 
Brotherhood's treatment of the question concerning the relation between 
religion and warfare. The gist of the Brotherhood's position is that coercive 
violence has nothing to do with religion and everything to do vvitli poli 
tics. This amounts to an interpretation of jihad as something other than 
"holy war" as we nonnally uiidcrstand the phrase. 

The discussion of violence follows from talk concerning which group — 
animals or liuiiiankind — can more rightb. be called "timfied." A spokesper- 
son for the humans, positing that unity is superior to diversity (in doing so 
he contradicts the abovementioned Indian, who sees diversity as a sign of 

up m v irgu that U m nih l id i ol lu iiiankind — the fact that 

we all share more or less the same physical form and appearance — is a sign 
that we outrank animals who come in all shapes and sizes and exhibit every 
imaginable appearance. The argument is that a group the members of 
which all look alike is better than a group whosc members all look 
dlffcrcnt. 

A representativc of the animals retorts that human sameness and animal 
diversity are merely a matter of external physical iorm. Since the inner 
spirit outranks the outward form, unity of soul is superior to unity of bod- 
lly appearance. On this score, according to the animals, humans are sorely 
lacking, since human souls are hopelessly at odds with one another. This is 
proven above all by their contentiousness over matters of faith: 

"For among them you find the Jews, the Christians, the Sabacans. llic 
Magians. pohiheists, idolatcrs. w orslnppcrs of the sun and the moon, of 
the stai 11 id pl a i ind othct thm 1 u \nd \ on v all lind as well that 
the adherents of one fiiith diller m their schools and notions. Such were the 
doctimcs and n\al schools which exisled among the ancient philosopheis. 
Among the Jews there were the Samaritans, the Ananites and Exilarchs. 
Among the Christians, the Nestoiians Jacobites. and Melkites. Among 

. l' mu th Z maslnan l 1 1 'i Khtiiamil Vlazd iknes, and 

Manichaeans. There are Brahmans, sun worshippers: and- among other sec- 
tarians, Buddhists and Disamles. Among the adherents of Islam there are 
I 'i mi i isibil P u- n i ini i i i ladan |aliinil Vlti'l zilii 

Ashantes, Shi'nes. Stinnites and otheis whose pielensions and heresy cast 
doubt upon the faith, not to mcntion all sort ofnnbelicvers and others whose 
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notions closck rcscinblc thosc of the laciions and seas alrcady lncnlioncd, all 
of whom give the lie to one another and curse one another. 

"Bui «t |annnals] arc ircc ol all such dissension. Wc have but one school 
ol thought, one credo — all of us a re nionoihcisis, lailhlul muslims who do 
not assign God's divinity to any othcr nor fail mio ihe ways of hypocrisy and 
crime. We have no doubt or skepticism, nor confusion or perplcwilv. uo 
straymg nor lcadmg others astrav. Wc scck lcfuge solely in God, our 
Creator, and Provider, who gives us life and death and whom we praise, 
sanclih. cclcbiaic. .mJ cxall morning and erami;:." 

Ammals arc all "muslim'' 111 their nistiiictivc subiiiissioii to the order of cre- 
ation. Their unity — hence superiority — is indicated by the homogeneity of 
dicir iiaiuralK inttiitcd faith The luiman spirit, on the contrary, is chaoti- 
cally shattered by adherence to innumerable complicated and opposing 
bcliclv 

Following this a Persian comes forward to rebut the animals' argument. 
He responds by taking a page from the animals' playbook, ackno\vlcdiyiii> 
that inner unity counts more than outer diversity. But what the animals 
have failed to see, he says, is that the apparcnt diversity of human rcliiyons 
pertains only to the external form of faith; the inner content of religions is 
in faet one and the same: 

"Religions, doctrincs. seets arc only dillcrcnl paihs of approach. dillcrcnt 
mcans and a\ cnucs. bui lho Cloal we seek is one. From whatever quarter we 
seek to encounter Him, God is there." 71 

Despite the rnultiplicity of paths, God leads humans right on every path. 
The right path is whatever path one follows toward the goal. 

This celebration of religious pluralism clearly undermines any justifica- 
tion for violence in the name of religion. But it is no less elear, as the King 
of the jiiui (who is judging the debate) points out, that people of different 
faiths persist in killing one another. The Persian responds that violence 
against others, thougb u may eloak itself in the guise of reHgion, is purely a 
matter of polities, of "kings killing others in seeking dominion" and "the 
quest for primacy and power in the state": 

"Why, then, do they slay one another if all their faiths have the same goal of 
encounter with God?" 

"You arc right, your Majesty," said the reflective Persian," this does not 

anse i i om fail h. l'oi "ihcrc is no coinpulsion in l'aiih : ralln-r n comes from the 
i of faith, that is from the state. . . .The rule of a rcalm cannot 
•idiom religion, by w hich us people are to live. And religion cannot do 
nd the people to uphold his n 
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allegiance or by force. This is the cause of thc adhcrcnts of diifcrcnt religions 
slaying one another — the quest for primacy and power in the state. Each 
dcsircs ilial all pcoplc shotild Ibllow his own faith 01 sci l and thc l.iws ofhis 
own religion. . . .The slaying of selves is an institution in all faiths, crccds, 
and confcssions as well as all earthl) dominions. However, the slaying of 
sclvcs m religion is Isu thc religions aspirant 10 slay his own sclf. whcrcas in 
thc usagc of kmgdoms it means for the seeker of rule to slay others." 

Said ihc Kui;;. ""As loi kmgs killing others m scckmg dominion, that is 
plain and clear cnorigh. LStu lh.it scckcrs of latih slav thcmsclves — how 
is that?" 

"Let me explain. You are aware, your Majesty, in thc faith of Islam, this 
is clcarlv and obvrotish an obhgation. For God says, 'Lo, God has purchased 

f thc f.uthltil thcii snl m n i n n u I ihev shall ha I i lisi 

Let them do balllc m bchall ol God, Icl thcm sla\ and bc slain.' He says 
fnrthcr, "Rcjoice in the sale of yourselves you have made.' And, 'God loves 
those who do batllc m 1 lis bebali, m ranks like a eloseh kmi structure.' And 
in the ordinance of the Torah He says, "Turn to your Creator and slay your 
selves. Your humbling of yourselves is beneficial to you in the eyes of your 
Creator.' And Christ says in the ordinance of the Gospel, 'Who are my 
helpers in the service of God?' The disciples answered 'We are God's 
bclpcrs." Thcn < Ihrist said lo thcm. "l'rcpaic lot dcath and thc cross ifyou 
wish to aid me, and you shall be with me in the Kingdom of my Heaven 
wilh my Fathei and youi Father. Else you are none ofmine.' And they were 
slain but did not forsake the Faith of Christ. . . .On the same pattern the 
pnnciplcs and tisages ol" all religions. u will bc lotind call for thc slaying of 
thc sclf by various forms of worship." 72 

Here the Brotherhood emphasizes the Qur'an's famous "no compulsion" 
verse ("Let there be no compulsion in religion" [2.256], taking it as a 
categorical prohibition of violence against others for the sake of religion. li 
reads in an allegorical key all other verses in the Qur'an that may be taken 
to contradict or abrogate thc '"no i ouipiilsion" verse. Such verses in its 
view in faet mandate the "Greater Jihad," the "striving" or "effort" (the 
primary meanings of the Arabic jihad) to improve or reform the self. All 
religions and all polities have encouraged or instituted killing. But whereas 
thc pohty lcgitiinatcs killing others, religion onl\ lcgitiinatcs killing. thc sel). 
And whereas for the state killing is literal and physical, for religion it is fig- 
ural and moral — the "slaying" of the self. The religions rnotn ation is not to 
force violent change upon others but rather to force it upon oneself. 

In the central cantos of Paradiso, Dante dwells upon the Christian 
equivalent of jihad, "erusade." Although his concerns are not the same as 
those of the neoplatonic Brotherhood, for whom "slaying the self 
involves the individual's overcoming the attractions of the physical world 
in favor of the spiritual and intellectual world (whereas for Dante it is a 
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matter of a certain violence instigated by European society against itsclf. the 
collective political self-reform of Dante's society), there is nonetheless a 
similar logic at work: in both cases the only violence that is endorsed is self- 
directed, and that violence is conceived as a "nonviolent" compulsion to 
change. Dante envisions a "crusade" that precludes literal, physical 
violence against others. 

In these cantos Dante represents his encounter with his great-great- 
grandfather Cacciaguida, a Florentine who fought against Islam in the 
Second Crusade (ca. 1147 AD). The encounter takes place in an obviously 
mama! locus, the Sphere of Mars (which appcars to Dante evcn "more red 
than usual" [Par. XIV, 87]), a place upon which entering Dante makes, as 
he says, "a holocaust to God" (XIV, 89). If the Italian olocausto did not yet 
mean the horror of genocide, it nonetheless did signify a sacnfice in the 
form of a burning destruction. The crusader Cacciaguida is in the company 
of other renowned "holy warriors" (Joshua, Charlemagne and Roland, 
Godfrey of Bouillon, among others), and collectively they appear to Dante 
in the form of the Cross, insignia of the crusader. Ali of these details com- 
bine to prepare us for what we assume will be a glorification of righteous, 
holy violence. a defense of the burning martial impuhc when its energies 
are channeled, as with the Crusades, into violence against non-Christians in 
defense of the faith. 

If warfare is undoubtedly the issue at the center of Paradiso, it is no less 
elear that these cantos treat not so much warfare in general as Dante's war- 
fare. The Comedy is of course a highly personal poem; Dante himself is its 
hero. But this notion of Dante as "hero" (in the classical, martial sense) is 
nowhcrc m> impressed upon us as it is in these cantos. For what one must 
above all bear in mind is that the whole episode of Dante's encounter with 
his great-great-grandfather in the Sphere of Mars is modeled on Aeneas's 
encounter with his father Anchises in Book VI of the Aeneid. Dante com- 
pels us to recognize that he is presenting himself as nothing less than the 
new Aeneas. Just as that glorious hero was the great founding figure of the 
Roman Empire, Dante will himself be the great founder of the new global 
Hnipirc. 

Consider, for instance, the "holocaust" which Dante offers to God 
upon entering the Sphere of Mars. Similarly, Aeneas must offer "holo- 
causts" to the gods in preparation for his deseent into Hades in search of 
his latlkTs shade: "With holocausts he Pluto's altar fills; / Sev'n brawny buih 
with his own hand he kills." 73 The Sphere of Mars is in a sense Dante's 
Hades — the place where he will encounter the soul of his deceased ances- 
tor, who will offer him a prophctic gliinpsc of his heroic iiiturc and instill 
in him the courage to endure unceasing hardship in the pursuit of his 
destined mission. In the case of Aeneas, this mission — founding a Rome 
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that will "rule mankind, and make the world obey" 74 — depends upon a 
necessary period of violence, of which the bloody ritual holocausts are the 
adumbration. Anchises teaches Aeneas that Rome's glory will be founded 
on its mastery of the arts of warfare. As the sibyl who guides Aeneas into 
! Lidi s tells him, in what amounts to a synopsis of Rome's history from the 
time of Aeneas to the time of Augustus: "Wars, horrid wars, I view — a field 
of blood, / And Tiber rolling with a purple flood." 75 In the same way 
Dante will be shown that he must accept his calling as a warrior, that the 
accomphshmciil of his iatcd mission ls prcdicatcd upon liis inilicting a cer- 

The most explicit allusion to book VI of the Aeneid comes in the form 
of a parallel drawn between Cacciaguida and Anchises (and by cxtcnsion 
between Dante and Aeneas). Dante's gi i ; i\ gi tidfath i darts toward 
him in a movement of affection that recalls that of Aeneas's father when 
visited by his son in the underworld: 

With like affection did the diade of Anchises 
streteh forward (if our greatest Muse merits belief), 
when m Elysium hc pcrceived his son. 
"O sanguis meus. . . ." ["O my flesh and blood. . . ."J 
{Pai: XV, 25-28) 

Cacciaguida \ pncie and joy in seeing his "blood relative" and his frcquciil 
allusions to his !;cncalo!;ical link to Dante are themselves borrowed from 
the episode of Aeneas's underworld \isit Uh li ith i laguida's san- 

guis meus, addressed here to Dante, is a direct citation of Anchises speech in 
book VI. 76 These allusions to the Aeneid are meant to reinforee our sense 
of Dante not only as "hero" bui spccilicalh as a linhtary one. Like Aeneas, 
Dante is a virtuous warrior who will employ violence for the sake of a 
righteous cause. 

The central cantos ofParadiso, then, do not so much present for Dante's 
disintcrcstcd admiration a collcction of fanious holy warriors as they pre- 
sent Dani c liiinselj cinbraciii;; bis role as a erusader. He will act as one who 
"takes up his cross and follows Christ" (XIV, 106). But does this simply 
mean that Dante will participate, in some fashion, in a religious war, the 
Chrisliaii "reconquest" of the Holy Lands that havc becn diedit imaicly 
occupied b\ Mushms? Is the structural center of Paradisc rightly vicwcd as 
Dante's endorsement of the Crusades? 

Surprising as it may sound, Paradise is not a place free from 
error. Dante tells us this at the beginning of Canto XVI, where he indicates 
that he has been infected with one of Cacciaguida's false values, pride in 
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one's genealogy: 

our petty nobility of blood! 
Ifyou make folk [Ia gentc\ glory m yon 
here below where our afFections languish. 
n will m-vcrmore be a marvel to me: 
since there where appetite is not warped, 

1 mean in Heaven, I myself gloried in you. 

(Pai: XVI, 1-6) 

In Paradise Dante is momentarily caught up in Cacciaguida's error, his 
glorying in the nobility ofhis ow agente (from the Latingens, "fanuly, tribe, 
nation, people"). Cacciaguida's speech is marked by the language of the 
"family tree": 

"Blessed be Thou, Three and One, 

Who show such favor to my seed." 

{Par. XV, 47-48) 

"O my Imvich, in whom I take delight 

onlv cxpccting you, I was your root." 

{Par. XV, 88-89) 

Dante for his part is not inimune, for he responds in kind, employing thal 
same arboreal/genealogical metaphor ("O dear root of me" [Par. XVII, 13]; 
"Tell me then, dear stock from which I spring" [Par. XVI, 22]). It is this 
pride in his gente which Dante recognizes, after the fact, as an error. 

Cacciaguida is still deluded by a notion of "nobility of blood" that had 
become outmoded among the intellectuals of Dante's day. 77 This indicates 
that Cacciaguida's speech is marked by the values of the past, and thus we 
should take care to read his words with a critical eye. The fact that 

Cacciaguida is Dante's great-gi n i ndiaihci u,! in I ih lclii 

is Aeneas's father) works to open up a considerable generation gap between 
the iwo. ! )antc calls our attenlion to Cacciaguida's standing as a iigurc ironi 
a relatively remote past by having him speak Latin not Italian, emphasizing 
the fact by calling his ancestor's tongue "not this our modern speech" 
(XVI, 33). Cacciaguida is, in brich slrikingk old-iashioncd. 

Cacciaguida is most rcmcnibered by Dante's readers for his speech 
praising Florence's "good old days" and condemning its present. It is on 
the basis of this speech that Dante is frequently regarded as a political 
reac rionary, longing for a return to the past. But such a reading commits a 
cardinal sin of literary interpretation: mistaking the values of a character in 
a work for those of the work's author. In fact, Cacciaguida's thinking — the 
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thinking of a fairly distant past — is not equivalent to Dante's "modern" 

thinking. Althoui;h pcrhaps Dantc miglit bc coinfoitable with some of his 
great-great-grandfather's notions, there arc many things in Cacdagnida's 
idcalizcd picture of the Florentine past that Dante cannot accept: 

"Florence, within hcr ancicnt circlc 

from which shc slill takcs licrcc and nones, 

abode in peace, sober and chaste. 

There was no necklace, no coronal, 

no cinbioidcrcd gowns. no girdle 

that was more to be lookcd at than thc person. 

Not yet did the daughter at her birth 

cause fear to the father, for the time and the dowry 

did not outrun due nicaMiie on diis side and that. 

Houses emply offamrly there were none, 

i i ! idanapiilus ai I i 

to show what could be done in chamber. . . . 

Bcllincioi] Beru have I seen go giri 

\wili Icathci and bone. and liis uifc eome 

from her mirror with nnpainled iaee. 

I have seen de' Nerli and del Vecchio 

content in unlined skm. 

and their wives at the spindle and thc disiali'. . . . 

The one kept walcli in niindmg the cradle, 

and soollnng. spoke that speceh 

which first dclights fathers and mothers. 

The other, as shc die\\ the threads ironi the distall", 

would tcll her households about the 

Tiojans, and Fiesole, and Ronre. . . . 

T o so leposelul. lo so ian a iiie 

of citizens, to such a trusty conrmunity, 

To so sweet an abode, 

Marv. ealled on with lotid cries 

gave me, and in your ancicnt Baptistery 

I became at once a Christian and Cacciagtnda." 

(Par. XV, 97-135) 



(Sardanapulus, "king of Assyria, was notorious in antiquity for his luxury 
and ciicnmiacy/"' s ) In C.acciaginda's eyes, Florence used to be peopled 
with mani} men and natural, virtuous women; now it is filled with women 
who wear make-up and men who tend toward the queer. Cacciaiunda's 
prudish austerity, his manifest disgust at female grace and sensuous beauty, 
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are greatly at odds with Dante's stilnovist apprcciation of all things 
fcmimnc, and w c miist surmisc that tlic ;y-cat-;>Tcat-graiidiatiH.T would havc 
been embarrassed by the delicate charm of the Vita Nuova. Cacciaguida's 
horror at the thought of experimental sexuality clashes with the openness 
of a Dante who in Inferno ciitcrtains the idea of cnjo\ ins; hiinsclf m a homo- 

inl i,/,/,, Ih n i nce that womenbe kept "in theirplace," 
rcstricted to the aetivities of making elothes, watehing the children, and 
telling popular tales in the vernacular (Latin being reserved exclusively for 
the use of educated men), makes for a world in which the emergence of a 
Beatrice — past-master, though female, of Latin philosophy and theology — 
woukl lh' nnthiiikablc.*" When we also consider that his small-town xeno- 
phobia and his fear of miseegenation ("The intenniiijjiiig of pcoplc was 
ever / the beginning of harni to the city"; XVI, 67-68) are opposed to 
Dante's cosmopolitanism, we must come to picture Dante's great-great- 
grandfatlicr as a quintcssciitial curmudgeon, a grumpy old nian. 81 

If we cannot trust that Cacciaguida simply gives voice to Dante's own 
values, then we cannot regard his notion of "erusade" as the last word on 
the subject. For Cacciaguida, whose Christianity is infantile in the sense 
that it is a status granted him at birth that he never once subjects to doubt 
("I became at once a Chnstian and Cacciaguida"), erusade is a matter of 
following along in his society's unquestioning disdain for other religions 

"Alicrw.ird I lollowcd dic Empcror Conrad, 

w lio ;>,iit mc w ith his hni!;hlhood \mili:iti\. 

so much did I win his favor by good w oik. 

I went, in his train, against the iniquity 

of that Law [i. e., Islam] whose people, through 

fault of the Pastors, usurp your right. 

There by that foul racc \gente turpa\ 

I was released froni the deccitful world, 

the love of which debases many souls, 

and I came from martyrdom to this peace." 

(Par. XV, 139-148) 

For Cacciaguida, the old-fashioned erusader, there can be no violence 
more righteous than that exercised in fighting a foul folk and its bad 
religion. But this is the erusade of the past — the foil against which Dante 
will set his erusade of the future. 

When Dante is given his inarchim; orders, the means and the object of 
his new erusade have little in common with the erusade of the past. After 
sharins; with 1 )ante some prophetic insight concerning the hardships of his 
coming exile, Cacciaguida (who rcgardlcss ot dus past natiirc shares with all 
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the shades in the afterlife a clear visior 
noncthclcss to strike violently against his 

"A conscience dark, 
cithcr with Hs o\\ n o r with another's shame, 
will indeed feel your speech to be harsh. 
But nonetheless, all falsehood set aside, 
make manifest all that you have seen; 
and let them scratch where the itch is. 
Foi il.u first taste your voice be grievous, 
yet shall it leave thereafter 
vit.il nouiishnient whcn dip,vsied. 
This cry ofyours shall do as does the wmd, 
which smites most upon the loftiest suimiiils; 
and this shall be 110 little cause of honor." 

(Par. XVII, 124-135) 

Dante will gain honor on the battlefield by "smiting" with his "cry"; it is 
with the "wind" of his words that he will strike. Aeneas is encouragcd in 
his meeting with Anchises to take up arms; Dante is encouraged in his 
meeting with Cacciaguida to take up his pen. He will write rather than 
fight — or, more precisely, he will fight by writing. The Comedy will be the 
weapon that he wields to wage verbal warfare against the "loftiest 
summits," the great powers of Europe. 

If the means by which the erusade of the future is waged — the deploy- 
ment of the non-violent violence of literature — is markedly different from 
the erusade of the past, so too is the object of the new erusade. For Dante 
will aim his attaek not against non-European non-Christian others but 
rather against the very institutional center of Christian Europe — the 
papacy. The Comedy preaches a erusade against the church, against those 
who hold the office of St. Peter. More precisely, Dante fights for the 
church against the church, for Peter against Peter. His erusade amounts to 
c! "slaying of the self": Peter must be sacrificed so that Peter may be saved. 
So \vc see that in the center of Paradiso 1 )ante works to invert the usual 
logic of holy war: erusade is no longer an externally direeted physieal vio 
lence against the other but rather has become an internally direeted verbal 
violence against the self 82 

Peter versus Peter 

In Canto XXVII of Paradiso St. Peter approaches Dante for the second 
time; this "transmuted" Peter looks and sounds different from the Peter 
who had examined Dante on artieles of faith in Canto XXIV. This Peter 
has taken on the color of Mars; in appearance he has become "as would 
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jiipitcr lf he and Mars / were birds and should exchange plumage" 
(XXVII, 14-15). The change from the white ofjupiter to the red of Mars 
indicates a reiteration of Dante's mission as a holy warrior. This "martial" 
Peter reinforces what Dante had learned in the Sphere of Mars concerning 
both the means and the object of his crusade: Dante must use the words of 
the Comedy to fight the papacy. Peter indicates that the "Peter" whom 
humans see ruling the "church" on earth is a fraudulent usurper, an enemy 
of God against whom battle in defense of the true church must be waged: 

"lf I change color, 
marvel not, for, as I speak, 
you shall see all these change color. 
He who on earth usurps my place, 
my place, my place, which in the 
sight of the Son of God is vacant, 
has madc my burial ground a sewer 
of blood and of stench, so that the Perverse One 
who fell from here above takes comfort there below. . . ." 
Then his words continued, 
m a voicc so akcred ironi itsoll 
that his looks were not morc changed. 
"The spouse of Christ [i.e., the church] was not nurtured 
on my blood and l li.it ol Linus and ol ( letus, 
to be employcd foi ihc gam oi gold; 
bin lor gani ol tiris happy life [i. c., Heaven] 
Sixtus and Pius and Calixtus and Urban 
shed their blood after nruch weeping. 
It was not our purpose that one part of the 
Christian people should sit on the right 
of our successors, and one part on the left. . . . 
Rapacious woh es in shepherd's garb 
are seen from here above in all the pastures: 
O defense of God, why do you yel He all: 
C'.ahorsnics and Gascons makc rcady 
to drink our blood. O good bcginmng 
lo what \ilc endmg must you fail! 
But the high Providence, which with 
Scipio defended for Rome the glory of the world, 
will suecor speedily, as I conceive. 
And you, my son, who, because of your mortal w eight 
\\ ill again return below, open your mouth 
and do not hide what I hide not." 

(Par. XXVII, 19-66) 
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Peter here calls upon Dante to play a leading role in the defcnsc of the iaiih 
against its enemies. But these are not somc lmagincd cxicrnal cncmics thrcat- 
ening from some distant land; rather, the chief enemies of the faith are its rec- 
ognized chiefs, the popes. The "threat of terror" comes from within 
C :hristendom itself: those ( lahorsines and ( lascons who are "making ready to 
drink our blood" are Popejohn XXII, who hailed from Cahors in Occitania 
and became pope in 1316 (he was thus the current pope when Dante wrote 
these lines), and his immediate predecessor, Pope Clement V, who hailed 
from Gascony. From its "good beginning" in Peter himself, the church has 
come to a "vile ending" in Peter' s self-proclaimed but bogus successors. 

Dante does not appear to recognize the legitimacy of any popes since 
Sylvester I, who bears a terrible burden of guilt for accepting the Donation 
of Constantine (ca. 314 AD), the point in history after which the bound- 
ary separating church and state became blurred. 83 The pope here pniiscd 
by Peter (Linus, Cletus, Sixtus, Pius, Calixtus, Urban) are all early popes 
(from the first three centuries AD). And, in recent times, it is Satan himself 
("the Perverse One / who fell from here above") who has found refuge 
and comfort by usurping and perverting the papacy. Dante's mission as a 
lihadin in defense of the faith is to fight the Great Satan, the Whore of 
Babylon — the official Catholic Church that has ruled illegitimatel) for the 
past thousand years. The Comedy is a weapon that will help restore the early 
church, whose sole role was to serve as a spiritual cxamplc llial lnighi guidc 
humans toward Heaven; it will do so by destroying the church as a 
temporal institution claiiiiinii, poliiical and legal autlioniy here on carlh. 

In his treatise Ou Kiuoly and Papai Power (ca. 1302), John of Paris, 
although on ihe wholc suling with the kings in their effort to argue that 
political authority belongs first of all to them and not to the popes, 
nonetheless sees himself as steering a middle way between two extremes. 
On the one hand are champions of the church such as Giles of Rome, who 
had argued in On Ecclesiastical Power (ca. 1301) that the pope has complete 
"power and junsdiction in all areas of hunian life." 84 Their error is, John 
says, their assertion that "the Pope, in so far as he oecupies the place of 
Christ on earth, has dominion over the temporal goods of princes and 
barons, as well as cogmzancc of, and junsdiction over, them." 85 On the 
other hand are those (whom we recognize as Spiritual Franciscans and 
various sects of "hereties") who "argue that the prelates of the church of 
God, the successors of the apostles, should not have any dominion over 
temporal riehes."' 86 Between these two extremes (that the church righdy 
owns everytlung and ihat the church rightly owns nothing), John presents 
a compromise: the church ma\ righth possess dominion and junsdiction 
over those temporal things that have been granted it by the state or by 
individual benefaetors. 
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My point here is not to elucidate Dante's position on the church's right 

to the possession of temporal things — although it can be shown to be close 

if not identical to that of the heretics and the Spiritual Fninciscans (Dante 

refers to Sylvester I, the first post-Donation — and hence fraudulent — pope, 

as "the first rich father," 87 and Peter here indicates that his satanic pseudo- 

successors have "employed" the church "for the gain of gold"). Rather, it is 

to suggest that Dante's cntique of the church was hardly distinguishablc, 111 

its main outlines, from that of those whom the church called "heretics." 

Even a strident proponent of the power of the state such as John of Paris does 

not hesitate to categorize a position such as Dante's as extreme, an "error": 

The error of th \. ild >i ii m; that d 1111 ion m temporal 

matters was inconsistent with the successors of the Apostles, that is, the Pope 

and the ecclcsiasiic.il prcl.ucs, and that thcy were not allowed to possess 

temporal riches. Hence, they say, the church of God and the successors of 

the apostles and the true prelates of the church of God lasted only until 

Sylvester [i.e., 314 AD], at which time, in virtue of a donation made to the 

church by the Emperor Constantine, the Roman church began, which, 

according to them, is 110 longcr the elui i eh of ( iod. I h c church of God, thcy 

sav. has alrcad\ disappeared, except to the extent to which it is continued in 

them or has been restored by them. 88 

The Comedy teaches, explicitly, almost everything that John here cat ego- 
rizes as "the error of the Waldenses." Yet Dante is not a card-carrying 
Waldcusian, for ccrlainly hc would nol ha\ c idcntiliccl hiinself as a lollow cr 
of Peter Waldo. 89 Nonetheless, as did Waldensians and other like-miiidcil 
heretical groups, Dante considers the church of his day — indeed the church 
since the time of Sylvester — as profoundly corrupt and illegitimate. For 
Dante, the Roman Church is not the church of God. 

One way that Dante is not Waldensian is that he has no sense of belong- 
ing to the authentic cult of the true church. For Dante the true church is 
not a small group set offfrom all oihers, not a sclcct few huinans who alone 
consuuite the ranks of the truly faithful. Rather, the true church is the 
whole community (which for Dante is always thought in global terms, as 
the entirety of humankind). 

For the term "church" is ambiguous. It can signify the physical building, 
the leinple w here people gatlicr to worslnp; ii can signify the oliicial elencal 
institulion ehargeel with adiiiinisteniig rehgious practiee: and it can signify 
the whole conrmunity of the faithful. These various senses of the term are 
spelled out b\ Dante's liitcllectual partner Marsilius oi l'adua in his Defeusor 
pacis (Defender ofthe Peace), a work that aims to locate authority in the whole 
body ofthe community rather than in the oliicial elencal institulion: 

Among the Latins, this word [eedesia, "church"] according to colloqui.il and 
familiar usage means, in one of its senses, a temple or house in which the 
bclicvcrs worslnp logclhci and moa liequentl\ nivoke God. . . . 
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-, and cspccialK ,1111011« the moderns, this word 
s, pricsls or bishops and dcacons. who niinis- 
ter in or preside over the metropolitan or principal church. Tlns usagc was 
Ion;;- smcc brought about by llie cliuich of the city of Ronie, whosc niinis - 
ters and overseers are the Roman pope and lus cardinals Through custom 
they have brought it about that they are called the "church," and diai onc 
says the ''church" has done or rcccivcd somclliimr, when it is these men who 
have done or received or odici w ise otdamcd soiiicLlims;. 

Bui i rd '"church" 1 I uothci i i lu b i die truest and 

the most fittin i i I (m lu- iirst imposilion >1 the word and 

the mlciilioii of llicse iirst miposcrs, even thoutr.li ihis nieaning is not so 
familiar nor in accord with modern usage. According to this signification, 
the "church" nieans the whole body of the faithful who believe in and 
invoke the name of Christ, and all the parts ol this whole body in any com- 
munity, even the household. And lliis «as die Iirst imposilion of this term 
and the sense in which it was custonianb used anu m;, die apostles and m the 
piimilivc church. . . .And tlicrcfoie all llie Cliiisnan lanliiul. both pnests and 
noii pnests, are and should be called churcliinen accordmjr, l'! this truest and 

ti I i i 1 i emed dll iiicii 

with his blood. . . .Thus, then, the blood of Christ was not shed for the apos- 
tles alone; thereioie rl w as not they alone who were purchased by him, nor 
conseqtiently therr successors m office, the priests or ministers of the temple, 
alone; therefore it is not they alone who are the "church" which Christ pur- 
chased with lir- blood. . . .Bui nira ("lirisi dclivcrcd liiinsclfup not for the 
apostles alone or their successors in office, the bishops or priests and deacons, 
but rather for ihv irliolc ol Imniiiiikiihl. Therefore it is not they alone or their 

i n i i i li ih nd b lliomHi a tam com;i iti i 

thein, a.businsf llie word in ordci to advance iraudulciuk their owai tempo- 
ral wcll-bcmst, to the detriment of others. calls iisell\-.\clusi\-elv the bnde of 
Christ. 90 

For Marsilius, the "church" properly means the whole community, and it 
is this cormmimiy which has the right to judge its elergy — not vice versa. 
Marsilius retrieves what he takes to be the ancient Greek sense of 



Let us say that this term "church" [civc/cs/iil is a word used by the Greeks, 
si!:iiii\iii:t aniomt, tliem, m those wntintts which ha\e come down to us, an 
assembK ol people contained undei one rciiinu-. Austotle used it in this 
sense when he said, in the Politics, Book II, chapter 10: "All men share in the 

The "church" of a given political unit or regime is every human who 
dwells within the boundaries of that regime. Now, since Dante's political 
vision admits of but a single regime, the global Monarchy, there can be for 
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Dante but a single "church" in this sense, a "church" to which all liumans 
necessarily belong. It is in this sense that Dante will wage his crusade for the 
"church" against the "church." He will defend the global community 
against the Church of Rome that has helped tear that community apart. 

The papacy's greatest offense in Dante's eyes is its misappropriation of 
the right to judge — a right that, where temporal (secular) matters are 
concerned, properly belongs to the state and, where matters of eternal sal- 
vation are concerned, properly belongs to Christ. The Church of Rome, 
with no legitimate authority to do so, presumes to determine who counts 
as the "good" and the "bad," the "saved" and the "damned." But this act 
of dividing the community into winners and losers, insiders and outsiders, 
was not the aim designated by God for the primitive apostolic (pre- 
Donation) church, as Peter tells Dante in the passage cited above: 

It was not our purpose that one part [parte] of the 

Christian people should sit on the right 

of our successors, and one part [parte] on the left. 

The primitive church's purpose was to work toward universal salvation. 
The church of Dante's day thrives ondamnation, wielding power through the 
mechanism of division. It is significant that Peter calls this a division into 
"parts," smce the same word functions in Dante's Italian to signify "parties" 
in the political sense. The church now plays "party politics" on a multi- 
plicity of levels. It "saves" members of the Guelph party and "damns" 
members of the Ghibelline party. It proclaims its political supporters to be 
"good" Christians and its opponents to be "bad" ones, "heretics." On a 
broader scale, it divides the globe itself into "parties" — pronouncing that 
Christians as a whole are "on the right" and non-Christians as a whole are 
"on the left." This separation into "parties" of what ought to be one whole 
undivided "church" (global community) is for Dante the most satanic 
aspect of the pseudo-church's wicked legacy. 

At stake here is the question of judgment. For the notion of separating 
people into those who sit on the right (the saved) and those who sit on the 
left (the damned) is an allusion to the Gospel of Matthew, in which ("lirisi 
offers the following prophetic vision of Judgment Day: 

"When the Son ofMan conies in his ;;lor\ . and all ih c am;els with hini, then 
he will sit on the ihronc of his ejoiy. All ihe nalions \almc\ will be ;;aihered 
before hini, and hc will scjhini < < , / nejroi moili i i sheplit • , , n '/ 
sheepfrom the goats, and he will pul ihc <hecp ,11 his riyju liand unel the ooais ,tt 
llic lejt. Then ihe kini; will say u> lhose .il his nejii hand, 'Come, you that are 
blessed by my Father, mherit the kini;doin preparcd for you from the 
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foundation of thc world; for I was huns;r>' and voii gave me food, I was thirsts 
and yon gave mc somctlnng to dnnk. I was a strangci and \ ou wclcomed me, 
I was naked and you gave me clothimi, I was sick and you took care of nie, 
I was in prison and you visited me.' Then the righteous will answcr hun. 
'Lord, when was it that we saw yon hunsn y and ;y\c you food, or thirsty and 
gave you something to drink? And when was it that we saw you a suangcr 
and wclcomed you. or naked and gave \ ou clothmg? And when was it that 
we saw you sick 01 m prison and visitcd \ou? And dic km;; w ill answei them. 
'Truly I tell you, just as you did it to one of the least of these who are 
members of m\ lamily, you did it to me.' Then he will say to those who are 
at his left hand, 'You that are accursed, depart from me into the eternal 
fire prepared for the devrl and his angels; for 1 was hungr) and you gave me 
no food, I was tiru si y and you gave me notlnng to drink, I was a stranger and 
you did not welcomc me. naked and \ ou drd not givc me cloihiiis;, sick and 
in prison and you did not visit me.' Then they will answer, 'Lord, when was 
it that we saw you naked 01 sick 01 in prison and. did not take care ofyou?' 
Then he will an.w ei them Truly 1 tell you, just as you did not do it to one 
of the least of these, you did not do it to me.' And these will go away into 
eternal punishment, but thc righteous into eternal life." (Matt. 25.31-46) 

Who are those that will be gathered before ( christ o:i [udgment Day? It is 
possible to reply that they are all the Chnstians from all llic nations (ctliiic) 
of the world, the multi-ethnic and international Christiarj cornmunity that 
will have been produced by the global missionary project preached at the 
end of the Gospel of Matthew. In this case the judgment represented 
here — the sheep on the right hand and the goats on the left — will be 
Christ's separating good from bad Christians. But this is not the only 
possible, and not the most coinpclling, rcading. i or ihe tcxt lkcrally says 
simply that this judgment will pertain to all the nations; it does not say that 
Christ will first pre-select from amongst all the nations only those individ- 
uals who are Christians. This is a universal judgment, one to which all peo- 
ple will be subject. Indeed those who do not know themselvcs as or call 
thcmsclvcs Christians (those who would say to Christ, "When have I ever 
seen you?") yet who nonetheless praetice Christian charity are looked 
upon with special favor; they seem to be ignorant concerning Christ, hav- 
ing no idea that they have been serving him, no sense that they are his inti- 
mates, yet still they lead lives marked by acts of kindness to others. 
Salvauon for them is not all at a funetion of their holding thc "right belief." 
Rather, it is entirely a matter of their ethical praetice, defined as an ele- 
mental and universally accessible life of charity. Good people, from no 
matter what nation or ethnicity, shall be numbered among those who sit on 
the right hand: bad people from no matter what nation or ethnicit) shall sit 
on the left. 
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Papai judgment is a perversion of Christ's judgment. Christ, first having 
gathered before him all of the earth's various politically divided units 
(nations, coininuiiitics), ihcn ciiaccs all botindaries except that eternal divi- 
sion that will separate the saved from the damned. Since for Christ good 
and evil are measured by a Standard of basic charity and kindness applicable 
to all humans, both of the two eternal groupings will be populated with 
people from every nation (ethnos). Every political unit, every cominitmty, 
has ks shecp and lts goats. When it comes time to pass judgment Christ 
does not consider polity, party, or nation. For the (post-Donation) pope, 
on the other hand, the political unit is the very basis for judgment. A 
Waldcnsian or a Cathar is au'tomatically damned for being a member of 
such a group. A Ghibelline is necessarily a goat, while a Guelph is quite 
hkch a shecp. A Europcan is barnng some anomaly, destined to sit on the 
right hand, while odds are high that ari Arab will wind up on the left. The 
pope iirst chccks one's part\ crcdenuals. ihcn passcs judgment, dcsignating 
as "good Christian people" those who are politically allied with the papat y. 
Christ sees good and bad individuals in all communities; the pope desig- 
nates communities cis sudi as cither good or bad. 

Marsilius argues that the pope has absolutely no legal authority to penal- 
ize hereties or others deemed "non-Christian." Insofar as hereties and 
unbclicvcrs as such do sin, they sin against divine not human law. Since 
only Christ has legal authorit) to administer divine law, the papai division 
of the Christian community into sheep (the orthodox faithful) and goats 
(hereties) is an illegitimate usurpation of Christ's authority. (To understand 
the following passage one needs to know that Marsilius distiiiguislies 
between various senses of the word "judge." In what is here called the 
"tlurd sense," the 'judge" means "the ruler who has the authority to judge 
concerning the just and beneficial in accordance with the laws or customs, 
and to command and execute through coercive foree the sentences made 
by him." This is the legal sense of the word. In what is here called "the first 
sense," "judge" means "anyone who diseerns or knows. . . . In this sense, 
the geometer is a judge, andjudges concerning figures and their attributes; 
and the physicianjudges concerning the healthy and the sick, and the pru- 
dent nian concerning what should be done and what should be avoided, 
and the house builder concerning how to btnld hotises."'' 2 This is a more 
general sense, aeeording to which to "judge" is to express a faet or a well- 
grounded opinion or to propose a wise course of aetion). Marsilius asserts 
that in matters of divine law, only Christ is a "judge" 111 "the third sense"; 
that is, the legal right to "command and execute through coercive foree" 
belongs to Christ alone. The elergy can rightly judge in "the first sense" by 
offering for onr eonsideration their knowledge or well-grounded opinions 
concerning divine law, but they cannot in any instance assume the legal 
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right to punish any human for transgressing that law: 

But now let us say, in accordance with our previous conclusions, that any 
person who sins against divine law must be judged, corrected, and punished 
according to that law. But there are two judges according to it. One is a 

pidjrc in ih e tlurd scnsc. Iiavinj; cocrcn c pow cr 10 punish trans;>-rcssors oflhis 
law; and ihis pidjrc is C "lirisi alonc. . . .Bin ("lirisi willcd and dccreed that all 
transjircssors of this law should be coercivcly judged and punished in the 
future world only, not in this one. . . .Thcrc is anothci jnds;c according to 
this law, liamclv ihc pncst or bishop bin hc is nol a judjic in the tlnrd scnsc, 
and may not correct any transgressor of divine law in this world and punish 
him by coercive force. . . .Howevcr. ihc pncsi is a jtidjic in ihc lirsi scnsc ol' 
the word, and he has to teach, exhort, censure, and rebuke sinners or trans- 
gressors of divine law, and Injili ion them b\ a jiidjrnicnt of lho future inflic- 

1 1 .1 1 1 laun >n n d punishn I u\ m thcin in th rld lo come by the 

coercive judge, Christ. . . .Since, then, the heretic, the schismatic, or any 
oihi-r lnlidol is a iransjircssoi of divine law. ll he persisis in llus crinio he will 
be punished by that judge to whom it pertains to correct transgressors of 
divine law as such, whci lu ii| his judi I nhority But this 

i I i I i i II |i di I n h ' I i I ying but in the 

future world, not in this one. For he has mercifulh allowed sinners to have 
the opportunity of becoming deserving and penitent up to the very time 
v hen ihey (i nal h pass h om llus world a t death. Bui the olhci jtidjrc, nainclv. 
the pastor, bishop or priest, must teach and exhort man in the present life, 
nitisi eeiisui md rebuke tl n i i him i Ijancnt or pre- 

dietion of future glory or eternal damnation; but he must not coerce, as is 
plain from the previous ehapler."" 

Marsilius completel} undermines the legitimacy of inquisition. Although 
rclisvious aiitlionties can impart their knowledge, offer their opinions, and 
use rhetorical means of persuasion concerning salvation and the afterlife, 
they have no jurisdietion over religious beliefs and praetiees in this life. 

Marsilius is optimistic concerning the purposes and rationale of hunian 
law. Communities on the whole have established their laws for good 
reason. If the law of a community allows for the coexistence of diverse reli- 
gious beliefs and praetiees, then no religious authority is entitled to upset 
this status quo. Since in Marsilius's view it is manifestly the case that the 
mainstream ofEuropean law does not legislate against persons on the basis 
of their religious beliefs and praetiees, the Church of Rome has no right to 
interfere by lesyslatim; against. for insiance, Jews and hereties: 

Now if human law were to prohibit hereties or other infidels from dwelling 
in the region, and yet such a person were fotind thcrc. he must be corrected 
m this world as a iraiisjrrcssoi o! 'lu usia n law. and ihc penalu ii.\ed bv that law 
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for such transgrcssion nmsi b\ mllicicd upon liim b\ ihc judge who is the 
guardian of human law by thc authoril\ of ihc legislator. . . .But if human 
law did nol prolnbil thc hcrclic 01 othci lnlidcl Ironi dwclling amoiig thc 
faithful m the same province, as heretics and jcips arc now pemintal to do by 
liiniiaii Itiws eveu i < i i< i ' iilifji then 1 sa\ 

that no one is allowed to judge or coerce a heretic or other infidel by any 
pcnally m propem 01 in person lor ihc slauis ol ihc present life. And the 
general rcason lor llns is as l'ollous: no onc is punishcd m llns world for sin- 
ning against theoretic or practical disciplines precisely as such, however 
much he may sin against them, but only for sinning agamsi a connnand ol" 
human law. 94 

Any religious theory or praetice not prohibited by hunian law is to be 
tolerated. Insofar as Jews and heretics do not violate the laws of the society 
in which they dwell, they are completely free to hold whatever belief and 
to perform whatever rites they please. 

Aniong the first of the "saved" souls (spiriti eletti, "elect spirits"; Purg. III, 73) 
whom Dante meets at the foot of Mt. Purgatory is Manfred, son of the 
Emperor Frederick II, who more than anyone else formulated a theory of 
the Empire based on the principle that the state should have total domin- 
ion in temporal affairs, the church none. 95 For our present purposes it is 
enough to know that Manfred, who fought for the Ghibelhne cause against 
ihc papacy until his death at the battle of Benevento in 1266, was excom- 
municated as a heretic by Pope Alexander IV in 1258. The papacy pro- 
claimcd its conllicl with iVlanfred to be a erusade, a holy war (Manfred w as 
not only a heretic but, like his father, freely associatcd with Miislims and 
displayed his affection for [slamic civilization). 

Dante's aim in this episode of Purgatory, which presents as "saved" and 
as a member of the community of the faithful the very one whom the 
church proclaims a "damned" excommunicant, is to disarm the papacy's 
principal weapon, its authority to "judge," in the coercive and juridical 
sense, coneci innu niattcrs of iaith. For we learn from Manfred that the sen- 
tence miposed upon him by popes was irrelevant to the ultimate destiny of 
his eternal soul. Though the church, on the order of Pope Clement IV, had 
his bones scattered beyond the confines of papai territory as bentang a 
heretic with no hope of salvation, nonetheless Manfred ends up among the 
eternally blessed: 

"After I had my body pierced 

by two mortal stabs, I gave myself 

weeping to Him who pardons wilhngly. 

1 loi nble were my sins, 

but the Infinite Goodness has such wide anus 

that It receives all who turn to It. 
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If Cosenza's pastor, who was then 
sent by Clement to hunt me down, 

1 II i i I i i 

The bones of my body would vet be 
n i 'i I i i i i n u I3i nevento, 

under the guard of the heavy cairn. 
Now the rain washes them and the umd slirs 
them, beyond the kmijdoni, hard by the Verde, 
where hc transporled them uiih tapers quenched. 
By curse of theirs [i. e, cxcoinmumeation| none is so lost 
that the Eternal Love cannot retnrn. 
so Ioni; as hope keeps aught of green." 

(Purg. III, 118-135) 

Excomiiuinication is a punishment executed by the church against those, 
such as hereties, who transgress divine law. But jusi as Marsilius insisis lliai 
religious authorities do not have the jurisdietion to punish transgressions of 
divine law, so Dante shows that excoinmmiication is in cilccl an cmply 
proclamation. The breadth and cxlent. the inehish eness, of God's sak adon 
is far greater than the church purports it to be. Dante thus deprives the 
papacy of one of its chief tools of terror. Dante gives the chureh's political 
opponents — who learn from Manfred's example that they need not fear 
that in resisting the papacy they are risking ihc salvation ol ihcir souls — the 
courage to fight. A doctrine of potentialh universal salvation, according to 
which, as Manfred says, God's Infmite Goodness "receives all who turn to 
It" (in which case salvation is not mediated or administered by the church), 
is pari and parccl ol Dante's disinanlling the idcological inaclnncn of papai 

Dante's choice of Manfred to signify the nullity of excomtnunication 
and the himlalions oi papai judgment was by no means arbitrary. For 
iManlrcd himscli aulhorcd a manifesto in which he marshalcd aniitmcnls 
against the legitimacy of the Donation of Constantine (several of which 
Dante drew upon in coniposm hi loinirtiiy) 'l 'ulu di nisists on the 
state's complete autonomy from the church, which in his view ought to 
have no dominion over temporal possessions and no authority in the realm 
of ius humanum, human law. 

In iransporting Manfred's exconmuinieatcd remains "beyond the king- 
dom," outside llie bovindaries of papai terntory, the church demonslratcs 
that it equates the regime of the saved with an earthly polity, mistaking the 
inhabiuuits of an earthly kingdom for the inhabitants of the kingdom of 
Heaven. But we have seen in the Gospel of Matthew that there can be no 
such thing as a sanctified polity: Christ in his judgment ignores political 
boundaries, saving and damning people from every cllmos. 
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Cathars and Universal Salvation 

In the twelfth century, the Cathar "heresy" (if I hesitate to use the word, it 
is because in their own eyes, of course, the Cathars were by no means 
heretics; they normally called themselves the "good people" or the 
"Christians"; the name "Cathar," referring to catharsis, "purification," was 
a designation used by the Church of Rome more than by the Cathars 
themselves) rose to a great degree of popularity in Occitania and Catalonia 
(and to a lesser degree in Lombardy). Catharism was a form a dualism 
somewhat akin to the Manicheism that flourished in the age of 
St. Augustine. It had migrated to the West from Bosnia and Bulgaria. For 
the Cathars there are two eternal principles, Good and Evil (whereas for 
Catholic orthodoxy, as formulated by Aiigiistinc, hvil is "nothing," non- 
being). Good is associated with light, life, spirituality, the soul; Evil with 
darkness, death, materiaHty, the body. According to Cathar doctrine, all 
hunian souls partake of the Good; they are all particlcs of light, of pure 
spirit, that have been "captured" by Evil and imprisoned on earth in phys- 
ical bodies. But in the end all will be saved, all will return to the Good 
whence they derive. Catharism was, m the words of Rene Weis, "a 
dissident faith, with, at its doctrinal core, gentleness and the promise of 
universal redemption." 97 

The Cathar community distinguished between those who were 
"'I learers"" (the great inajonty, who coiitmucd to lead ordinary lives while 
they "heard" and were taught Cathar doctrine) and the "Perfect" (those 
who had received the consolamentum — the rite lnduating that onc had bcen 
sufncicntly purified, made "perfect," prepared to return to the iminau-nal 
realm of the Good). Humans who happen to die before having received 
the consolamentum are not consigned to eternal damnation; rather, they are 
reincarnated, either as animal or hunian, until eventually they "get it righl " 
throtigh incaniatioii as a '"good ( "hnstian" and finally, a "Perfect." Though 
Catharism insisted on the evil of the flesh and of life on earth, only the rel- 
atively few "Perfect" led aseetie lives, practicing \vgctananisin and refrain- 
ing from all sexual contaet. 

Though the Cathar "Perfect" may have at any one time only numbered 
in the hundreds and those who would have considered themselves 
"1 learers" may have never amounted to more than several thousand. the 
Cathar influence on Occitan society was very strong — so much so that 
Catharism and Occitania became, in the eyes of the Church of Rome, 
ldentiiied. This was not merely [tapal iiiyihmakmg. Mosi uoble iainihes m 
Occitania had a member or two who was either a Cathar "Hearer" or 
"Perfect," and those who did not still offered protection to Cathars 111 ttines 
of persecution. Though Occitans on the whole remained "orthodox" 
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Christians, most nonetheless extended their sympathy and support to the 
Cathars. This was in part due to the relative independence (from Rome) of 
thc oiiicial "church" in Occitania: lts bishops were more likely to owe alle- 
giance to and share common financial interests with the local aristocracv 
(since they themselves were mcmbcrs of thosc noblc familics; indecd bisli 
oprics and their revenues were routinely part of a family's inherited posses- 
sions). Although this configuration of economic interest was common to 
all of Latin Christendom, the conflict between the local bishops and the 
central authority of Rome was particularly intense in Occitania. When the 
papacy set out to cliniiii.ru.- Catharism lt was at the same time establishing 
itself as a centralized power, wresting control (and revenues) away from the 
local Occitan nobles. For these nobles, defending Catharism and resisting 
the political and economic intrusion of the Church of Rome were two 
sides of the same coin. 

The success of Catharism in Occitania posed a tremendous threat to the 
papacy. In 1209, Pope Innocent III preached a crusade — known as the 
Albigensian Crusade, a name referring to the town of Aibi, near Toulouse, 
which was known to be a heretic stronghold — against Cathar Occitania. 
The aristocratic warrior class from France (who were relatively more will- 
ing to cede control over church property to the papacy) was engaged to 
stamp out the Cathar heresy; in exchange they were given the right to pos- 
sess conquered Occitan territories. Over the course of the next scveral 
dccadcs, not without meeting resistance, the French managed to subdue 
Occitania, eventually annexing to the French crown the lands that we now 
know as "the South of France." Were it not for the Albigensian Crusade, 
it is likely that there would today be a nation called Occitania and a 
national Occitan language. 

The popularity of Catharism, a religion that denied the value of the flesh 
and abhorred worldly luxury and physical pleasurc. is ai first glance a bit 
puzzling. Occitania, after all, was by no means predisposed toward asceti- 
cism. It was marked by a rich and \ ibrani niaicrial lifc, rclativclv urban and 
cosmopolitan, and was the birthplace of the elegant and sophisticated liter- 
ary culture of the troubadour poets who did so much to shape future 
notions of romantic love. Why did Occitania embrace a dualism that seems 
to run counter to the overall secularism of its culture? What did Catharism 
offer to Occitans? 

The answeris that it offcrcd various modcs of hope and comfort to var- 
ious constituencies. There were certamly niaiiy ordinary pcoplc who were 
"turned ofF' by the manifest corruption and decadence of the oiiicial 
Catholic clergy. For them, the simple, chastc, and gcnilc (Caiharisin 
prohibitcd all killing; for the "Perfect" this applied even to the killing of 
animals) lives of the Cathar "Perfect" presented a 
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This is the usual explanation for the nsc of Cathansm, and mdccd thc 
papacy seems to have accepted this view, since it promoted the establish- 
ment of the Mendicant Orders (Franciscans and Dominicans) as a way to 
co-opt the moral high-ground displayed by the "Perfect," in the hope of 
returmu;; Occitans back to thc fold of thc orihodox latihful b\ appcaling to 
their admiration for simplicity, humility, and voluntary poverty. 
('.athansm's fundamental message of iolcrancc fail human souls belong to 
the Good and are destined to return there) also appealed to Occitans, who 
were comfortable in their cohabitation with minorities (there werc signifi 
cant Jewish communities and less sizeable Muslim communities in 
Occitania). Minorities themselves were comforted to know that living in 
Cathardom" meant that they dwelled amidst a fundamentally tolerant 
majority. For the rich and powerful, Catharism ofFered a theological doc- 
trine upon which to ground resistance to the authority of the Church of 
Rome: since all souls will be saved, one's eternal soul is inimune from the 
threat posed by papai judgment. In sum, Cathar teachings galvanized resis- 
tance, giving hope and comfort to all those who, in the eyes and decrees of 
the church, were not on the "right path." For Catharism, with its doctrine 
of universal salvation, everyone, cvery hunian soul, is necessarily on the 
"right path" — the path of return to the source of the light that is the true 
reality of all humans. All in the end will reach the same goal, the Good; 
some, more trapped and darkened by materiality than others, will take 
longer to get there. Even the most wicked of popes, the most violent of 
persecutors of the "good people," will get there in the end — perhaps 
among the last to return, but return they will. Thus Catharism loves and 
forgivcs its worst enemies. 98 

The Cathars rejected the Old Testament as a fraud, since they could not 
accept that the good God would be responsiblc for creating a physieal eos 
mos, a realm of darkness, death, materiality. On the other hand, they 
accepted the authenticity of the Gospels. Their cornerstone text was the 
Gospel ofjohn; the rite ofcoiisohimciitiim lnchulcd thc rccitation of its lirst 
chapter. As Forrester Roberts remarks, "the Cathar 'parfaits' or priests dis- 
missed the Old Testament as a mistaken portrayal of a vindietive and eruel 
god pronc to iribal prcjudicc rather than radiating universal love. They par- 
ticularly embraced the concept of the Lord as revealed by St. John and car- 
ried his testament with them wherever they went." 99 

Whatever may have been the onginal intentions of the author of the 
Gospel ofjohn, his text lends itself quite well to appropriation by a Cathar 
interpretation. For this is above all else the gospel of "light" ("While you 
have the light, believe in the light, so that you may become childrcn oi 
light"; John I 2.36) and of universal salvation ("And I, when I ani lifted up 
from the earth, will draw all people to myself "; John 12.32; emphasis addcd). 
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Light and darkness ilgurc proiiuiicnlly in the opcinng passagc, thc words 
recited for the consolamcntum, as does a demal that humans are "of 
blood. . .or flesh": 

In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word 
was God. Hc was in thc bcgiiining uith God. Ali thinits came into being 
ihroiigh hini, and without hina not one thing came into being. What has 
conie into being ihiough bini was lil'e. and ihc lil'c was ih,, light of all pco- 
ple. The light shines in the darkness, and the darkness did not overcome it. 

There was a naan sent frorn God, whose nanae was John. Hc came as a 
witness to tcstih to thc light so thai all niighl bclievc ihiough hina. He him- 
self was not the light, but he came to testify to the light. The true light, 
w bicb cnlighlcns c\ cr\ onc. w as coimng into the world. 

He was in thc \ [d, ai h d came n bani; ll 1 hn i i i 

w orld did nol know him. He came to what was his own, and his own people 
did not accept him. But to all who receivcd him, who bclic\ cd in his name, 
hc gavc power to become clnldrcn of God, who were born, not of blood or 
of the will of the flesh or of the will of man, but of God. (John 1.1-13) 

One cati rcadily iniaginc the appeal of these words to those who, whether 
"hereties," minorities, or political opponents, were told by the church that 
their souls were damned to eternal darkness. For John announces that the 
light "ciihghicns a'cryciiic" and is "the light of all people." The message is 
optirnistic: "darkness did not overcome" the light. All human souls, all of 
which are light, remain light, not having been touched in their essence by 
their exile in the realm of Evil. No matter how much the light of the 
human soul is entangled in materialit) , imprisoned by the body and held 
captive by the physical world. darkness ean never overcome the light. 
Eternal damnation makes no sense from the Cathar perspective. 

In 1309, as Dante was composmg Inferno, the Cathar Perfect Pierre 
Authie, a leading ftgure of the Cathar "renaissance" that had arisen in 
Lombardy, Occitania, and Catalonia, was arrested and tried by the 
Iiicji iisition; he was sentenced to death and burnt at the stake the following 
year. The mqmsitonal register reeords that he told his aeensers that people 
were faced with a choice between the church 

which flees and forgives, and the other which Icuers and llays: the former 
holds lo ih / ' / i i i i 1 not He ai u ccivc; thc lat- 

ter is the Church of Rome. 100 

The Cathar way is presented as the way of "forgiveness," of those who 
flee punishment and coercive judgment even while they forgive their 
persecutors. 
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But what is most significant about this remark for our purposes is the 
insight it offers concerning the sense of the "straight path," the diritta via of 

Inferno 's opening stanza: 

In the middle of the journey of our life, 
I came to myself in a dark wood. 

for the straight way [la diritta via\ was lost. 

The project of a return to the "straight path" announced here can hardly 
be, as it is so often said to be, Dante's return to Catholic "orthodoxy." For 
the phrase was just as likely to signify to Dante's contemporaries the path 
followed by the primitive apostolic church. This church, as St. Pelor lells 
Dante in the verses that we considered above, did not occupy itself with 
separating the community mto "orthodox" and "heretical," mto shccp and 
goats. Its purpose was not to judge who was and who was not a true 
Christian worthy of salvation. 

We are accustomed to reading la diritta via as an element of autobiography, 
rcfcrring il 10 soinc niannci in which 1 )antc hiinselfhad slraycd ironi llic rii'lit 
way. We read the Comcdys opening as ii 1 ),inte is saying, "I lost the righi path; 
now I shall work to regain it." Perhaps — we speculatt — i )antc has becn living 
.i siniiil life that he will now reetify through a devotion to virtue. Or perhaps 
lic lias placed too mucb trust in philosophy, in natural reason; now he will 
return to the straight way b\ aeknowlcdging lliat iaith in < 'hristian revclaiion 
is necessary for salvation. Or perhaps he has been too entangled in the "dark 
wood" of partisan politics; now he will give hiniself over to religion. In each 
case we are assnming that it is Dante who has lost the way. 

But in faet Dante does not say "I had lost the straight way." He says, 
rather, that "the straight way was lost." The journey in question is not 
Dante's own personal journey but instead the "journey of our life," and 
what is at stake here is not a personal but a collective error. If we, collec- 
tively, have lost our way, k is because the straight way has been lost. If we, 
the "church" (as the whole community of humankind), have lost our way, 
it is because we have forgotten the straight path of the apostles. To return 
to la diritta via is decidedly not to return to the embrace of the church (the 
"orthodox" Church of Rome). 101 If Dante counsels a return to 
"Christianity," this is by no means a return that would be looked upon 
with favor by the official rehgious authorities of Dante's day. 

The "straight way" does not simply mean "Christianity" in a generic 
sense, for there were in Dante's day competing versions of Christianity. If 
the Comedy, as its opening stanza indicates, is in some sense about Dante's 
rcgaining the "straight way," this is not a movement ironi bcing an inlidcl 
to a Christian but rather from a wrong Christianity to a right one. 
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Turmeda 

Dante opens the Comedy by implymg that he had turned away from, then, 
fortunately, regained the nghl path. The theological school of Dante 
criticism says that this tneans he had turned away from Catholic orthodox) . 
from the Catholic Church, then returned. But in Dante's eyes, the 
Catholic Church of his day was nothing less than "the Whore of 
Babylon" the vcry opposilc oi ihe nghl padi. 1 " 2 biiiding la Jiriila via, the 
authentie, pnmitive apostolic path, may very vvcll demand a turmng a\\ ay 
from the Catholic Church. 

This is precisely what it demanded of the fourteenth-century Catalan 
poet Anselm Turmeda, a Franciscan writer and seholar of some promi- 
nence in Europe who, following a long period of study in Bologna 
(the famous university town where Dante, several decades earlier, had also 
studicd). eincrged in Tunisia with a new name, Abdallah al-Taryuman. 
(We should note that Turmeda's best known work in his native Catalan, 
77/r Dispute of the Ass, is a debate concerning the relative superiority of 
humans and animals, adapted from a text diseussed above — the Ihkwan 
al-Saia's Case of the Animals versus Mati Bcj //c Tv/ c J 

What is perhaps most faseinating about Turmeda's autobiographical 
account (written ca. 1385) of his conversion is thai i' i. j i ent th impulsi 
to Islam as welling up from within the heart of Europe. For it is none other 
than a venerable old Catholic priest in Bologna who teaches Turmeda. that 
Islam is the "straight way," the authentic way of Christ and his apostles, a 
way that the Catholic Church has abandoned. 

The event of Turmeda's conversion is of such intrinsic interest that it 
deserves to be cited at length. The focal point is the question concerning 
the identity oi the liiystcnous I'araelete, the "Advocate" or "Helper" who 
Christ, in the Gospel ofjohn, says will be sent by God to humankind some 
tmie (ollowtng Christ's death to remind us of Christ's message: " 'I have 
said these things to you while I am still with you. But the Advocate, the 
Holy Spirit, whom the Father will send in my name, will teach you every- 
thing, and remind you of all that I have said to you. Peace I leave with you; 
my peace I give to you' " (John 14.25—27; see also John 14:15; 15:26; 
16:7—15). The revered old priest privately teaches Turmeda that the 
Paraclete is none other than Muhammad: 

I l.ucr traveled to the city of Bologna in the land oi Lombardy. . . .There is 
a church there with an old priest who was of vci \ high tank by the name of 
Nicolo Maiaello. I lis sinus aniong them in knowledge. observance, and 
ascelicisiii was vcr\ higli. lio was pccrlcss m ikcse chai acici islics m his timc 
among all the pcople of Christendom. Qucstions. parliculaiiy those con- 
ccnnng rcligion. wonld be brought to him Ironi distant regions Ironi kings 
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and othcrs, tcci i n b\ i i i li is th n f lho matter for 

they wished to acquiro his blessings by doing this. When their gilis werc 
I i ! 1 n M i i I 1 m Vilh ihi pncst I studied 

lili: ptinciples and lho dolails ol lho Chnslian relnnon. . . . 

I. studiod wiih hini lhoro and served him, as 1 have recounted above, for 
tenyears. Thon onc day lio iinexpecledh look ill and did not allond His som 
inar. The studonts of his olass w.uled lor hini and passod lho tiino disoiissini; 
vanous probleins of know ledsie. Lwentualh, llieir disotission turned to the 
words of God Almighty as expressed by the Prophet Jesus (upon whom be 
peace!): "There will come after me a prophet whose name shall be the 
l'.naclete," and iho\ besyn lo discuss lho identiu ofthis prophet: Whioh w as 
lio among lho l'rophots? Each one spoke according to his own knowledgc 
and understanding. Thon disonssion a js lcnglhy and lhc\ dobatod a great 
deal, but thcy leii vithoul havimi loaohod ain oonolnsion leiyrdimi ihis 

I went to tho lesidence ol lho loaohoi of the albreinenlioned olass, and lio 
asked me, "Wh.it suid\ mo did you do today while I was absent?" So I told 
himofthedisi n i n di idon i nii di identiu oi tho 

l'araclelc. 1 roportod ih.u so and so had ansvcied thus, and so and so had 
ansuoiod in this manner, and thus I narrated to him all of their answers. 
Then he asked me, "And how did you answer?" "I responded with the 
answer given by such-and-such a religious scholar in his exegesis of the 
Gospels." He said to me, "Well, that was a good try and you did get close; 
but so-and-so is niistakon and so and so alniosi got n risihi, but the truth is 
not any of these, because the explanation of this holy name is known only 
by scholars oi" e.Miaoidinan leaming. and as of vet, you [students] have 
aolneved onh a. sinall ainonni ol knowlodsio." So 1 nished l'oiwaid lo kiss his 
feet and said to him, "Mastei . \ on know that I have come to you froin a iar- 
off land and have served you now for ten years. During this time I have 
received Ironi you an aniount oi knowlodijo whioh 1 cannot reckon, but 
could you find it possible, out of your great beneficence, to supplement this 
with know led;is Tikus hol i << llii ;ii ih i! n i i w oep and said 

to me, "My son, God knows that you are very dear to me because of your 
service and devotion to me. Knowledge ofthis holy name is indeed a great 
benefit, but I fear that if this knowledge were revealed to you that the 
Chiisuan massos uould kill voii linniodiatcly." I said to him, "Master, b\ 
God Almighty, by the Truth of the Gospels and He Who brought them, I 
shall never spoak ol' an\ tliuiii you oonlide to me in seeret except at your 
ooininandl"" 

Thon ho said to me, "My son, when you first came to me I asked you 
about your country: whether it was close to the Muslims and whether your 
ooiinlnos raid each other, in order to determine what aversion you might 
ha\ o lor Islam. Know, then, my son, that tho Paraclete is one of lho names 
of our Prophot Muhammad ini. o. God bloss and presono him!), to whom 
was revealed lho Foiulh Book whioh is nieinioned b\ Damol (upon whom 
be peace!) who says ih.u this book shall be revealed. lts religion shall be tho 
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True Religion, and its followers the True Community mentioned in the 
Gospels." I responded. "Bui. Master, what then do you say of the religion of 

ij ' 'n mi i! i ] I d h mi ( ' / istal in the oris- 

inal rclioiott ofjesus, they would htdeed heloitoto ih cl alon o/ Cod, for the relioion 
ofjesus and all of the Ptvphets is that of Cod." "But what then is one to do in 
dus maticr?" I asked. He said, "My son, entei into thi i h< .mi oi Islam!" I 
asked, "Docs wliocvcr cnlcr Islam aclncvc salvation?" He responded, "Yes, 
hc is savcd m dus world and m the I Icrcaltcr."' I said Lo him, "Master, an 

m II n i i li n i Ini I li \ I ii ii i i nows, so if you 

know that the religion of Islam is superior, what then keeps you froni it?" 
He said, "My son, God Almighty only revealed to me the truth ol' what I 
have disclosed to you about the superiority of Islam and the holiness of the 
Prophet of Isian; in my old age and after the decrepitude of my body — 
(There is, however, no excuse for him, for the proof of God is elear to all!) — 
but if God had guidcd mc lo ihts w hile I was still \ our age, I would have left 
everything and entered the True Religion. Love of the material world is at 
the heart of all sins. You can see my status amoiis; the Clnistians, the dignity 
I am accorded, the wcallh the honor, and my tcput.uion m this world. If 
I were to demonstiate an\ lcanings toward the rclitrion ol Islam, the masses 
ld kill i i tliest ] 1 1 i i 1 i e lble to save 

myself from them and make in\ w a\ lo the Mtisluns and say to them, 'I have 
come to you to become a Muslim,' they would say to me. You have done 
yourself a great benefit by entering into the True Religion, but you do not 
bestow npon us any favor with you: enttanee mto a religion by which you 
have saved yourself from the punishment of God.' I would rentani among 
them a poor old man, ninety years of age, where I don't tiuderstand their 
language and they do not know my worth, and I would end up dying ol 
starvation. So 1 reiiiain. ihank i iod, oi the relioion oj Jesus and oj llitn irho Itronahi 
ii. Cod knoti'i this oj me." 

So I said to him, "Master, arc yon indicating to me that I should go to 
the lands of the Muslims and enter into their religion?" He responded, 
"If you are intclligent and seek salvation, then rush to do this, thereln 
gaining for yourself both this world and the next! But, my son, this is a 
malter which no one is here to witness and which \oti niiist conceal to the 
utmost of your ability, for if any of it were to become known, the masses 
w unit! kill \ on lnsiantly, and 1 \\ ould not be able to help you. Nor would it 
help you to trace this back to me, for I would deny it, and nry word about 
you would be believed, but your statements agamst me would not be 
believed. I am innocent of your blood should you utter a word of this." 103 

Wc cannot say for terlain whether or not the most revered of Catholic 
educators in Bologna was secretly teaching to his favorite students the har- 
mony of Islam and the "original religion ofjesus." Turmeda may wcll have 
made this up out of whole eloth. But we can say that, in Turmeda's eyes at 
least, Islam and "the religion ofjesus" and "the religion of God" are all one 
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and the same. In turning to Islam, he does not turn away from Christianity 
bu t rather returns to it. For Turmeda, "the straight way was lost" so long 
as he remained a Catholic. For him, to regain la diritta via is to regam the 
padi tbat is at once truly Chnstian and Islamic. 1 " 4 



Peire Cardenal 

Dante was an enthusiastic reader and seholar of the Occitan troubadour 
pocts, as \\c can gather from the De Vulgari Ehquentia, where he treats 
them ai lcnsrlh. aling a greal niany passaii.es ironi individual works. Among 
the towering figures of the late troubadour period was Peire Cardenal 
(ca. 1180— ca. 1272), one of literary history's greatest cranks, past-master of 
the no-holds-barred vitriolic rant. 

What was Peire most often cranky about? Although the targets of his 
scorn are several, such that he displays at times a generahzed misanthropy 
("1 Miiii, iur inyselfalone, since no one underslands niy language ' '. . . .Whal 
do I care if such crass men don't/heed my song, for they're all swine" 105 ), 
Peire's primary gripe is against the Church of Rome and its hypocritical 
representatives. He lived a long life, witnessing the Albigensian Crusade 
and ns aftermath, the destruetion of Occitan culture. His songs send out a 
belated cry of resistance to the narrow-minded persecutorial power that 
ruined the relative opemiess of Occitan society. 

The ambience that had been destroyed was one that, as Charles 
Cainproux remarks, penniued peaeeiul conleslalion and diversily oi'beliek 
accepling "as entirely natural that Catholics coexisted with Cathars and 
Waldensians, just as it had accepted coexistence with Jews and Muslims." 
(And we might agree with Camproux in seeing the following verses by 
Peire as displaying the effects of the Occitan embrace of diversity: "I want 
to have the speech [i. e., linguistic/rhetorical skill] of a MusHm/and the 
faith and Law of a Christian/and the subtlety [i. e., reasoning skill] of a 
pagan/and the audacity of a Tartar"). 106 

Peire interests us here, specifically, for a poem that he wrote that calls 
into question the very notion of "judgment." Peire's typical audacity 
reaches new heights, for his interlocutor in this poem is none other than 
God, whom he chastises for condemning some humans to Hell while sav- 
ing others. The poem contrasts the tragie and shameful role that Sainl Peter 
is now constrained to play^discriminating between good and bad, sheep 
and goats — with the hope of universal redemption announced by Saint 
John ("And I, when I ani lifted up from the earth, will draw all people to 
myself "; John 12.32). It is a diatribe, in the name of inclusion, against a 
church that has become nothing if not exclusionary. Peire imagines him- 
self on Judgnient l)ay niaking a case before God and his court for the 
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abolition of judgment: 

I want to begin an unusual poem 

i ! j i I 1 j 1 1 i i ■ 1 b n i i 1 1 1 il o iii i i m 

to him who made mc and fornicd mc Ironi nolhing. 

If he intends to accuse me of anything 

and tries to put me in Hell, 

I shall i oli him, "Lord, mercy, let it not be, 

for I havc tormentcd the wickcd uorld all my ycars, 

so protect me, please, from the torturers." 

1 sh.ill maki- all iris court nian cl 

when they hear my pica, 

for I say he comimls a \vrong toward his own 

if He intends lo dcstroy ilioin and scnd theni to 1 Icll: 

for he who loses what he could win 

bv righls has lack msicad of abnndancc, 

so he should bc kind and generous 

in appointing his dying souls as retainers. 

You should ncvcr rcfusc your gatc, 

for Saint Peter takes great shame by that, 

who is the gatekeeper; but let every soul 

cntcr smiling that wants to enter there, 

for no court is ever quite perfect 

ifonc nian weeps while the othcr langhs: 

so even though you are a sovereign and powerful king, 

if you don't opcn lo us, a complaiiu will bc made to you. 

You ought to disinhcru ihc dcvils, 

and you would :>vt niorc souls and ;; -i thcm more often, 

and the dismhcnlancc would please everybody; 

and you could pardon yourself yourself 

(For all ol mc he would dcstro\ ihcm all, 

smec lhc\ all know he could absoKc himseli.) 

Fail Lord dod. please disinhcrn 

the envious and v 



I do not wish to despair of you, 

rallicr 1 havc in you my good hope 

that you will help mc al my dcalh, 

w hich is why you must save my soul and my body. 

So I shall offer you an attractive choice: 

either I return to where I started on the first day, 

or you pardon me for mv wrongs — 

since I would nol havc commiucd ihcm, il 1 had not 

If I havc harm here and had it in Hell, 

By my faith, it would be a wrong and a sin; 

For I can surely reproach you 
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That for one good thing, I have a thousand times more bad. 

For mercy I beg you, lady Saint Mary, 

T o bc a good guide for us with your son 

So that he will takc ihc fathei and lho childivn 

And put them where Saint John is. 1 "' 

Onjudgment Day, Peire will herald the end of judgment. God is severely 
taken to task; rather than separaUng humankind into the "laughing" and the 
"'weepmg." ! Ic ought inslead iicvcr reiiise 1 lis gate, "but let every soul/enter 
smiling that wants to enter there." Peire's "protect me, please, from the tor- 

turers" indicates that this is a mami u> i lu |tii n <on, a plea onbehalf of 

all the minority and opposition groups of Occitania — -Jews, Muslinis. 
' 11 il i i i i i m i' I i i i t u mze diat in talkin 

to "God" Peire is talking to the deity as envisioned and represented by the 
Church of Rome — a harsh unforgiving deity who would countenance per- 
secution and damnation. The poem aims to replace this "God" with a God 
more akin to the Good of the Cathars, to the Infmite Goodness which w uli 
open arms receives Manfred and "all who turn toward It." The Church of 
Rome has turned Peter into "Peter," a perverse remnant of himself: now he 
holds elosed the gate that ought to swing wide open. 

Peire was not a Cathar (nisofar as w e can identily his Uieological slancc, 
he is most propcrly regarded as an associate of the Spiritual Franciscans). 108 
But he nonetheless borrows from the Cathars their special reverence for 
John, author of the gospel of universal redemption. The poem is m faet 
structured on an opposiliou hclircen Pelet and John between a church that 
"fetters and flays" and one that "forgives"; between an exclusionary and an 
inclusive vision of the community that is to be reekoned as belonging to 
the "church"; between the fraudulent Church of Rome and the true 
church of the true God, the church of those gathered up byjohn. 

It will be helpful to bear in mind this distnu i ion between Peter and John. 
We have seen that Turmeda's confidence m a Chnstian aliernative to the 
Church of Rome, his confidence in a "religion of God" that is noiimig 
other than the padi o( Jestts and of Muhammad, is grounded m his reading oi 
the Gospel ofjohn. We have seen that the Cathars regarded that -anu- gospel 
as the authoritative formulation of their doctrine of universal salvation. This 
»t between "Peter" and "John" reappears as a sort ot~ leitiitotiv in the dis- 
e of Dante's age concermng Chnstian ehallenges to Caitholic orthodoxy. 



Dante Judges the Pope 

If Peire dares judge God's judgment, in Inferno Dante dares judge the 
self-appointed judges, the popes. As will be diseussed, he reserves for the 
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post-Donation popes a special place in Hell, and when visiting there he, a 
layman, assumes the role of a clergyman hearing the pope's confcssion. 
Dante presents himself as a "churchman" — that is, a represcntative of the 
lay community as a whole — endowed with the right to pass judgment on 
the clcrgy. In doing so he turns on its head the claim of papai supporters 
such as Giles of Rome, who had asserted in On Ecclesiastical Power 
(ca. 1301) that "eleries, who are not subject to earthly power, are in a more 
perfect state than laymen." 109 

This is pointedly ironic given that the one pope whom Dante held in 
contenipt more than any other, his arch-enemy Boniface VIII, proclaimed 
in his Papai Bull l 'mim Sanaam (promiilgalcd Nov. 18, I 302) ihat the pope 
can nglnh judgc all luimaiis bui cau himself bc judgcd b\ nouc. Boniface, 
who held the papai office from 1294 until his death in 1303, was the cur- 
rent pope during the time of Dante's fictional journey, which is repre- 
sented as having taken place in 1300. The selva oseura of the Comaly's 
opening is in part to be understood as the "dark wood" of Boniface's 
papacy, in which the most extreme iniaginable deviation from la diritta via, 
the straight path of the apostles, had become a reality. 

For Boniface's Unam Saiitlam proclaims thai ihe pope is the absolute and 
singnlar authority over all things and all people, in matters both rcligious 
and secular. It is probably ihc liigh-watcr mark of hierocralic ilunking in 
the medieval West. Boniface asserts that temporal power (the state) is infe- 
rior, subordinate, and subject to spiritual power (the church); moreover, he 
inststs that no one can gain eternal salvation without the mediation of the 
papacy and its priestly agents: 

Hence we mu I ' < in hc mori I il i i iiuual j r surpasses in 

dismiu and m nobiliu an\ temporal power w'hucvcr. .is spiriiual ihmys -, (. i i" 
pass the temporal. . . .For with truth as our witness, it belongs to spiritual 
power to establish the terrestrial power and to pass judimicnt lf it has not 
been good. Thus is accomplished the prophecy of Jeremias concerning 
the Church and the ecclesiastical power: "Behold to-day I have placed 
you over nations, and over kingdoms' and the rest." Therefore, if the terrestrial 
power err, it will be judgcd b\ the piuliial power; but if a minor spiritual 
power err it w 1 1 1 1 d h\ a snpei i | i i / / 

o j till [i. e. the pope] i rr, i i mu Ih iikljci! ouly b y ( ,"ei/, ,unl nol by iihiu aeeordinst 
to the testinioin >>[ I hc Apostle: "The spinui.il nian |tid;;cth ol" all ihinsp and 
he himself isjuds;ed by no nian" [1 Cor2:15J. . . . Furthcnnore, we declare. 
we proclaim, we define that it is absolutely necessary for salvation that every 
human creature be subject to the Roman Pontiff. 110 

Boniface's conception of papai judgment as absolute and as legtttmatcly 
coercive andjuridical concerning things botb human and divine stands in 
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stark contrast to Marsilius of Padua's restriction of that judgment (which is 
for Marsilius ahvays only judgmcnt m "the first sense," the sharing of 
know lcdgc or diseernnient) to the realin of things divine. 

The Comedy strongly implies that most all of the post-Donation popes 
are among the eternally damned, since one will search in vain to find 
more than a very few in Purgatory or Paradise. This means that we cannot 
accept the argument of Catholic apologists who would tell us that Dante 
revered the papai ofHce in itself, although he may have acknowledged that 
there were from time to time unfit and corrupt holders of that offrce. In fact 
he insists that the office itself was nearly ialally corruptcd with the Donation 
in 314 AD. Or, more precisely, if the authentic uncorrupted papai office — 
which Dante does revere (as he tells us in Inf. XIX, 101) — still exists, it has 
remained for the large part empty since the time of Sylvester, as Peter tells 
Dante in the passaji,c ironi l\ir<uliso Lhat we examined above ("He who on 
earth usurps my place, / my place, my place, which in the Sight/of the Son 
of God is vacant"). Dante rejects the notion that the papai office as con- 
ceived by the Church ofRome is good in itself, for he calls for the radical 
reform of that office, such that the future papacy will have no possessions, 
no property, and no power. If it is true that Dante voices respect for "the 
Church," we need to avoid confusing this with respect for the actual 
Catholic Church of his day. The church that Dante respects, and of which 
all hiinians are members, is a wholly difFerent church than the church that 
"fetters and flays" and that ruled Christendom in Dante's age. 

Dante encounters the post-Donation popes in the third pouch of the 
eighth cirele of Hell, a space designated for simonists (those who buy or sell 
church offices or privileges). He comes upon a landscape of stone, punetu- 
ated by a number of deep round tubes: 

Upon the sides and the bottom I saw 
the livid stonc \jticli\i\ iiill of holes 
all of one size and each was round 

{Inf. XIX, 13-15) 

The stony landscape is a physical pun on the name Pietro, Peter, whom 
('.lirisi called the "rock" upon which would be founded the church. But 
this is a rock "full of holes," indicating the chureh's current state of corrupt 
fragility — not to mention its status as "partial" or incomplete. 

Dante sees protruding from each of the holes the feet (the soles of which 
are covered with flames) and legs of a simomst; the rest of the body is sub- 
merged. The upside-down disposition of the simonists' bodies is a further 
alliisiot t to Peter, w ho is said in the Acts of the Aposdes to have been martyred 
by cruci&don with his hcad tow ard the ground and his feet toward the sky. 
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Dante pauses over one of the tubes and addresses its occupant. We learn 
that this is Pope Nicholas III (who held the office from 1277 to 1280). 
Apparently this particular tube is reserved for popes, the other tubes being 
designated for the holders of other church offices that have been rendered 
corrupt by simony since the time of the Donation. With great derisive 
humor Dante has Nicholas mistake him for Boniface VIII, Dante's arch- 
enemy. Assuming as a matter of course that Hell is Boniface's eternal des- 
tiny (although surprised to see him there already in 1300, three years before 
tb i | m 1 tim i-i 1 i ih i hoki thinks that Boniface has dicd and 

is approaching to takc his placc plantcd hcad-down in the papai orifice. 
Dante addresses Nicholas thus: 

"O wretched soul, whoever you are that, 

planted like a stake, have your upper pan down under!" 

I began, "speak ifyou can." 

/ it\ii sMm////<; lliciv lihe ihcjriiir who lOiijcsscs 
the perjitlious assassin who, after hc is lixcd. 
recalls him in order to dclay his dcath: 
And hc eried, "Are you already standing there, 
n > il id indii ihcrc. B mil i 
by several years the writ has lied to me. 
Are you so quickly s. ari! wiih those syins 
for which you did not fear to takc b\ guik 
the bcauulul lady, and then to do her outrage?" 

(Inf. XIX, 46-57) 

Boniface was still alive at the time of the Comedy's fictional journey 
(although not at the time its composition), so Dante could not show his 
nemesis in Hell without violating the contraet of historical verisimilitude 
that he tries more or less to respect. But he does just as much by announc- 
ing Boniface's future arrival there. 

Dante is standing above Nicholas III "like the friar who confesses / the 
perfidious assassin." The tables have been turned: the pope, who according 
to the dogma of Unam Sanctam j udges all men but is lninsclf judgcd by 
none, is here represented as subject to a higher authority that has been 
assumed In 1 )ante himself khc authority that in the view of the papacy can 
only belong to the elerg) has been slnfted to the layman. Dante is every bit 
as entitled to be called a man of the "church" as are the officially recog- 
nized ecclesiastical authorities. 

That the whole seene is to be taken as one of Dante's "judgment" is 
indicated by a line from the canto's opening verses, "Now must I sound the 
tiTimpct for you!" (XIX, 5). As Singleton comments, "town eriers sounded 
a trumpet to announce their reading of judicial sentences in public; the 
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w ord bere may also suggest the sounding of the angel's trumpet on the Day 
of Judgment." 111 This allusion to the lssue of judgmcnt is reiterated m 
the words with which Dante surrounds the extended denunciation of the 
papacy that he delivers as he stands over Nicholas III (XIX, 90-117): he 
prefaces his remarks by saying, "I do not know if I was overbold, / but I 
answered him in this strain [inclw]'' (XIX, 88—89); and he concludcs b\ 
saying, "and while I sung these notes to him" (XIX, 118). Dante's denun- 
ciation is figurcd as a musical pcrfonnancc, with languagc mcaiit lo bring 
to mind the notions of musical "measure" and "meter" (metro). The oper- 
ative scriptural text is Matthew 7.1-2: "Judge not, that ye be not judged. 
For with whatjudgmenl yc judge. ye shall bejudged: and with what mea- 
sure ye mete, k shall be measured [metietur] to you again." Dante metcs out 
justice to the pope, answering the punitive papacy "measure for measure," 
affirming that Nicholas has been "justly punished" (ben punito XIX, 97). 

With these details Dante helps us see that, even while the canto aims to 
denounce ecclesiastical corruption in general, it aims more specifically to 
reject the theory of the pope's absolute power to judge promulgated by 
Boniface VIII in ( 'nam Sanctam. Like Marsilius ofPadua, Dante insists thai 
religious authorities have no role to play in matters concerning judgmeni 
here on earth. It is the people who rightly hold the power to judge the 
papacy, not vice versa. 

Dante learns from Nicholas III that he is not the only pope to occupy 
the tube. Each time a simonist pope dies, he is shot down into Hell, where 
he crashes headfirst into the feet i t 't pred or, t npin liim lown fui 

ther into the tube and compacting the collection of mashed popes trapped 
below : 

"Bcnc.uh m\ hcad a re the othcrs 

that preceded me in simony, 

inashed down through lho lissnrcs of the rock. 

I shall be thrust down there in my turn 

whcn hc conn-s loi whom I imstook yon 

w hcn 1 pul ni\ sndden qucstton. 

But longer already is the time that 

I have cooked my feet and stood invcrtcd thns 

iliii I li ill i > I i ii I w uh low ii,l 

For after him shall come a lawless shepherd 

from the west, of uglier deeds, 

one fit to cover both him and me." 

{Inf. XIX, 73-84) 

This punishment — one pope after another being jammed into the tube, 
each for a time occupying the "seat" at the tube's opcning — parodies the 
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notion of a papai "chain of succession." And, significantly, it is toward dus 
tube that Beatrice's final thoughts in Paradiso are directed, for the very last 
words that she speaks in the Comedy amount to another insult cast at Peter's 
current pseudo-successors. She tells Dante that first Boniface VIII, then 
Clement V (1305—1314) will be thrust and crammed into the papai orifice: 

"But not for long shall God then suffer him [i.e., Clement V] 
in the holy ofiicc: ioi he sli.ill be ibrusi down 
Where Simon Magus is for his deserts, 

And shall m iK Inn ofAl [i Lioi i 111] ;o dccper still." 

(Par. XXX, 145-148) 

Beatrice's final speech-act is this acerbic depiction of the arch-villaiii 
Boniface VIII's being "stuffed" in the "Unholy See" that awaits the 
simonist popes. For those readers who may have been awaiting an ultiniatc 
theological revelation in Beatrice's elosing utterance this may seem anticli- 
maetie. But it indicates the extent to which Paradiso, which can be said to 
offer a transeendent and supernatural perspective on reality, is always at the 
same time at the service of Dante's earthly political concerns. 

If in Inferno XIX, Dante represents the real popes of his age as justly pun- 
ished walh cicrna] damiialion, in Pmvtitory IX hc presents an ideal inuiiic of 
the papacy, as it w as before the Donation of Constantine and as it shall be 
consequent to the restoration of the Global Empire. 112 There Dante and 
Vmul pass ironi *"aiitepurgatory" — the lower slopes of the mountain — up a 
clifFto where they now stand at the gate of Purgatory proper. The gate to 
Purgatory proper is St. Peter's gate, as we will soon learn: 

I saw a gate, with three steps beneath 

for going np to it. ofdiiicreni colors, 

and a warder who as yet spoke not a word. 

And as I looked nrore and more intently 

I saw that he was seated upon the topmost step, 

and in his face he was such that I endured it not. 

In his hand he had a suoid \uiid <padd\, n.iked. 

which so reflected the rays on us, 

that oilen in vain I directed my eyes upon it. 

(Purg. IX, 76-84) 

This "warder" or gatekeeper of St. Peter's gate, w ith his simple clothing the 
color of "ashes, or earth that is dug out dry" (Purg. IX, 115), represents the 
pope as he should be, as he will be after the establishment of Monarch) : 
without possessions and property and without power in the temporal 
spliere." 3 The "salvation policy" of such a pope will be guided by the 
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prmciplc of mckision rathcr thau cxclusioi) (spcaking of thc kcys to Heaven 
hc says: "From Peter I hold them, and he told me to err / rather in open- 
ing than in keeping shut" (Purg. IX, 127-128). Most significantly, this ideal 
pope holds in his hand one sword (una spadd), not two, for the church had 
traditionalh claimcd to hold both Icmporal and spiritual powcr. iii>urcd by 
irs holding two swords. In Unam Sanctam, for instance, Boniface VIII had 
said this: "We are informcd by thc icxts ofthc gospcls that in this Church 
and in its power are two swords; namely, the spiritual and the temporal. 
For when the Apostles say: 'Behold, here are two swords' [Lk. 22:38] that 
is to say, in the Church, since the Apostles were speaking, the Lord did not 
rcply that there were too many, but sufficient." But in Monarchy Dante 
forcefully denies that the two swords mentioned in Luke have anylhing to 
do with a doctrine of temporal and spiritual powcr." 4 Here in Paiyulory, 
the ideal papacy's one sword signifies that its authority as Christ's vicar is 
rcstuctcd solcly to thc sphcrc of spiritual things. 



The Spiritual Fi 

Probably thc most mnucntial late medieval dissidents, m terms of their 
direct impaet on Dante, were the "radical" or "extremist" Franciscans 
known as the Spirituals. Dante had very elose ties to certain importaiit 
Spinttials — so elose that lt is not beyond question to consider him among 
their number. We have seen in part I that in his youth Dante studied at the 
Cathcdral School of Santa Croce in Florence, where the major Spiritual 
intellectual Pier Olivi was a preeminent presence. Many of the Comedy's 
most strident views are consonant with the Spirituals' central teachings — 
particularly the notion of the present-day Church of Rome as the Great 
Whore ofBabylon, "the camalis meretrix, the synagogue of Satan which will 
be destroyed in the third status, as the Jewish Synagogue in the second, 
whereas the ecelesia spiritualis will reign until the end of the world."" 1 
Fundamental to both the Comedy and the Spirituals is the prophetic or 
apocalyptic vision (generally indebted to the twelfth-century Calabrian 
visionary |oachim oiTiorc's 'l niiitanan vicw of history as marked by three 
ages, corresponding to the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit; see part I) of a new 
histoncal aye in which thc church. and nidccd sjobal socictv as a wholc, wouid 
be radically transformed for the better. Dante's enigmatic prophecies — 
the Veltro of Inferno I, the 515 (which for Dante funetions as the antitype of 
Revelation's 666) of Pura. XXXIII — and the apocalyptic pageantry that 
predommates at the end of Purgatory would not have seerned uniamiliar to 
the Spirituals, who placed special emphasis on John's Apocalypse. We can 
also see Dante's support for the cause of the Spirituals in the identity of 
the very first histoncal ngure whom hc encounters on the margins of 
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Hell — Pope Celestine V, a saintly herniit, hailed by the Spirituals as the 
Aiii'L'lu Pope, he whose papacy would signal the age of the ecclesia spiritu- 
alis but who dashed these great hopes when he abdicated the papai office 
after just five months. Dante's manifest disgust at Celestine for his "great 
refusal" (his cow ardbj failure to take part in the struggle to reform the cor- 
rapt church) indicates that Dante, too, had placed a great deal of hope in 
him. One can also point to various popular verses of Spiritual provenanec. 
written in the decades following Dante's death, that share Dante's hope for 
Empire and his penchant for expressing this hope in the framework of 
JoacliimiMii. ( .ijic of ihcsc Impcnalist-Joacliite poems ends by citing a line 
h ini] Dante, "e vero frutto vena dopo '\fwre" ("and good fruit shall conu 
after the flower"; Par. XXVII, 148). This poem's mid-fourteenth-century 
author understood 1 >aiitc"s liorc as an miiiiistakablc rcfcrcncc to Joachim of 

But what is pertinent for our purposes is the Spiritual Franciscans' 
relatively positive attitude toward "infidels" in general and Muslims in par- 
ticular. If in some cases, such as for Olivi himself, this means the 
Christianization of the globe (although a Christianization for which 
St. Francis is the exemplar), in other cases what is envisioned is a post- 
Christian "religion of the Spirit." And, m any case, the envisioned global 
ecumenicalism is not predicated on an increased world domination by the 
Western powers-that-be. It is, rather, the aftermath of the destruction of 
those powers. 

Saint Francis of Assisi is usually thought of as one who, troubled by the 
church's ever-increasing devotion to wealth and luxury, preached the 
return to the simple life of poverty practiced by Christ and the apostles. 
This is certainly true, and indeed much of the effort of the Spirituals was 
directed toward reforming the Franciscan order, which in their view had 
deviated from Francis's rule of poverty. But, as Giulio Basetti Sani has 
shown, Francis's project to reform the lives of the clergy was part of a more 
fundamental project: the cvan^clization of Muslims. This evangelization 
would be accomplished not by foree, not by dispute, not by logic or dialec- 
tic or even rhetoric, but only by example. Only models of Christ -like 
praetice — humility, compassion, pacifism, love — will bring about the 
global eonversion to Christianity. Francis's project of clerical reform is the 
first step in providing the non-Christian world proper examples of 
Christian life. 

The primary charaeteristie of those who imitate Christ is nonviolence, 
even to the point of suffering martyrdom. Hence Francis desired to 
journey to the lands of the "Saracens," not to preach the Gospel there but 
m a sense to embody it, ultimately by meeting his death there. He did 
not go to the Holy Lands to kill but rather to be killed. The 
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non-Christians to Christianity will come about, not through .s dcploymciit 
nor even a display of strength, but only through a display ofweakiiess. 

Of course the missionary project of converting "infidels" is unpalatable 
to us, for it is, in our eyes, a kind of intolerant religious imperialism, moti- 
vated by the assumption that the salvation of non-Christian souls depends 
on their becoming Christian. But in passing judgment on Francis's project 
we ought to consider its historical context. This was the age of Crusades, 
the mobilization of European material force to take, through violence, pos- 
session ofjerusalem and the Holy Lands. In 1215 Francis, in the days just 
prior to the Fourth Lateran Council, pleaded with Pope Innocent III, beg- 
ging bini not to proclaim a new crusade. His pleas were to no avail, how- 
ever, as the centerpiece of the niajor decree of that council was a detailed 
set of legislation compelling Christendom to wage total war against Islam. 
Francis's whole life project, including even the establishment of his mendi- 
cant order with its vow of poverty, was directed toward providing a non- 
violent alternative to the Crusades. As Sani says: 

Francis undcrstood that Christ's victory had not been accomplished by the 

1 i ! I l h i i i 1 ! II | ii ii i ii 

His own sacrcd l'etson. . . .Francis could nol undcistand why his contcm- 
porary Christians. . .were afraid of Islam. "Lovc your enemies, do good to 
those who hate you" was a commandment that they shonld pnl in practicc 
with respect to Muslims. The Crusades had appcalcd, in the name of Christ, 
to physical force to combat physical force. People thoughl that by blcssmg 
swords (which were shipi 1 lil ro n >\ ! oral n hiclds, helmets, 

and bicastplatcs w uh the unage ol the ( "ross. the\ had changcd the nattire of 
ll i i i i ii i i i i I ini 1 that Lilin i Muslim in tl name of Christ 

was not a "homicidc" hiu a "malicidc." Foi Sainl Francis, on the otherhand, 
it was the murder of a "brother" for whom ( linst had spillcd His blood, 
even if the Muslim did not yet understand this divine love. 117 

Francis was utterly opposed to the notion that the leaders of Christciidoin 
had the right or the duty to take political possession of the Holy Lands. 
Drawing upon a passage from the New Testament ("For the Lord's sake 
accept the authority of every human institution, whether of the emperor as 
supreme, or of governors, as sent by him to punish those who do wrong and 
to praise those who do right" [1 Peter 2.13-14]), Francis tauglil his iollow crs 
that, when finding themselves in Islamic territories, they ought to humbly 
submit to the authority of Muslim rulers and respect their right, as God- 
given, to rule over their own lands. ,1H This subiiiission to the goycniing 
Islamic aiillioniics would ltseli be a inajor eleinciil ol the linitation of Christ. 
Saint Francis was, as Sani remarks, interested not only in the salvation of 
Christian souls "but especially those of the 'Saracens,' to whom it was his 
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duty to bring words of peace, with the aim of the universal reconciliation 

of brothcrs." 1 |y And a key point here is that he was interested in the welfare 
of Muslims' souls, not in their land. 

Sani offers an intriguing suggestion concerning the extraordinary fact 
that, in the sunimer of 1216, Francis convinced Pope Honorious III (who 
had just been elected that July) to proclaim that a plenary indulgence would 
be granted to all pilgrims to the little chapel of Portiuncula, a few miles 
froin Assisi, the placc whcrc Francis had ioundcd his ( )rdcr oiT'riars Minor. 
A plenary indulgence exempts one from all temporal punishment (time 
spent in Purgatory) for all sins that one has ever committcd up 10 duit point 
in one's life. This was extraordinary, since a plenai indulg tn was among 
the rarest of privileges, normally reserved for very special purposes and very 
special places — such as the Holy Sepulcher in Jerusalem or St. Peter's in 
Roinc. Mosi nolably, a plenary indulgence liad been granted the prcvious 
year, by decree of the Fourth Lateran Council, to those who would iund 
and/or participate in the Fifth Crusade, which, with the aim of conqucring 
Jerusalem, was seheduled to commence from Brmdisi onjune 1, 1217. The 
efieci oi Francis's gaining for his little chapel m Umbria the privileges nor- 
malh associated with pilgnmage or crusade to Jerusalem was potcntiallv 
profound — although this possibilily w as perhaps unnoticed by Honorious III. 
For Francis, in offering an alternative way to gam a plenary indulgence, had 
in effect devalued one of the major "payoffs" that the church offered as an 
enticement to erusaders. In a subtle lashion, Francis was tclhng warriors and 
pilgrinis to turn their baeks on the so-called Holy Land. And Francis was 
tclhng llieni that the "land" on which they should focus their desire should 
be a simple, insiginilcant. unreniarkable village near Assisi. Thus they 
would come to see that what matters is not the land that one covets but the 
welfare of one's soul. Setting up his native territory as the prime focus of 
pilgriinage was for Francis an act of "re-orientation": shifting the "Orient" 
from Palestine to Italy. (Dante seems to have understood this "re-orienta- 
tion," for in Paradiso XI he has Aquinas say the following about Francis's 
native town of Assisi [which was usually called "Ascesi" in Dante's 
Tuscan]: "Therefore let him who talks of this place / not say 'Ascesi,' 
which would be to speak short, / but 'Orient,' if he would name lt 
rightly"; Par. XI, 52-54). By making the "Orient" more a state of mind 
than a speciiic place, or, insofar as it is a place, making that place mo\ eable 
and in one's own backyard, Francis aims to cure Europe of its obsessive 
desire to gain possession of the physical territory that we now call the 
Middle East. For Francis, the entire carth is sacred (as his famous ecologi- 
cal manifesto, the "Canticle of the Sun," so joyfully expresses) but no par- 
ticular land is especially "holy." Following the "re-Orientation" proposed 
by Francis, those who would still insist on iightmg for control of Jerusalem 
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would bc cxposcd as participants in an enterprise that was nothing more 
than an attemptcd land-grab.'- ' 

li \vc can iault Prancis lor ihinking that his mission was to turn Muslims 
into Christians, wc can also acknowledge that his attitude of love, rcspcct, 
and compassion for and humble submission to Muslims sowed the seeds of 
a "post-Christian," universalist ecumenicalism that later emerged as one 
possible development of the Spiritual Franciscan tradition. 

The Spiritual Franciscans (like tnany such appellations, this name is a 
convenient label for a variety of disparate movements and tendencies) are 
defined by their iollow ing Joachim of Fiore in looking forward to a third 
age of human history, the Age of the Spirit, an age that would develop 
from but to some degree surpass the previous two ages (the Age of the 
Father, the religion of which is Judaism, and the age of the Son, the reli- 
gion of which is Christianity). Joachim divided the history of revclation 
into three rather than two periods. For Joachim, there was not siniply an 
Old Law (centered around the writings of Moses) and a New La w (ecn 
tered around the Gospels concerning Christ); rather, taking the historical 
logic of the Trinity more seriously than does orthodox Catholicisin, 
Joachim prophcsicd a itiiurc chspcnsation ihat onc niight call a "New New 
Law." The Spiritual Franciscans' freely adopting this Joachite scheme is 
what makcs thcm "Spirituals." What makes them "Franciscans" is their 
maintaining that this Age of the Spirit is inaugurated or adumbrated by, or 
in some sense associated with, Saint Francis of Assisi. In its more radic.il for- 
mulations, the doctrine of some Spirituals amounted to a "de-centering" of 
Christ: He was 110 longcr the be-all and end-all, the center of history, the 
last word in matters concerning salvation. 

This notion of a coming new, post-Christian dispensation that would 
surpass the present order of things was of course received by the church as 
a great danger, and is the reason why certain Spirituals were pursued by the 
liiquisition and deemed to be hereties. The "moderate" Spirituals, as 
Marjonc Rccvcs cxplains, tned to protect thcnisclvcs by insisting ihat ihc 
Age of the Spirit was at the same time the age of Christ's Second Coming, 
to be followed by his Third Coming at the end of time: 



1 li i u, 'i m hl I di i 'i n ili i i 1 mi ili j ! (i i w is that the life 
ofthc liiuitc uoul ihc pasi. h wa n icl i tu u i d 

life of the first Apostlcs ihat thc\ cwpcctcd as the CR-alim; ol the life of new 
apostles. It was llns elaiin. which so easih passed into aiToiyncc, which most 
shockcd .md oii'ended ihe oithodo.v A;;ain and agani in Iiic|iiisiloiial procecd 
i i ii i | i than Ch md t i ili » m niajor 

i ii unsl them. Thus th iost tinpal i iri oftlie J Innnst vi 
was the claini that the tnttire could transeend the past. . . .Perhaps it was an 
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oidancc ol" thc extrcme consequences of this logic that led 
Spiritual Franciscans to tr\ to conibinc laith in thc liitnrc with a special devo- 
tion to the Person of Christ, and to Snd the focus ol this combination in thc 
life of St. Francis. The leap forward into the future was madc possiblc by 
Joachrm's doclnnc ol thc Third Airc with its niorc abtiiidanl ontpouring of 
h [ i i m i h i i I i i m iM hcrc was a great 

mphasi u il Christ. Th utlr of these groups seems 

niorc dirccth ( Ihristoccnliic ihan that ol |oachini. Bui still thc tole of Francis 
is not simply that of imitating the earthly life of Christ as closely as possible: it 
is to be conformed to Christ in ordei that at the opening of the Third Age 
Francis mrght stand as Christ had stood al thc cmssini; froni thc First into the 
Second. The fusion oftheirown emphasis upon < Tiri-i with [oachini's «n thc 
Spirit is besi seen in thcir conccpl of thc thrcc Advcnts of Christ, with Francis 
embodying the Second, and the orthodox Second Advent becoming the 
Third at end of history. 121 

As seen in part I, the notion of Christ's Second Corning as marking, not the 
end of time and the Lastjudgment, but rather the inauguration of a lengthy 
period of peace on earth in which the church would be "spiritual" rather 
than "carnal," is a key element of the Olivi-inspired Spiritual teachtngs to 
which Dante was exposed in his youth as a student at Santa Croce. 

Dante's apocalyptic seenario, alluded to throughout the Comedy and 
formally presented in Purgatory XXXII and XXXIII, follows Olivi's in a 
key respect: as David Burr says, Olivi envisions that "continued decay of 
the church will lead to rule by a pseudopope who, with the aid of secular 
authority, will support a carnal version of Christianity." 122 This notion of a 
inaliiUKuil alliancc of the papacy and a secular ruler is based on Revelation's 
reference to "the great whore who is seated on many waters, with whom 
thc kmgs of the earth have committed fornication" (Rev. 17.1—2). The 
notion was appealing to Dante, for the chief opponents of empire were the 
"national" rulers (especially the French kings) and the popes, who, each 
having their own reasons to resist subjecting themselves to a higher politi- 
cal authority, joined together in common cause against the claims of the 
emperor. In Purgatory XXXII Dante represents the papacy as an "ungirt 
harlot" fornicating with a "giant," represenimg thc kmgs of France: 

Scctirc. Irkc a fortress on a high mountain, 

there appeared to me an ungirt harlot, 

sitting upon it, with eyes quick to rove around. 

And, as if in order that she should not be taken from hina, 

I saw standing at her side a giant, 

and they kissed each other again and asyin. 

(Purg, XXXII, 148-153) 
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For Dante, this alliance of pseudo-pope and secular king will, si 

the near future, be defeated b\ the global Monarch, represented somew hat 

enigmatically as a "Five Hundred, Ten, and Five": 

"For I see surcly, and ihciciorc 1 tell ofit, 

stars already close at hand, secure from all check 

and hmdrancc, that shall bring us a timc 
wherein a Five Hundred, Ten, and Five 
sent by God, shall -Lu ih c ihicvish wonian |i.c. ihc papacv] 
with thal giant [i. c, the Frcnch rovall\ | «lio sins with hcr." 
(Purg. XXXIII, 40-45) 

It is less important to identify a precise historical referent for this 515 than 
to recognize that, as a version of the 666 of Revelation, it funetions to 
show that in this part of Purgatory, Dante is writing his version of John's 
Apocalypse. And, like Apocalypse for ihc Spintuals, who, as Burr remarks, 
envisioned a seenario that was "apocalyptic without being notably esehato- 
logical," Apocalypse for Dante does not mean "last things," the end of 
time, the Icniiination of human history on earth, but, rather, it means a 
fundamental ameHoration of life on earth. 123 The outeome of Apocalypse 
for Dante will be, to use Olivi's words from his commentary on 
Apocalypse, that "a certain new world or new church will then seem to 
have been formed, the old having been rejected, just as in Christ's first 
advent a new church was formed, the synagogue having been rejected." 124 
For Olivi, as for many of the Spirituals, the new church that will be 
formed after Apocalypse will be a universal Christian Church — that is, 
there will be a universal conversion of all peoples of all faiths to 
Chnstiamty. This universal conversion, as Burr says, 

w lll be shaped by opposition to evangelical renewal within the church. Just 
as the apostles, seeing the hostility they aroused within Judaism, direeted 
iheii niissionan elloris pninaiih at ihc (lentilcs and onl\ -.econd.inly at the 
Jews, so the spiritual urai L lx '-. tri e Spiritual Franciscans] . . . .seeing the same 
opposition within the Latin church, will nun lo ihc Clrecks, Muslims, 
Mongols, and Jews. . . .Olivi draws a parallel between the transition from 
svnagoguc lo church in the fusi ccintin and the liansiuon under way in his 
own. One possible result of universal conversion is that the capital of 
Chn idom m m te Ironi I >m >J u len Oh\ not insislenl on 
the matter, since he sees no elear indication ofit in Scripture, yet the idea 
obviously inakes -.ense lo lilin. Why? Thcn: is rcason to suspect that he sees 
u at leasi pariK as a judgment on Rome, but that is not what he actually says. 
Instead he evokes the ebb and flow of Christian history. The apostles 
preached first to the Jews, then turned to the (Icntiles atier the |cws rejected 
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thcm. Spiritual prcachcrs of thc third a;;c. rc-jcctcd by lcadcrs of the carnal 
Western church, will uini lo die (uceks, Muslims, Tartars, and finally 
Jews. . . .Moreover, in an age of universal eonversion. iiiovin;; ihe eapital to 
Jerusalem would i leei > i !n I i il u Olivi su i ihit the [Age of 
the Spirit] will see a sublin l'' \ lount Zion. "Nor would 

t i 1 1 i i i iiil j I i i iii, i h o i.i I i exalted over all 

other places at that time especiall) inview of the faet thal the highest rulers 
of die world will lind ihal plaee nioio suitable lbr ihe eonversion and laler 
the governance of the \\h( I uli i it is di i pin il eenler oidhe 

habitable world." Thus the shift to Jerusalem would nnply not merely a 
return to thc orisinal ecntci of Chrisiianiu. bui ihe proiircssivc advance of 
eonversion. Rome was a convenient eapital in thc second age, when 
Chiisliamly was essentially a Mediterranean and northern European 
phenomenon; in the third age of universal eonversion, howevcr, as the 
!;eo!rraplncal eenier ol Cliiistianiu slnlts casi, it would be sensible fbr thc 
eapital lo iollow it. seiilini; m J cm salem, which- -( >li\ i niiidn nole, poin uni; 
to a contempoi r\ / imiii ih i ] n i il center of the world. 125 



Olivi's suggestion of a global Christianity centered in Jerusalem is not a 
pl n lo A i n | ou i np i Usm. In faet Olivi's notion ofmoving the 
church from Rome to Jerusalem is a matter of disassociaunp, CliriMianiiv 
from Euro-ethnocentrism. If for Olivi the post-Apocalyptic world will be 
entirely "Christian," this will not rcsult u mi tln . icrmzation of the 
world bui rather from ihe Oncnlalizalioii ol Clinstiainiy. If thc Clinslian 
Church shifts its center to Jerusalem, it will not be in the aftermath of a suc- 
cessful Crusade, by means of which the Church of Rome and its secular 
European allies will have taken up power in the Orient. This cannot pos- 
sibly be the seenario, for the Church of Rome and the secular powers of 
Europe will have been destroyed. Thc Christianization of Jerusalem will 
not be a matter of the present Church's coming to even greater power but 
rather of its passing away. Olivi and bis followers imagine the third church 
not as the Church of Rome become a universal, global power but as a 
church marked by what we have called the weakness of Francis: "As for the 
'third church,' they saw this mainly in terms of the viri spirituales, the true 
sons of Francis who would constitute it in poverty, humility, and gentle- 
ness on the ruin of all other churches." 126 

One of the recurring themes of some Spirituals is that few or virtually 
none of those who presently call themselves Christians will survive the 
apocalyptic shift to the Age of the Spirit. If the third church will continue 
to be called "Christian," this is because at the hcart of all religions is a gen- 
uine Christian content, which will be carried over into the new age, w hile 
the external iorinal. nistitiitioiial, and ecclcsiastical trappniiy of the various 
particular religions will be jettisoned. Of those who now call themselves 
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Christians, only the Spirituals themselves will enjoy the newworld order of 
the fiiture. But they will not be alone; rather, they will be joined by new 
Christians, a world community of the virtuous culled from among those 
who in the present, pre-Apocalyptic world are called Muslims, Jews, 
Tartars, etc. As Dominique Urvoy explains, the niissioiian project of the 
Spirituals is not a matter on converting infidels to Christianity in its current 
form, not merely a matter of increasing the membership rolls of the Church 
ofRome; instead it involves a transformation of Christianity itself: 

This conversion is never envisioned as the passage from one religion to 
another, but as acccss to the "genuinc" religion. the onc that "distills the 
truth" from th i religion oi lu i n >nl rejecis ih mal lesiasii il 

aspects. The idea can take the shape of a genuine Christianity which is nour- 
ished by the imicr substance ol ihc olhci religions. Thus the Majorcan 
Bartolome Jancessius, in the middlc o! ihc iounccnlh century. . .thought 
that during the time of the coming o! ihc Antichi isi ( 'lu lsiians would be so 
pcrvcrlcd that they would never be able to convert. The Church [in the Age 
of the SpiritJ would thus of necessity be consliuucJ by Jews, Muslims, and 
pagans who would bccoiiK t 'hiT.li.ins alici ihc dcalh oi ihc Aiilichnsi. Bui 
liiorc gcncralh . ihc idea was that the new religion would be the "religion ol" 
God," without any more precise details. 127 

In trying to understand what was intended by the notion of an eedesia spir- 
itualis, we should bear in mind that, to the medieval mind, this would nec- 
essarily connote the distinetion between the "letter" and the "spirit." For 
the Spirituals, the notion of "the church" is to be understood "spiritually" 
(l.e., nietaphoncally) not "literally." Those persons who literally belong to 
the Christian Church (such as the pope, the cardinals, and the clcn;y; ihc 
congregation of pious worshippers and donors; professed believers, etc.) are 
not necessarily the real members of the church. Conversely, the real church 
may well include multitudes who are not, literally speakmg, "Clinslians." 
Lacniliy speakiiig, the new "religion of God" will not be a church. It will 
be, rather, the idea or notion of a umversally accessible "Church of 
God" — a church with neither walls nor institutions. 

The idea of a religion whose content is the inner substance of the vari- 
ous other specific religions is, as we saw near the beginning of part II, one 
of the fundamental ideas of Islam. Urvoy sees the Franciscan Turmeda's 
conversion to Islam in this light: it was less about rejecting one set of doc- 
trines for an alternate set, but rather was motivated by his rejecting all 
purely institutional or formal aspects of religion. Turmeda's "adoption of 
Islam was due solely to the faet that this religion is a 'community' struc- 
tured by rites but without any hierarchy or ecclesiastical authority that 
could rigidify it." 128 Urvoy, who speaks of Islam as "a silent, nidirectly 
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inflncntial partner" iri the development of the resistance discourses of the 
dissident Clhristiau nnnontics of Etiropc, is suggesting that the "'rcligion of 
the Spirit" of the Third Age was, for some Spirituals, Islam, or an 
Islamicized version of Christianity — that some Spirituals saw in Islam ihcir 
own ideal of a "religion without a church." 129 An inlcrcsting casc is that of 
the mid-fifteenth-century Franciscan Fray Alfonso de Mella, an accused 
heretic who was foreed to take refuge in the Muslim territory of the south- 
ern [berian Peninsula. Muslims, says Fray Alfonso, "believe in one sole true 
God, creator of the heavens and the earth, Whom they worship with great 
fnth. fcar, huinility, reverence, and devotion, and Whom they honor with 
their words and deeds. And may it please heaven that those who call them- 
selves Christians would fear Him, adore Him, and honor Him with as 
much reverence and fear." 130 Moreover, since Muslims believe in Christ 
and greatly honor him, we must recognize that God is not the God of 
Christians but the God of "all those who believe in Him with reetitude and 
who accomplish His commandnicnts through appropriate deeds." 131 An 
interesting counter-case is Dante's contemporary and fellow Florciiunc. 
Riccoldo da Monte Croce, a Dominican friar from the church of Santa 
Maria Novella. Riccoldo's Libei Peregrinationis combines an account of the 
several months that he spent in Baghdad (acl iutcrioni, as he says, "in the 
heart" of Muslim territory) in 1291 with praise of Muslims (who, says 
Riccoldo, arc notable for "their application to study, their devotion in 
prayer, their compassion toward the poor, their veneration for the name of 
God, the prophets, and holy places, their moral scriousncss. ilicir aiTability 
toward strangers, and their fellowship and love for one another") and vehe- 
ment scorn for Islam (which he attaeks on the grounds that it is "liberal, 
confused, obseure, mendacious, irrational, and violent"). 132 In calling Islam 
overly "liberal" {larga), Riccoldo means that the way to salvation as con- 
ceived in Islam is too wide open, not sufficiently narrow: "[Their Law] is 
liberal. . . [and] contrary to the rule of the greatest, most sublime philoso- 
pher, Christ, who said 'Narrow is the way that leads to life, ete' For them 
there is nothing necessary for sah atiott other lliaii saymg, 'There is no God 
but God and Muhammad is the messenger of God.' For Saracens generally 
maintain that whoever says this single phrase will be saved. . . .Thtts dicir 
Law is broad [larga], and the devil cleverly provided it: for those who do 
not want to take the narrow way [viain strietam] to aseend to beatitude, he 
prepared the broad way [viam largam] to lead them to Gehenna [i. e., 
Hell]." 133 For Riccoldo, Christianity's "narrowness" recommends in its 
favor, while Islam's "liberality" recommends against it: Islam's tendeney in 
the direetion of universal salvation proves that it is wrong, since the truth 
is that salvation is difficult to attain, and reserved only for a few — and only 
for Christians. 
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Salvation, for some of the Spirituals, was by no means a possibility 
reserved exclusively for Christians. This was most often taught by those on 
the radical margins, by popular movements the members of which were 
not Franciscans but who believed Olivi's teachings and were as likely to be 
women as men. Among the remarkable Spirituals was the Occitan woman 
Na Prous Boneta de Montpellier. As Reeves describes it, 

hcr confcssion of 1325 shows a straiiijc. lll-assortcd i]iixliirc of Catharism and 
Joachimism, but its chief emphasis is on the new era of history jusi bcsrin- 
ning. To usher this in, the Holy Spirit must be incarnate, undergo passion 
and death, and rise again. This second Crucifhdon was being accomplished 
in the condemnation of Olivi's works and the persecution of Prous herself. 
For she had been chosen to be the abode of the Trinity and the giver of the 
Holy Spirit to the world. Whoever believed the writings of Olivi and the 
words of Prous would be baptized with the Holy Spirit. 134 

Responding to the Inquisition in 1326 as she was about to be burned to 
death (just a few years after Dante's death), Na Prous openly proclaimed 
that "Christian, Hebrew, and Saracen [i. e., Muslim] men and women, no 
matter what state they are in, will all be saved — provided that they believe 
in the operation of the Holy Spirit." 135 One mighi 'i . t iba lln ■ ord 
were ofFered not without reference to some well-known events of just a 
few years before: in 1320 several thousand "shepherds" (pastouroux or pas- 
lorcllli) from Northern France, stirred up into a frenzy of hate against ihc 
Muslims of Andalusia, set out on "the Shepherd's Crusade" to reclaim 
Ibcna ior Chrisicndoin; aloni", the way, as they passed through Na Prous's 
i i ol'< itania nd llicn inti italoni ld Al >n I 1 i i ' 

hundreds of Jews. 

A few decades earlier, a Milanese noblewoman named Guglielma 
(d. 1282) bccamc notcwortliy for hcr remarkable icminist varialion of ihc 
Spiritual tcachniiv Following hcr death, her sect developed through the 
work of her disciples, a woman named Manfreda (cousin of Matteo 
Visconti, the head of Milan 's ruling dynasty) and a man named Andrcas 
Saramita, both of whom were burned by the Inquisition in 1300: 

The main teria i Muifu I n I i mt.i > on [uii unambiguous they 
declared that, as the Word had been incarnate in a Man, so the Holy Spirit 
had beconre incarnate in a w oman < ui.yiclma. She, too, would rise Ironi the 
dead. aseend into heaven in the sighl ol hcr disciples. and send upon thenr 
ihc I loh Spirit as lonirucs ol llamc Once niore ihc extienie nnplication is 
worked out: all authority has now di parti d froi i th i i ring ecclesiastical 
hicrarchv and Bonitace VIII is no true pope. Once more the new spiritual 
roles are allotted, this tinre to wonren, for Manfreda wali be the new pope 
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and her cardinals will be women. She will baptize Jews, Saracens, and all 
other rnlidcls, entering into peaceable possession of the Holy See. 136 

Asyin, there is the notion here that "the new pope," the papacy such as it 
will be in the Age of the Spirit, will work to include rather than to exclude: 
its task will be to welcome as "insiders" all those whom the Church of 
Rome has persecuted as "outsiders." 



Pentecost and the Eternal Gospel 

The Spirituals are not so named simply because they urge a more 
■'spiritual" (asccdc) life than do other more worldly members of the 
Catholic clergy (or other more worldly members of the Franciscan order), 
but rather because they tend to shift the center of revelatory gravity away 
from Christ and on to the Spirit. 

What does it mean to stibstitute, as Na Prous does, belief in the Spirit 
for belief in Christ as the prerequisite to salvation? What is the essential 
signification of the Spirit? 

The Spirit, in the medieval tradition, is inseparable from the question of 
cultural diversity that is at the core of Na Prous's proclamation. For the Spirit 
is above all else associated with the miraculous interlinguistic and intercul- 
tural communication that took place, according to the Acts of the Apostles, 
when all the apostles had come togcilicr to cclcbraic the festival of Pentecost: 

When the day of Pentecost had come, they were all together in one place. 
And suddenly from heaven there came a sound like the rush of a violent 
wmd. and H lilled the entire honse whciv they were suling. I )ividcd longucs. 
as of fire, appeated ;im«i» them, and a tongue rested on each of them. All of 
them were filled with the Holy Spirit and began to speak in other languagcs. 
as the Spirit gave them ability. Now, there were devout Jews from every 
iii n ! i ] [ I uid i id the crowd gath 

ered and w 1 i li i rd thei lg in I lu n livi 

language of each Amazed and astonished, they asked, "Are not all these who 
i i' ' i i ul n ui I how is it that we hear, each of us, in our own 

native language: l'.irlhrans Medes. Elaimtes, and residents of Mesopotamia. 
Judea and Cappadocia. Pontus and Asia. l'hivgia and Paniplivlia Egypt anu 
the parts ofLibya belonging to Cyrene, and visitors ironi Rome, bothjews 
and proselytes, Cretans and Arabs — in our own languages we hear them 
speakmg ahotit ( Jod's deeds of power." All were amazed and perplexed, say- 
ing to one another, "What does tlns mean?" (Acts 2.1-2.12) 

l'liis lengthy enumeration of geographical communities and place-names 
einphasizes the notions of linguistic, ethnic and cultural diversity that, for 
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nicdievals, are always among the 1 lok Spirit's primar} connotations. Above 
all, the Spirit bridges the gap between self and other, between "us" and 
"them." The Spirit grants the self the gift of "otherness": the power to speak 
to others, but also to speak as an other, to put oneself in another's place. 

The miracle of Pentecost is founded on the idea that the Word is not the 
exclusive property of any one linguistic or ethnic community. As 
Alexandre Leupin says: "Turning back to the Pentecost, we see that the 
faithful are surprised not only by the miracle of speaking a language that 
one does not know; it is also a matter of the miracle's effect: the notion of 
a sacred language is destroyed, as all hierarchy of languages dissolves. Every 
language is capable of revelation, not just Hebrew alone." 137 It is this very 
sort of anti-ethnocentrism, this de-emphasis on the absolute necessity of 
"one's own" (one's own religion, language, nation, gender, social status) 
that resounds in Na Prous's words, which one might take as a manifesto of 
the Spiritual movement. We are saved by a "belief in the Spirit" — which is 
to say by our belief in the salvation of others. 

The Spirituals are most frequently presented as one faction in a dispute, 
internal to the Franciscan order, concerning the degree to which elergy 
ought to follow Francis's rule of poverty. This is undoubtedly correct, but 
a more essential project envisioned by at least some of the most radical 
iino;i:>, them was a revision of the very notion of "the church" — nothing 
less than the invention of a new religion. But regardless of their actual pro- 
ject, what matters for us are the conceptions of that project with which 
Dante would have becn fiinuliar. 

One of these conceptions involved the founding of a "post-Christian" 
religion of the Spirit. This project. hardly claiidcsiine, m fiict attracted a 
great deal of attention. Jean de Meun's Romance of the Rose, the most pop- 
ular literary work of the late Middle Ages (a work which Dante himself 
rendered into Italian, under the title II Fiore), indicates that the conflict 
between Spirituals and the orthodox church was 110 minor skirmish, but 
rather a major, apocalyptic ideological struggle. Jean tells us about the ubiq- 
uity of talk in and around the University of Paris from the L250s through 
the 1270s concerning ihe Spirituals" uar New Tcsianient, a work known 
as the Eternal Gospel. One of Jean's charaeters, False Seeming, delivers what 
appears to be an attaek against the Spirituals and the book that had caused 
such a stir (given that False Seeming is an avowed liar — "I ani a 
perjurer. . . .But the deception is so complete that it is very difficult to 
rccognize" — it is hard to determme Jean de Meun's own position conccniing 
the radical movement): 

"Had it not becn tor the wijlance ol the Umvcrsny. which kccps the key of 
Chrislendom, e\er\thins; uould havc Iven throun imo ttinnoil when, with 
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cvil uHciH, m iho \ cai of Onr Lord 1 255 (and no nian lning will conlradici nic) 
there was released as a model for imitation, and this is true, a book written 
b y ihc dcvil, ihc Liemal U¥jv{, which. accordmg lo lho inle. was iiansiniued 
by the Holy Spiril loi so u is callcd: li dcscivcs to lio lnimcd. Thcrc was not a 
man nor a woman in Paris, in ihc squaic in Ironi oi Nouv ] )anic, who could 
not have had it to copy if he had wanted. He would have found there nrany 
ouiragcous compansons snch as this: jusi as ihc sun in thc grcai cwccllcncc ofils 
li lu m i u ui'i i nooi Ih h i n' h nnn i i I larkci justasthc 

i 1 1 1 i ihc nulshcll. I icll >u liuly upon m\ soul — and do not imag- 

ine that I am making fun of yon — that m the same way this gospel surpasses 
those written by the four evangelists of Jesus Christ under their own names. A 
grcai many snch compaiisons would have bccn Ibund ih. ic. which I forebear 
to mention. . . .Thus it is w ritten iri the book w hose w ords convey the follow- 
ii ii i l i 'i I have givcn yon 

ihi- shcll i.i ihc nieamng which ludes ihc ical lnlcniion; now 1 wali c.\plam ihc 
kernel to yon l' i d I i ud uicludcs ll i|i clcigs who will 

keep the Law c I i i i i I i lin u mi i ill who would 

obsirucl u: John slands for ihc liiais. « lio will say llial lln: onl\ icnablc Law is 
thc Eternal Gospel, sent by the Holy Spirit to set men on the riglit /Mf//." 1 '* 

The gist of the Spirituals' endeavor, in the extreme form manifest as the 
Lilcmal Gospel, is ihc prophccy or 'a new iclioion (which is at the same time 
an old one, for this message is, after all, "eternal") that will surpass 
Christianity, of a church the cornerstone of which would be John, not 
Peter, and the law of which would be that of the Spirit, not of Christ. 139 

We have already seen what is meant by the substitution of the Spirit for 
Christ. But what is the significance ofjohn's supplanting Peter as the apos- 
tolic foundation of the new church? What would be the essential spirit of 
a church ofjohn, a church of the spirit? 

The title Eternal Gospel refers to a passage in Revelation, the author of 
which is "John" (considered in the Middle Ages identical to the author of 
the Gospel ofjohn, but recognized by modern seholars as having been 
someone else). Among the multitude ofprophetic visions revealed to John 
is the following (in which some Spirituals claimed to recognize the foun- 
dation of thcir post-Cliristian rcliiyon): 

Then I saw anoihci angel llying m niidheaven, with an eternal gospel lo 
proclaim to those who live on the earth — to every nation and tribe and lananaoe 
anti pcople. 1 le said m a loud voice, "bear God and give him glory, for the hour 

alias jndonian has come: and worsliip him ui>o niade hcaren and earth, the sea and 
thesprings ofwater." (Rev. 14.6-7) 

The most general reason why the Spirituals embraced John is Revelation's 
trciiicndous emphasis on apocalyptic, momentous change: these radicals 
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preferred, in opposition to the "rock" of stability and permanence tliat is 
"Peter," the tumultuous winds and fires of change associated with "John." 
But this specific passage, with its mention of the Eternal Gospel, signified 
much more to the Spirituals than simply a general notion of apocalypse. 
For it repeats what is probably Revelation's primary leitmotiv: "to every 
nation and tribe and language and people." (In Revelation 5.9 we read 
about "saints from every tribe and language and people and nation"; in 
Revelation 7.9 we read that "there was a great multitude that no one could 
count, from every nation, from all tribes and peoples and kinguagcs"; 
Revelation 10.11 tells us that the book is indeed centered on this theme: 
"Thcn they said to me, 'You must prophesy again about many peoples and 
nations and languages and kings'.") 

In an era in which the official CathoHc Church operated by excluding 
otherness. deiinyaung eultural diversity. and proinotim; icar of cthnic and 
religious difference, the Spirituals saw in this Eternal Gospel an alternative 
way — an embrace of diversity. They do not interpret the imperative to 
preach to "every nation and tribe and language and people" as endorsing a 
religious imperialism by which "Peter" shall conquer the world. Rather, 
they see "John" as refusing to promote an "us" versus "them," "good" ver- 
sus "evil," "true" versus "false" mentality. In thirteenth-century Europe, 
when the official chureh's idcolosncal pay-off to its adherents resided in its 
offer of the prestige of being "better than" non-Christians (morally supe- 
rior, exclusively eligible for eternal salvation, loved and aided by God, 
eloser to truth), the project of opening up a gospel for others signifies an 
attempt to break down this attitude of arrogant superiority. The Spirituals 
underslood John to be saying that truth is not the exclusive property of one 
culture, of one religion. 

According to the narrative in Revelation, the suni total of the message of 
the Eternal Gospel is this: "Fear God and ;y\ e him glory, for the hour of his 
judgment has come; and worship him who made heaven and earth, the sea 
and the springs of water." The Eternal Gospel, then, makes no mention of 
Christ. Rather, it tells us to focus on the God of the initial verses of 
Genesis, on God as creator of the physical cosmos — thereby shifting 
emphasis away from any particular (culturally specific) prophets. 

Also significant is the temporality of the Eternal Gospel that is revealed in 
Rcvclalioii ! 1.7. Fresumably. an ' eternal" gospel is one valid at all limes and 
in all places, meant to appeal to audiences both from centuries ago and cen- 
turies into the future. But among the crucial contents of this eternal gospel is 
an insistence on its absolute "present-ness": "the hour of his judgment has 
come." The Eternal Gospel, being eternal, is nol exclusively bound up with 
any particular lnsioncal timc; vet, paradoxically, the very message of this 
gospel is, "now is the time." Thus, any and every audience of the Eternal 
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Gospel, from no matter what time, is ncccssanly si'oiatcd by that gospel at thc 
very center of time. The all-important hour is always "here and now" — no 
matter when the Eternal Gospel happens to be revealed to an audience. 

Since any and every time turns out to be the center of time, the Eternal 
Gospel teaches that there is no single historical event (other than the 
"now") that is "more central" than others. The "hour of judgment" is not 
a particular moment in chronological history, in relation to which all other 
historical events are peripheral. Rather, the momentous event in history is 
always now, everywhere. A corollary of the Eternal Gospel is the denial of 
thc historical centrality and preeminence of the Christ-event. 

This may help explain the astonishing fact that Dante sets the events of 
the Comedy, not so much in the chronological middle of his own lifespan, 
but rather at the very chronological center of human history. For in 
Paradiso Dante provides us with information concerning the age of the uni- 
verse and the chronology of human existence which, althougb probabK 
stnkniii some rcadcrs as lrrclcvant tnvia, is m fact part of a coherent system 
of "clues" meant to direct us to one conclusion: 1300 AD, the ycar m 
which 1 )ante found himself in a dark wood and subsequentl) undcrtook his 
voyage through Hell, Purgatory and Heaven, is the very center of historical 
time— that is, 1300 AD is 6500 years after the creation of Adam and 6500 
years before the end of the world. 140 Once we have learned this, the 
Comedy's famous opening line ("Nel mezzo del cammin di nostra vila" ["In 
the middle of the journey of our life"]) appears in a new light. Here, "our 
life" means the chronological histon of llic human specics on carth from 
its bciynnmg to its end. The Comedy i opening line means: in the center of 
historical time. Dante takes literally and to its extreme the preseription of 
classical poctics according to which the epic poem must begin in media res. 
For Dante's epic literally begins "in the middle" (with its first words, Nel 
mezzo), and the "thing" in the middle of which it begins is nothing other 
than the entire history of human life on earth. 

Dante's placing himself at the very center, thereby making claims for the 
absolute centrality of his own life, time and place, is not an arrogant asser- 
tion that he is history's singular central event. Instead it is meant to sigmlv 
that one is always, in relation to the ageney of truth and salvation, situated 
at the very center. This is why Dante lnanynalizcs Christ, icplacmg linu 
with Beatrice, who is Dante's own personal agent of salvation. Salvation 
comes from the here-and-now of Dante's own life, not from some other 
life in a distant time and place. By insisting that his own time and place are 
as elose as can be to the center of truth, Dante refuses a hierarchy accord- 
ing to which some times and places (e. g., Jerusalem at the time of Christ's 
death) are more central than others. By de-centering the Christ-event. 
Dante affirms thc potcntial centrality of any and every culture. 
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It is in Dante's conversation with Adam in Paradiso XXVI where we learn 
for nitam that the "present time" narratcd by thc Comedy — 1300 AD — is 
thc chronological inidpoint of human history. Significantly, this same 
conversation tells us that no human languages are more natural, closer to 
tp.nl i, than any others. Just as there has been no "fail" in the import of one's 
own historical time (the present time is not less significant than some more 
truiv and iiilly signiiicanl past), ncither has there been a "linguistic fail" 
after which language is less worthy than it had once been. 

For Dante learns from Adam that human language has been a matter of 
"usage" (convention) from the very bcginning. that Babcl did nol inark a 
fail from a single natural to a multitude of conventional languagcs: 

""Thc ! i na that I spokc w as lo tinci 

before that unaccomplishable task 
i i I n ' b mu < i I i jin i iolloN i 
no product of the human mind can last 
eternally for, as all things in Nature, 
niaii's inclmation varies with the stars. 
That nian should speak is only natural, 
but how he speaks, in this way or in that, 
Nature allows you to do as you please. 
Till I descended to the pams of I KTI. 
I was He called on earth That Highest Good 
Who swathes nic m the bnlltance of His bliss; 
And then He was called El: for man's 
ciisioins Hkc the le,i\es npon thc branch. 
changc as thc\ fail and others lakc their placc." 
(Pai: XXVI, 124-138) 

Here the Comedy teaches a liiiguisik doefrine in radical contrast to a inore- 
than-thousand-year-old medicval traditton lliat had liiainiaiiicd that, were 
it not for Babel, all of humankind would continue to speak Adain's lan- 
guage, thc language "natural" to humans — Hebrew. Dantc hinisclf had 
aseribed to this tradition in his De Vulgatia Uloquailia, in which spccial status 
is attributed to Hebrew, "thc language of grace": 

I say that a ccriaui foini of ;pccch was created by God along with thc lirst 
sonl. . . .And this loim would bc uscd b\ all thc longucs ol'tliosc who speak 
had it not been dissipated b\ the mu oiTitiin m prcsiiiiiption, as w ill bc shown 
below. 

[n this foim ol'spccch A I i n II his ] i 

spokc tip to the time of the biulding of thc low ci o f Babcl. which is lntcrprcicd. 
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the tower of coniusion; lliis fonii o! spccch w as lnhcnlcd b v ihc sons oli \cbcr. 
w lio arc called I lebrews allcr him. lu ihcin aloni- u lTinaincd alicr thc confu- 
sion, so that our Redeemer, who was bom out of them insofar as he was 
bunian, could enjov tlic language not ol coniusion, but of gracc. Thc Hcbrew 
language. dicrcforc, was that formcd by the lips ofthe first speaker. " 

Virtnally cvcrytliing iauglit by 1 )antc in the De I 'ulgan Eloquentia on the issue 
of humankind's original language is shown by Adam to be just plain wrong. 
First, we should note that in Paradiso XXVI, Adam does not indicate that his 
language was Hebrew, nor does he give his language ain spcaile etiltunil 
identity; it is simply called "the language that 1 spoke." As an efFect of this 
vague nonidentification, no particular human community can trace its own 
language back to a supposed locus of primacy and authenticity. 

We know that Adam's original language was not Hebrew, since he tells 
us that he called God "I," whereas it was only later that God was called 
"El." This "El," Dante had told us in the Dc I ulgan Eloquentia, is the 
Hebrew name for God and was the first word ever spoken by the first 
human speaker ("I do not hesitate to affirm what oecurs immediately to 
any nian in his right mind, that what the voice of the first speaker first 
sounded was the word for 'God,' which is to say 'El' "). 142 But here Dante 
learns that what he had once supposed to be the "original" and "natural" 
name for God, "El," was in faet at best a secondary and belated, entirely 
conventional, human invention. The Hebrew language, which Dante and 
the medieval tradition had deemed natural, primary, original — and thus 
more capable than any other of serving as a vehiele for the expression of 
God's thoughts — had been preceded, at the very least, by the unknown 
and unnamed "language that Adam spoke." 

Whatever may have been Adam's language, it was not God-given but 
was the produetion of his own invention. Adam's original naming was an 
atl pluciiiiiii iinposition of conventional sigmiiers — since, as he says, when it 
comes to using this or that set of signifiers, "Nature allows you to do as you 
pleasc." Absent is any notion that Adam's prini.il language someliow 
named truth better than other languages might possibly have done — and 
this despite the faet that his name for God, "I," seems designed to seduce 
us into cratylism, the notion that some names, throngh a natural boncl w iib 
what the\ signify, reveal thc very essences of things. It is tempting to think 
that the name 7, with its connotations of unity, simplicity, primacy, and 
integrity, is a more "natural" name for God, more revelatory of God's 
essence, than is the name El. But Adam is very insistent that his name for 
God was an arbitrary signifier imposed ad placitum: even the most appar- 
ently natural name is in faet entirely conventional. And there never was any 
possibihty that, were it not for Babel, Adam's language would have 
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endured, immutable and imperishable: clearly refuting Dante's Dc I ulgari 
Lkhjiiciitia, Adam says that his language, no less mutable and eplieincral 
than any other, was entirely "extinct" well beforc Babcl. 

Anti-Ethnocentrism 

Dante's aim in revismg his lingmstic doctrines in Paradiso XXVI is not to 
attack Hebrew. Rather, it is to undermine the very idea of a privileged or 
prccmmcnt language, to expose as an illusion the idea that there is a lan- 
guage intrinsically closer to truth than others. The capacity to bear truth is 
neither restricted to far away or ancient languages nor is it in any way the 
exclusive property of one's own language. One's own language is every bit 
as authoritative as the language of others (this is why Dante is not ashamed 
to write the Comedy, which aims to be a work of world-hisioncal impori, 
in his own Florentine language). Yet this confidence in "one's own" gocs 
hand-in-hand with a respect for the revelatory potential of the languages of 
others. The lesson that Adam teaches is Spiritual — that is to say 
Pentecostal — promoting the idea that the Word does not belong exclu- 
sively to any one linguistic or ethnic community. One might recall 
Leupin's remarks concerning Pentecost that I cited above: "The notion of 
a sacred language is destroyed, as all hierarchy of languages dissolves. Every 
language is capable of revelation, not just Hebrew alone." 

In Paradiso XXIX, in the course of a speech treating a variety of matters, 
Beatrice sharply rebukes those preachers who use rhetoric to twist or dis- 
tort the Gospel for their own purposes. The example given by Beatrice not 
only criticizes the sophistical use of seriptures; more specifically, it con- 
demns those whose rhetoric serves ethnocentric purposes: 

"Sonic say that diiring Christ's Passion the moon 

reversed its course intruding on the sun 

whose light, then, could not reach as far as earth — 

Such preachers lir! Foi ihal lighi liid itself. 
so dus celipse took placc loi llic Spamaids 
and the Indians, as well as for the Jews. 
Fahles like diese arc shoutcd right and lcl'l. 
pouring from the pnlpits — more in just one year 
ilian ,i.ll d;;: Lapi ,md BinJi lound m Floicncc! 
So tiic poor flicvp. who know no bctter, come 
ironi jwsmre fed on air — the faet thal they 
arc rgnorant does not excuse then guilt." 

(Par. XXIX, 97-108) 

Beatrice is saying that the darkness that, according to the Gospel, eloaked 
the "whole earth" during the three hours of Christ's Passion — from around 
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noon until around three o'clock — could not have been caused, as arc 
ordinary solar cclipscs, by the moon's passing bctween the earth and the sun. 
For an ordinary solar eclipse would have caused darkncss ai different time 
periods in dificrcnl gcograplncal zones — tollowing dic progrcssive course 
of the moon's shadow across the earth's surface — rather than all at once 
during the same three hour period the world over. Beatrice, who is noth- 
ing if not a scientist, explains the only phyMcalk possiblc cxplanation for a 
global yet simultaneous solar eclipse: somehow the sun's rays withdrcw 
themselves ("that light hid itself"), faiHng to shine toward earth for a three 
hour period. The resulting darkncss was siinuliaiicously cxpcncnccd by all 
ofthc inhabitcd canb. Ironi ils wcslcrn lo ils casicrn limits (Spain and India. 
respectively) and throughout the space encompassed within these limits. 

If Beatrice chastises rhetorician-preachers who claim that the eclipse in 
question was caused by the moon's blockmg the sun's rays, it is not simply 
for their scientific inaccuracy. Rather, she recogmzes the ethnocentric basis 
of thcir crror: if it were a matter ofthc moon's blockmg the sun's rays, then 
at a given time (the commencement of Christ's Passion) the eclipse would 
have darkened only a relativcly liimtcd gcographical area. There would 
have been a "pnvileged circle" (the moon's shadow) of darkness some- 
where on the earth, dehmiting the boundaries of a specially choscn place 
and pcople. From the point of view of these preachers and their gullible 
audiences, the import of Christ's Passion was directed exclusively toward a 
particular geographical place, signifying that Christ's message was meant for 
a particular pcople, ironi whose pcrspcciivc ihis benciil was granicd to "us" 
not to "them." In the erroneous view of these preachers, the surface of the 
earth bas a cultiiral and rcligions "'ccntral point," and the moon must have 
ili >.i ,' u h b i , < cn tlns ccntral point and the sun, causing a solar eclipse 
at the moment of Christ's Passion. If Dante refers here to the Lapi and 
Bindi, conimon Florentine names that connote something akin to "regular 
Joes," he is suggesting that an ignorant, vulgar, popular mentality is partic- 
ularly susceptible to the lure of ethnocentric pseudo-seience. Given that 
Dante may not have tinishcd writing Paradiso until as late as 1321, one 
might even suggest — but I would not insist on this point — that the fourth 
of these stanzas, with its reference to the "poor sheep" coming from 
"pasture" fed on air, alludes to the "Shepherd's Crusade" of 1320, in which 
thousands of bumpkins from Northern France, riled up by hate speech, 
journeyed to Spain to slaughtcr Muslims andjews. 

But the Lapi and Bindi, and the ignorant shepherd erusaders, are 
deceived, since the whole point of this extraordinary eclipse, the culmina- 
tion of the Gospel, is that the earth has no cultural center. as Beatrice says, "tlns 
eclipse took place for the Spaniards/and the Indians, as well as for the 
Jews." (Since according to the gcography of Dantc's day, the extreme west 
ofthc inbabitcd world was Spain and the extrcine east the Gangcs. Beatrice 
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means to mdicatc that thc cclipsc was an event equaUy pertinent to all peo- 
ples of the earth.) The target of Dante's critique here is the idea that illu- 
niination is directed to us and to us alone — to us Christians, who may like 
to think of ourselves as the real inheritors of the Jewish covenant with God, 
representing the cultural center of the inhabited world. But in truth, as we 
have seen above, in our analysis of Inferno I, lines 17-18 ("the rays of the 
planet that leads others straight, those of every religion"), thc sun is specially 
endowed to enlighten not just us but especially others. Beatrice exposes the 
gap between current Eurocentric Chnstian tcaclnngs and thc authcntic 
Christian messagc of universalmu. 

Salvation 

In a famous passage in Paradiso the deepest implications of which sccm gcn- 
erally to be left unexplored, Dante presents "salvation" as a possibilin that 
is open not solely to Christians. But before attempting to understand this 
passage, let us first bnci'K considcr ihc apparcnlly onhodox prcscntatioii of 
the issue of salvation as presented in Dante's conception of Linibo. 

I say "apparently" because, from our modern perspective, the point of 
Dante's Limbo appears to be the assertion that pagans such as Virgil or Plato 
and non-Christians such as Saladin and Averroes (who, in moral terms, 
may be every bit as good as Christians) cannot bc "saved" because they do 
not hold the right beliefs concerning God and Christ. To us, Dante's 
Limbo sccms to be an instance of medieval narrowness, a matter of c.ycliidino 
whole categories of humans from the ranks of the blessed. 

In fact, with regard to the orthodox medieval Catholic doctrine of 
Limbo, Dante's representation of the concept in Inferno IV is higlily hci 
erodox, marking a major movement in the direction ofinclusioit, an cxicn 
sion of, so to speak, "citizenship" to those who until then traditionally had 
been treated as outsiders. According to the orthodox doctrine, Limbo (so 
riamed for its location on the limbus, the "border" or "edge" of Hell) was 
divided mto two sectors, in accordance with thc two catcgorics oi pcrsons 
whosc souls would be transported there after the death of their bodies. 
There was, first, a limbus patrum ("Limbo of the Fathers"). This was the 
holding station for the souls of "the Hebrevv nghtcous" — virtuous Jews 
(both men and women) who lived before the time of Christ. All such Jews 
were eventually saved; they did not go directly to Heaven, however, 
but were obliged to abide in Limbo until the Harrowing of Hell — that 
event when, between his death and resurrection, Christ ventured into Hell 
and libcratcd ihc 1 lcbrcw nghlcous, iransponing ilicm lo ihcir rightfu] placcs 
in 1 Icaven. (According to some accounts, there were also a certain few just 
pagans in thc Limbo of the Fathers.) After the Harrowing of Hell there are 
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no longer ever any "fathers" (adults) in Limbo. 143 The other sector of 
Limbo is the limbus puerorum ("Limbo of the Children"), the eternal 
dwelling place of the souls of children who, having dicd unbapuzcd, arc 
stamcd by original sin. Thcrr puiiislimcnt, accoi-ding to mosi accounts, is 
not physical tormcnt but rathcr the dcprival oi'ichcin , oi'lhc bcatiiic \ ision 
ofGod. 

According to the orthodox doctrine, then, the only souls inhabiting 
Limbo at the time of Dante's journey would be those of children who die 
unbaptized. But, while briefly mentioning the children, Dante instead pre- 
sents an unprecedented account of what we might call "the Limbo of the 
non-Christians" — a Limbo populated by pagans such as Cicero, Hector, 
and Homer and by Muslims such as Avicenna, Saladin, and Averroes. 
Dante's account of Limbo opens wide the narrow confines that had been 
placed around it by Catholic orthodoxy. As Manlio Pastore Stocchi says: 
"Dante concedes [the condition of being unstained by any guilt] to classi- 
cal antiquity. . .and to the non-Christian world in infinitely greater and 
more trusting measure than medieval ihou^lil w as accustomed to do." 144 

Dante's opening Limbo to non-Hebrew ancients and to non-Christian 
moderns, lf it does not amount to an assertion that such humans might be 
saved, nonetheless does adumbrate the possibility of their salvation — a 
possibility that is, lf only obhqncly, aiiinncd in Dante's treatment of the 
question in Paradiso. 

In Paradiso XIX, liaving bccn iransportcd lo the sphcrc ofjupiter, Dante 
converses with a collectivity of souls who appear in the shape of a giant 
eagle. This eagle's role is to represent and to speak ofjustice. Addrcssing the 
caglc. Dante refers to a certain question concerning God's justice — a qucsiion 
clearly of crucial signiiicancc, a more-than-nagging question that Dante 
says has long haunted him: 

"You know my eagerness to hear you speak, 

yon also know the nature of the qucslion 
whose answer I have hungered for so long." 
(Par. XIX, 31-33) 

Several verses later the eagle returns to this question "concerning which you 
[Dante] were so plagued with doubts" (line 69). The difficulty for Dante is not 
so much his aseertaining the answer to the question — since that answer is 
clcarh providcd by Catholic dogma — but rather his accepting the unwanlcd 
miplications of that dogmatie answer. The answer is so unpalatable that it 
plagues him with doubts conceniing the very legitimacy of Christianity. 

At issue is nothing other than the very question that sn)l prevents many 
ironi respecting Christiamty's elainis concerning salvation. How can ajust 
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God dcny salvation to non-Christians? What about those perfectly "good" 
humans who just happen to have been born on the other side of the earth, 
with never an inkling of the Christian creed? The eagle, who cari rcad 
Dante's thoughts, formulates the question thus: 

"For you would say: 'Consider that man born 
along the Indus where you will not find 
a soul who spcaks or rcads 01 urites of Christ, 
11 I iil ol hi i n H li i 
are good, as far as human reason sees; 
not evcr having sinncd in deed or word, 

li I i unb i 1 i ilh L 1 1 ili 

Wh.u is this justice lh.it condcmns his soul: 
Wh.u is bis euili lfhe docs not bclicvc?" 

(Par. XIX, 70-78) 

This question haunted Dante for so long because the simple and undeni- 
able answer offered by his native creed — only Christians are saved — gave 
rise to grave doubts concerniie; the lcgitimacy ol 1 liat creed. How can 
God's denial of salvation to a perfectly virtuous Hindu, for instance, possi- 
bly be construed as being consonant with "justice"? 

One aspect of the eagle's response is to insist that "justice" is not some 
objective or extcrnal Standard that niight stand apart from God and to 
which God's aetions, to be deemed "just," must conform. Rather, what- 
ever God wills and however God acts is necessarily "just." God is not com- 
pelled to perform a certain set of "good deeds" while being constrained 
from perforniing a certain set of "bad" ones. Instead, whatever deeds God 
(who is the Good) performs are by defmition "good": 

"The Prima! Will which olTtsell is good, 
never moves from hsell", the Good Suprcmc. 
Only that which accords with It is just. 
h is not draun to an\ ereated good. 
bu ending n li lts rays creates that good. 

(Par. XIX, 86-90) 

God is never "pulled" or "drawn" toward soinciliiii!» otitsidc of God — not 
even toward an objective Standard ofright and wrong. 1 be eagle's under- 
standing of God's ethics — an issue that had been debated fully in Arabic 
philosophy and theology — are quite in keeping with the positions that had 
been made famous by the great Islamic theologian al-Ghazali. As Oliver 
Leaman remarks, "the very notion of God being compelled to behave in a 
certain way is repugnant to Ghazali." 14, 
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But more important than the explicit doctrinal content of the eagle's 
response to Dante's nagging question is its tone of indignation. The eagle 
scolds Dante for even thinking that humans might ever understand God's 

"Now who are you to sit in judgtncm's seal 
and pass on things a thousand miles away, 
when you can hardly see beyond your nose?" 
{Pai: XIX, 79-81) 



Circling, lt sang, thcn spoke: "Even as my notes 
are too high for your mind to compichcnd 
so is Cn-Hia! ludgmeiu for mankind." 

(Par. XIX, 97-99) 

If the eagle had stopped here, it would be hard not to conclude that he 
answers Dante's doubts with purely dogmatic assurance. Faced with the 
apparent injustii e of ( k>d's allow ing for the salvation of but a small portion 
of hvimanity, one must sunply answer: Such a thing is unfathomable, so let 
us just accept it and let it be. Let us be thankful that God has favored us and 
not them. We know that we may be saved and that they may not be, 
although we can never see why this is just. 

But the eagle does not stop here. For as its discourse continues into 
Canto XX, it becomes clear that its indignation is aimed primarily not at 
those seeking to answer the question that has haunted Dante, but rather at 
those claiming to know who are the saved and who are the danined: 

"You men who live on earth, be slow to judge, 
for even we who see God face to face 
still do not know the list of His elect." 

(Par. XX, 133-35) 

With this admonition the eagle reiterates what the soul of Aquinas had 
alrcady told 1 )amc in Paradiso XIII — that one should refrain rrom claiming 
to know how God will judge others: 

"Nor should one be too quick to trust hisjudgment; 
be not like him who walks his field and counts 
the ears of corn before the time is ripe, 
for I have seen brier all winter long 

showing lis tough and prickly stem 
cvcnluallv produce a lovely rose, 
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and I have seen a -.lup sail slraighl and suili 
over the sca througb all iis course. and ihen 
aboul m cnlcr ihe haibor, sink. 
No Mr. or Miss Know-it-AU should think, 
when they see one man steal and one give alms 
that they are serim; them dirough God's own evcs 
for one may yet rise up, the other fail." 

(Par. XIII, 130-42) 

Ci jusi is m ulahi lot I i i mol fathom wh C'.h ian 

eligible ior salvation and non-( Ihristians are not, but rather because we have 
no grounds for claiming to know who will be saved. Taken togefher, the 
eagle's and Aqmnas"s dcinals llial liumans can ever know who is in Heaven 
or Hell amount to a tremendously ironic indietment of the "literal truthful- 
ness" or "objective accuracy" of the Comedy. 146 Dante quite consciously 
aeknowledges i liat a mortal ought not pass judgment on who niight populate 
the internal or eelesual realms. 'l o claim otherwise would be to act in the 
manner of the very sort of Mr. Know-it-AU whom Aquinas here condemns. 

Bui there is soniething of a diiierenee between Aquinas's and the eagle's 
admonitions. Aquinas clearly seems to be talkmg about ostensibly "good" 
and "bad" members of the selisame C.hristian eominunity — for instance, 
the "pious donor" and the "thief." He is saying that Christians ofill-repute, 
such as the thief, may end up in Heaven, while well-reputed ones, such as 
the pious donor, may end up in Hell. There is nothing in Aquinas's words 
suggesting that bis remarks pertain to the fate (or plight) of non-Christians. 
Aquinas r- reniinding Dante that the possibiHty of salvation is always open 
even to apparently wicked members of a Christian community. 

The eagle, however, is without a doubt teaching Dante that the possi- 
bility of salvation is open even to non-Christians, even to those who live in 
times and places remote from Christendom and outside the biblical 
(i lebraic ( 'hristian) c ominunity. For it uses the case of Ripheus the Trojan 
as its prime example showing why "men who live on earth" ought to "be 
slow to judge." Ripheus, a very minor charaeter in Virgibs . Icncid, is one 
of the Trojans who dies in battle during the saek of Troy. But he is not 
simply another Trojan; rather, Virgil deseribes him as "the most just of all 
the Trojans, and keenest for what was right." Yet, Virgil says, the gods 
have no regard ior Ripheus's great merit: "the gods" vision was otherwise" 
(Acucid 2.426-28). That is to say, the gods sanetion — or at least do not 
prc\ ent — Ripheus's death and deleai, lns iiltimately anioiinting to nothing, 
despite his status as the most virtuous and just among his people. 

There is a great deal of playful irony in Dante's placing Ripheus in 
Heaven — irony aimed in VirgiPs direetion. Virgil' s entire poem glorities 
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Aeneas, yet, according to the Comedy, "God's vision was otherwise" — which 
is to say that Aeneas is not among the savcd. Instcad the Cotnaly glorifies 
Riphcus, one whom Virgil deems barely worthy of mention. In effect, 
Dante "corrects" Virgil's own erroneous vision: Virgil thinks that Ripheus 
is not divincl) blessed; 1 )ante says otherwise. And the most striking irom is 
that Virgil himself, apparently excluded from Heaven, is "outdone" by one 
of his own minor characlcrs. 

Ripheus is the exemplary "virtuous pagan." Neither Christian nor Jew, 
he stands outside the fold of the "chosen people" to whom God has granted 
the possibility of salvation. Yet here he is, most certainly, in Heaven — a faet 
by which the eagle means to startle us into being "slow to judge" concern- 
ing who belongs among the chosen: "Who in your erring world would 
have believed/that Ripheus of Troy was here?" (Par. XX, 67-68). 

But the question of how God's saving the just Ripheus may be deemed 
"jusi" Viill remains. Why is Ripheus in Heaven, vvhile any nuinber of equally 
virtuous pagans — Aeneas, Virgil, those who Inferno tells us dwell in Limbo, 
not to mention ihc pcrfccdy just Hindu whom Dante has asked about — are 
not? Where is the justice in singling out one, or a few (the eagle also tells us 
that the pagan emperor Trajan is among the saved; Cato, as seen in part I, is 
anolhcr pagan w lio vvill end up in Heaven), virtuous pagans for salvation, yet 
oinitting from those ranks a vast number of equally deserving ones? 

The answer provided by the eagle falls squarely within the boundaries of 
orthodox Catholic doctrine. Ripheus, through God's grace, was granted a 
prospective vision of Christ's redeeming mankind, even though that 
redemption was still several centuries in the future. Ripheus was a believer, 
did have faith in Christ, even though he lived in pre-Chnstian times: 

The other soul [i. e., Ripheus], by means of grace that wells 

up from a sprins; so decp ihal uo man's eye 

has ever plumbed the bottom of its source, 

devoted all his love to righteousness, 

and God, with sjrace on jrrace, opened his eyes 

to our redemption and he saw the light, 

and he believed in this; from that time on 

he could not bear the steneh of pagan creed, 

.mil reproved the perverse peoples licini pcnvrsc] for u. 

{Par. XX, 118-26) 

Ripheus, the eagle says, was a Christian living in a non-Christian (and 
pre-Christian) community. The dogma remains intaet: only C.hnsuans may 
be saved. And Ripheus is an exceptional, extraordinar) indh idual: a solitary 
( diristian in the midst of "perverse peoples" who profess a stinking creed. 
The non-Christian community as sudi remains completely deprived of the 
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possibility of salvation. ( )nly hy seiring liiinsclf apart ironi .inci in opposition 
to his non-Christian community does Ripheus manifest the grace that 
allows for his salvation. Herc thc caglc's orthodox icaclung rcmforces a 
\ icw according to wluch llierc arc inlicrcnily pcrversc ("dicm") and inhcrcntly 
righteous ("us") peoples. 

I call this view "orthodox" because it is for all intents and purposes iden- 
tical to Augustine's authoritative solution to the problem of the virtuous 
heathen. For Augustine, God's "chosen people" include two groups: the 
Jews who lived before the Christian era, and Cliristians since. These two 
peoples in faet merge as one people united by biblical tradition: Jews before 
the Christian era were "Cliristians'" msoiar as llicir scnpuires centered 
around and foretold the coming of Christ; since then Christians are "the 
real Jews" insofar as Christ is the telos and fulfillnient of thejewish serip- 
tures. Qews who persist in being Jews in the Christian era forfeit the status 
of belonging to the "chosen people" — they are no longer real Jews.) But 
Atigusiiiie allows that there may be exccptional individuals, a certain few 
foreigners" whom God's grace admits into the ranks of the chosen ones. 
In the City of God Augustine's example of such a "foreigner" isjob, who, 
ilthoti ii 1 h db i di ' luistian erayet was not ajew, most assurcdly 
has been awarded citizcnslnp in Heaven: 

There is nothing far-lciclicd m thc bclicl that ainong other peoples besides 
thc Jews tliere extsted nien to whom this mystery was revealed, and who 
were compelled to go on to proclaim what they knew. . . .And I do not 
lniaginc that the Jews dare to maintain that no one has ever belonged to God 
apart ironi the Israclncs. . . .The |e\\s cannot den; tiiat in other nations also 
there have been some nien w lio bclongcd not b\ eaithly but by he.nenly 
fellowship to ihc conipanv oi'lhe true Israelites. the einzens of the country 
that is above. In faet, if the Jews deny this, they are very easily proved wrong 
by the example of |ob. that holv and amazing man. He was ncither a native 
of Israel nor a proselytc (that is, a newly adiintted meinbei of thc people of 
Israel). He traced his deseent from the race oi Edom; hc was bom in Edom; 
he died there. And such is the praise aeeorded him in mspircd u 
ih.it no nian ol in- period is pul on the same level as fa r as 
devotion are concerned. . . .1 have no doubt that it was the design of God's 
providence that Ironi this one lnst.inee \\e should know that there could also 
be those ainon 

to God. as belonging to thc spii itualjcrusalem. But it miist not be bclicvcd that 
this was granted to anyone unless he had received a divine revelation of "the 
one mediator between God and men, the man Chnst Jesus" [1 Tim. 2, 5]. 147 

Augustine's doctrine is essentially the same as the eagle's: spccial indi\'iduals 
who are born andlive "among other peoples" — outside theJudeo-Christian 
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coinmumty — may well be saved, provided that God, through his grace, 
grants them a divine revelation of Christ. The possibility of salvation is open 
to cxecptional individuals lf and only if they become Christians in non- 
Christian communities. Job is an exception to the rule dictating that those 
of his race — "the race of Edom" — are unqualified to be citizens of the 
country that is above. The non-Jewish community of Edomites as such 
remains alien to "the spiritual Jerusalem"; the Edomites remain, as the eagle 
would put it, a perverse people professing a stinking creed. 

It appears that the eagle has responded to Dante's troubling question. 
The answer is essentially equivalent to that provided by Augustine in City 
of God. But Dante had surely read City of God time and again. If the 
Atigiistiman reply had not satisfied him in the past, why should it satisfy 

The eagle appears to speak with the voice of orthodoxy, of "Peter." Yet 
is it rcally "Peter" for whom the eagle speaks, or is it perhaps for another? 
(Recall that, for the Spirituals, "Peter" signifies the papacy and the official 
Catholic Church, while "John" signifies the coming era of the Spirit, 
whicb w ill be marked by the unity of those of "every nation and tube and 
language and people.") 

The eagle appears with the voice of "Peter." Yet, in its appearance, the 
eagle is clearly none other than "John." I say this, first, because the "flying 
eagle" is Uh: traditional mcdicval iconographical svmbol for John; sccondh . 
because Dante reminds us of this iconography a fcvv cantos later, calling 
John "Christ's eagle" (Pai. XXVI, 53); thirdly and most tellingly, because 
just as it is about to speak on the very issue of the possible salvation of non- 
Christians, Dante calls the eagle, in ummstakable Pentecostal terms, "the 
blazing flanies of the Holy Spirit": 

Those blazmg- llanics of die Holy Spirit 

sloppcd st ill and ihen sull in that ensign shape \i.c. ol an caglc] 

which had brotigln Rome the reverence ofthe world, 



it began again: "And to this realm 

none ever rose who did not bclieve in Christ, 

either before or after he was nailed to the tree." 

(Par. XIX, 100-105) 

An eagle, appearing as the blazing flanies ofthe Holy Spirit — notlung could 
more loudly proclami that this speaker is "John" — and not just any "John," 
but "John" as evangelist of the new Age of the Spirit, the era of inclusive 
religious pluralism and tolerance longed for by the Spirituals. 

In the stanzas that follow, we see that the eagle — which we have just 
said speaks in the orthodox voice of "Peter" — does also and at the same 
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time speak in the voice of "John." Seeming to maintain that "none e 
rose who did not believe in Christ," the eagle also indicates, u 
not completely veiled, that the heavenly ranks will be filled with plenty of 
non-European, non-Chnstians: 

"And to this realm [i. e., Heaven] 
none ever rose who did not believe in Christ, 
either before or after he was nailed to the tree. 
But listen hero [Mi rcili\\ Manv cry 'Christ, Christ!' 
who. ;u ihe Jiidirmem w ill be Lu less ncar [/rojjej 
to Him than he who does not know Christ; 
And the Ethiopian w ill condemn such Christians 
when the two conipanies shall be separ.ued. 
the one forever rich, and the other poor. 
Siul n ih ! ' i i 1 1 i i i i . i | L 1 1 i ii | j 
when they see that volume open 
m liii ii i i i irded I! llu u di p ises 

(Par. XIX, 103-114) 

The Ma vedi ("But look!," "Listen here!") is important: it is a forccful indi- 
cation that the notion expressed in the preceding stanza (only believers in 
Christ go to Heaven) is not so simple, that it needs to be qualified, rendered 
more complex. And, in saying that many apparent Christians (those who 
cry "Christ," "Christ") will be "less near" to him at the Lasi |ud;yncnl than 
many who "do not know Christ," the eagle uses, as the word for "near," 
the Latin word prope (the only Latin word in the eagle's rather Ion;; dis- 
course). If Dante has the eagle use Latin here, when he could just as easily 
had it use an Italian word for "near," it is because he wishes for us to linger 
a bit over the word's connotations. The Latin prope, meaning "near," calls 
to mind the related Latin words proprius, meaning "one's own," "special," 
"peculiar," "particular" and proprie, meaning "exclusively," "particularly," 
"pcculiarly." Christians who cry "Christ," "Christ" think that they are 
near, and particularly, peculiarly, or exclusively near, to Christ. They think 
of Christ as their own property, as propcrly theirs, in a way that would 
exclude the possibihty that he could also belong to Ethiopians (black 
Africans) and Persians (Iranians). 

There follows a lengthy catalogue of wicked Europcan rulcrs and their 
foul deeds — an insistence that the corrupt potentates of Christendom will 
go to Hell. As for whether good Ethiopians and Persians w ill be among the 
ranks of the "forever rich" in Heaven, this passage remains (intentionally) 
ambiguous. Dante does not exphcitly say that they will be saved (saying so 
would havc becn manifcsl heresy), bui ncither does he deny it. When the 
"two conipanies shall be separated" into "the one forever rich, and the 
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other poor," it is obvious that the wicked European Christians will be in 
the latter company. But to which compan} w il! virtuous black Africans and 
Iranians belong? These stanzas suggest that they will be separated from the 
bad Christians — hence that they will be among the "forever rich." 148 

There is no sense here that these Ethiopians and Persians who will 
end up in Heaven are rare, extraordinary individuals who have been 
grantcd spccial grace to know and believe in Christ. Unlike Ripheus (as 
licscrii -icu by the caglc speaking as "Peter"), these non-Christians do not 
gain entrance to Heaven after deeming their own religious traditions to be 
"stinking creeds" and their own races (genti) "perverse." On the contrary, 
here it is not a matter of unusual individuals who set thcnisclvcs apart ironi 
their communities but rather of large collective groupings: the unnamed 
"Ethiopian" as representing all good Ethiopians; "the Persians" as repre- 
senting all good Persians. Here, non-Christian communities as sudi are by no 
means excluded. 

The "volume" referred to in line 113, which will be open and in which 
the Persians will see written all the "dispraises" of the wicked European 
kings, is one of the books that will be displayed at the time of the Last 
Judgmcnt, according to Revelation 20 (a text which, as mentioned above, 
was tliought in the Middle Ages to have been authored by the same "John" 
who wrote the Gospel). This allusion to John's apocalyptic vision suggests 
that Dante is indeed quietly afHrming the salvation of non-Christians. For 
the judgmcnt in Revelation is universal, pertaining to all humans from all 
places and cultures (recall that the phrase "every tribe and language and 
people and nation" [Rev. 5.9] is the recurring leitmotiv of Revelation), and 
is based on deeds and aetions ("works") not on beliefs ("iaitli""): 

Then I saw a great w hitc ihrotie and the one who sat on it; the carth and the 
heaven fled from his presence, and no place was found for them. And I saw 

' i i i I i ill i i bet'ore the throiu id boo n 

Also another book was opened, the book of life. And the dead were judged 
according to their works. as reeoidcd in the books. And the sea gave up the dead 
that were in it. 1 )eath and i Iades gave tip the dead that were in them, and all 
were iu<lged ticcoriliiig le wliei ihey hati tl 'eue. (Rev. 20.1 1-15; emphasis added) 

According to Revelation, all htiiiians will bc judged aceordiuo lo then works, 
not according to whether or not they know or believe in Christ. With this 
allusion to Revelation 20, Dante attributes to the eagle, which elscwhcrc 
in his discourse speaks in the orthodox voice of "Peter," the potentially 
hcicrodox voice of "John." For Revelation 20 is a significant site of resis- 
tance to the chureh's official position on salvation, which was based above 
all on Paul's teaching that we are saved by faiih (bchci) not by works (deeds). 
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Paul, for instance, says the following: "For by grace you have been saved 
through faith, and this is not yonr mvn doing; it is the giit of ( lod — not the 
result of works, so that no one may boast" (Ephesians 2.8—9). Revelation 
to some degree diminishes the importance, for purposes of one's salvation, 
ofone's Clirisliaii ldcniiiy; n is the sanic text, as w c saw abovc, vvhich pro- 
claims, as the Eternal Gospel, a pure and simple monotheisni ("Fear God 
and give him glory, for the hour of his judgment has come; and worship 
him who made heaven and earth, the sea and the springs of water" 
[Rev. 14.7]). At the Lastjudgnient, injohn's account, all arejndgcd according 
to virtue and vice, not according to creed. 

But the eagle says that none has ever gone to Heaven who did not 
believe in Christ. Salvation is a matter of belief. Does this not contradict the 
possibility that there are plenty of non-Christians — for instance, multitiidcs 
of virtuous Iranians — in Heaven? 

The eagle says that one can "believe in Christ eidier before orafterHe vvas 
nailed to the tree." From a doctnnal perspcctive, this is again ambiguous. 
Perhaps it i s siinply sialing the orthodox posiiion iliat. as h explains elsewhere, 
Ciod grants to eertain prc-Christian individuals a prospcctivc belief in Christ — 
and such pre-Christian behevers are literally Christians, that is, they Uterally do 
believe in Christ. Or perhaps there is a way to "believe in Christ" that is not 
merely literal. Perhaps there is a metaphorical (or, as it would be termed in the 
Middle Ages, a spiritual) sense of the phrase "belief in Christ." There can be a 
"belief in Christ" before there is Christianity, before there is a Christian creed. 
The eagle appears to be saying that one can "believe in Christ" without liter- 
alh being ealled a Christian. Those who cry "Christ, Christ" are, literally 
speakmg, believers in Christ, but they are not necessarily real behevers (and 
certainly their status as literal believers does nothing to protect them from 
eternal danination); conversely, those who do not know Christ, like the 
Hindu who never "speaks. . .of Christ" (XIX, 72), may be, through llicir 
aetions, for all intents and purposes real behevers. To truly beheve is to put 
into praetice, and hence the dead are jiidoetl aaording to their works. 

If we are saved by the Gospel, and if some are saved before the time of 
Christ, there is, somehow, a Gospel before as well as after Christ. One 
might call this, with its before and after, an Eternal Gospel. At any rate, Dante 
opens up a very significant distinetion between a literal and a spiritual sense 
of "believing in Christ," such that one "who does not know [non conosee] 
Christ" (XIX, 108) can nonetheless "believe in Christ," although without 
literally being fainiliar wilb i Iim. This distinetion has been nieek expressed 
by Martin Heidegger in his essay "The Word of Nietzsche": 

Nietzsche does not consider the Christian life that existed once for a short 
time before the writing down of the Gospels and before the n 
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propaganda of Paul ia bclons; Ui ( dinslcndoni. (.'.hiistcndom Ibi Nictzschc 
is thc historical, world-polilic.il phcnoincnon of the Church and ns daun 
to power within c shapin >f V n hiiin.mil nd lis mod i ''i 

Clnistcndoin m l Jus scnsc and thc Clnisti.miu ol New Tcsl.nncnl l'anh arc 
not the same. Even a non Clnisti.m lifc cm aliiun Chtislcndom and use it 
as a means of power, jusi as, convcisch, a Chusti.m lifc docs nol necessar 
ily require Chiistcndom. Thcicioic. a. conhoniation with Clnistcndoin is 
absolutely not m any way an attaek agamst what is Christian. 149 



Dante plainly attaeks Christendom, not what is Christian. The wicked 
Europc.m rulcrs chastiscd m the stanzas that follow the passage we have 
been considering cxcmpliiy "non-Chrislian lives that aliinn ( .'lirisi cndoni 
and use it as a means of power." The Ellnopi.ui and thc Pcrsians, thc "mau 
born / along the Indus," are evidence that "a Christian life does not neces- 
sarih rcqmrc Chrisiciidom." 

Dante's Aquinas opens up the possibility of salvation to the "outsiders" 
of Christendom — thieves and other such disreputable persons. The eagle, 
following Augustine and presenting the orthodox position of the Roman 
Church (which in the Middle Ages was personified as "Peter") opens up 
salvation to a certain happy few non-Christians individuals who have been 
granted special grace. But the eagle also speaks in another voice, the voice 
of "John," offering a message, consonant with that of the Eternal Gospel 
and the more radical (post-Christian) Spirituals, in which salvation, based 
on deeds rather than creed, is a possibilm generally available to Christians 
and non-Christians alike, including to those genti situated completely out- 
side the boundaries of Christendom. 

The double-voiced eagle is a double for Dante, who himsclf speaks m a 
double manner. In part I we saw that Dante speaks as a philosopher while 
also speaking as a theologian, and that he sustains this double register 
throughout the Comedy (in other words, there is no pivotal place in the 
poem in which thcologv supplants philosophy once and for all). Here we 
see that, when speaking as a ilicologian, Danlc speaks both as an ortliodox 
and as a hetcroclox onc (w c can consiruct a coherent rcadiiiii siipporting 
Dante's orthodoxy and an equally coherent reading supporting his hetero- 
doxy). The most basic reason for this doublespeak is the reality of persecu- 
tion. As Paul Alcxis Ladamc remarks, Dante, "considering himself to be 
more valuable to humanity alive than dead, knows that he has to be pru- 
dent, to camouflage his thought, to eneode his messages." 150 But there is 
also another chief reason for thc "inclusiveness" of Dante's discourse: he 
aims to write a prophetic text, a revelation — a discourse that will gain the 
assent, and thus ideally shape the praetice, of all readers, orthodox and 
hctcTodox, Chnstian and noii-Chnstian. 
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Peter and John 

[n Paradiso XXIII, Dante reaches the Heaven of the Fixed Stars, the outer- 
most sphere of the created universe. Before he can proceed from there to 
the two rcmaiiiiii!> "higher levels" of the eosnios (the sphere of the pilinmu 
mobile and the Empyrcan, a "place" bcyond space and time where the 
blessed souls dwcll eternally and where Dante will enjoy, in the poem's 
final episode, a vision of God), he must first pass an examination on the 
three theological \ irtues, faith, hope, and love. (On the level of the poem's 
theolosyeal allcirpry, the meaning is elear: our salvation depends on our 
possessing not just the four cardinal or moral virtues, but also the three the- 
ological virtues; see part I for diseussion of the four cardinal virtues). This 
examination, which oecupies three cantos (XXIV-XXVI), is administered 
by Christ's three chief apostles, Peter, James, and John. Whatever else is at 
stakc in this pari ol Paiwdiio one lliinii, is c lear: Dante has arraii!>cd tlnmrs so 
that we can witness his encounter, first, with "Peter," and then (following 
an intermediate phase — with James — that serves to situate the first and 
third as two contrasting poles) with "John." 

As Marjorie Reeves points out in her comprehensive history of the 
Joachimitc Spiritual Franciscan tradition, and as we have seen above, 
"Peter" and "John" were vvell established symbols for the opposition 
between the present social order ruled by the papacy and a future social 
order in which the papacy would be iransiormed or, more often, surpassed 
and rendered obsolete: "Joachim. . .uses the figure of the transition from 
the 'church' or the 'life' designated in Peter to that designated in John in 
such a way as to lead to the conclusion that something in the [present-day] 
stattii really does pass away, leaving the life in John alone to endure to 
the end. This is the mosi damaging point in relation to his orthodoxy, all 
the more so because St. Peter in some passages clearly stands for the 
Papacy. . .Thus his statements on. . .the liie symbolized in Peter are always 
set in juxtaposition to the life represented byJohn." 1:>1 

This episode is literally an examination, as Dante fmds himself in the 
position of one who holds the Bachelor's degree hoping to join the ranks 
of those who hold the Master's degree. Our sense that this amounts to 
Dante's "orals" — his fulfillment of the final requirements for a higher 
degree — is especially strong as he prepares to respond to Peter's line of 
qucstioiiing coiiccrmng faith: 



Even as the bachclor anus himself — and does not 

speak until the master propounds the question — 

in order to adduce the proof, not to decide it, 

so, while she [i. e., Beatrice] was speaking, I was anmm: mvself 
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with every reason, to be ready 

for such a qucstioncr [i. c, PctcrJ and for such a proicssion. 
""Spcak u'ou.J Christian, and dcclare yourself: 
Faith, what is it?" 

(Par. XXIV, 46-53) 

Notable here is the discourse of conflict, of violence, of self-defense: Dante 
has to "arm hmiself ' because there is some scnse in which he is under 
attack. Peter, who must confhm tii sq i tation that Dante will answer as 
a "good Christian," is represented as the guardian of orthodoxy. In the 
portrail ofl'clci offcrcd hcrc, the language of (military. institutional) powcr 
prcdoinmates: he is, in Dante's eyes, the "high pnniipilus" (tilio priiuipilo; 
XXIV, 59) — the chief centurion, one of the highest ranking officers of the 
Roman army — and a "baron" (XXIV, 115), that is, an arisan ratic militan 
leader. This should cause us to wonder, since we know that Dante's ideal 
papacy is entirely without power — and, above all else, without coercive 
powcr. f- n possiblc that this is not Peter but rather "Peter," the one whom 
the real Peter, a fcw cantos latcr (as we savv above), calls "he who on earth 
usurps my place,/my place, my place" (Par. XXVII, 22-23)? 152 

Those of us who have withstood the ordeal of an academic oral exami- 
nation know that one must be prepared with a supply of "ready answers," 
some of which may but others of which may not correspond to one's own 
dccply hcld bcliefs. We do not always tell the examiners what we really 
think; there are times when it is expedient to say what they expect or wish 
to hear. This is precisely the state of mind that Dante represents as his when 
faciiiii, l'civr's qucstioning: he acts as someone for whom what matters most 
is not telling the truth but passing the exam. 

Dante must show that he is a "good Christian" to one whose powerful 
presence intimidates and who is called, in line 51, a "questioner." The 
Italian word translated "questioner" here is querente, a word derived from 
the Latin quaerere, "to seek," "to search for," "to inquire," "to investigate," 
"to interrogate." The name "inquisition" comes from the verb inquirere, 
that is. in I (jikicrere. The inquisitor is one who seeks, searches, investigates, 
intcrrogates — a questioner, a querente. But the inquisitor is not just any 
questioner; he is a questioner who serves and is served by a powerful coer- 
cive apparatus of enforcement. The inquisitor is a sort of primipilus, a 
baron among questioners. 

When considering Dante's "profession of faith," the creed that he for- 
nwlates for Peter in Paradiso XXIV, we need to bear in mind that we are 
hearmg what Dante would say ifhe werefacing the Inqui.<iiioii. 

To Peter's question ("Faith, what is it?"), Dante replies with a verbatim cita- 
tion of St. Paul (Heb. 11.1): "Faith is the substance of things hoped for / and 
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the evidence of things not seen" (Par. XXIV, 64-65). This is one of the 
"ready answers" with which Dante had armed himself. It requires no 
thinking on Dante's part, only the retrieval of some memorized phrases. 

Once Dante assures Peter that he knows the dcfiiiitioii of faith, and that 
hc lmnscli has futh (which r- dcscnbcd as a coin in one's purse, as lf faith is 
the curreney with which one buys one's way into Heaven; Par. XXIV, 
84-85), Peter asks how his faith came to him. Dante replies that it was 
through revelation, through his reading the Bible: 

And 1 said: "The plcmcoiis ram 

of the Holy Spirit, which is poured 

over the old and over the new parehments [i. e., testaments] 

is a syllogism that has proved it to me 

so acutely, that, in comparison with this, 

cvcry demonstration seems obtuse to me." 

{Par. XXIV, 91-96) 

Here Dante indicates the primacy of revelation to philosophical reasoning 
(syllogism, demonstration). Recall that Averroes refers to philosophers as 
"the demonstrative class" and to the plnlosopher as "the man of demon- 
stration." Here Dante, in a way that runs counter to the whole thrust of the 
Arabo-lslamic rationalist Iradilion. indicates that there is a w ide cpislcmo- 
losycal gap between reason and faith, and he uneqm\ ocalh asserts the supe- 
riority of the latter. But this assertion (which no doubt contradicts the gist 
of what I argue in part I) is not to be taken as Dante's deeply held view. It 
is riothing more than what he would say to the Grand Inquisitor. 

Peter, pleased by what he hears, grants Dante his nihil obstat: "I 
approve," hc says, since Dante has spoken as he "should" (Par. XXIV, 
120—21). Peter llicii asks 1 )ante for a formal profession of his creed; Dante 
obliges, addressing Peter as the Holy Father (O santo padre; XXIV, 124) — 
that is, as the pope. In listening to Dante's ereed. w e are hearing what he 
would say were he being questioned by, say, Bomface VIII. 

Dante's exoteric creed — that formulation of his faith that he would not 
hesitate to proclaim in the public forum of a papai inquisition — has two 
parts. The first part is a basic proicssion oi iiionothcism: 

I began, "you would have me declare here 

the form of my ready belief, 

and also you have asked the cause of it. 

And I reply: I believe in one God, 

sole and eternal, who, unmoved, moves 

all the hcavens with love and with desire. 

And for this belief I have not onlv prooi's 
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physical and metaphysical, but it is given to me 
also in the truth that rains down hence 
through Moses and the Prophets and the Psalms, 

thiough the Gospel and diroiii;h \ou |i c. the apostlesj who wrote 
when the fiery Spirit made you holy." 

(Par. XXIV, 127-138) 

This is a general monotheism, such that it would oftend neither Jew, nor 
Christian, nor Muslim. The one elemental truth ("one God") has been 
madc niamiesi dirovu;h the vehicle of a plurality of prophets, in various 
times and places. Moreover, here Dante presents the relation between phi- 
losophy ("proofs / physical and metaphysical") and revelation ("the truth 
that rains down") as a relation between equals, a relation of concordanee 
and harmony. This could well be the philosopher's creed. 

But elemental monotheism does not suffice to please the papacy. There 
is nothing particularly Christian about Dante's creed thus far, so he has to 
complete it with the second part — his profession offaith in the Trinity: 

"And I believe in three Eternal Persons, and these 

I believe to be one essence, so one and so threefold 

so that are and is [i. e., the singular o r the pl tirai | hoth deseribe it. 

Concerning this pi lonnd di in m i ji . die Trinuv| 

otwhich I speak. the leaeiii.iee ofthe Gospel. 

in many places, sets the seal upon my mind." 

{Par. XXIV, 139-144) 

In this case, the sole basis for Dante's belief is revelation — and, spcciileallv 
Christian revelation ("the teachings ofthe Gospel"). Philosophy has been 
surpassed, superceded. It is no longer a "separate but equal" path to the 
truth. Christians know, through faith, something that non-Christian 
nioiiotheists and philosoplicrs cannot possibly know. And this special 
knowlediie is w hai qualiiies them for salvation — a salvation that is exclu- 
sively theirs. And now Dante has passed his first exam. Now Peter/the 
pope is quick to congratulate Dante for saying those things that he ought 
to say. Dante has passed this test only by setting himself among those who 
set thcmsch es apart. those w lio qnalily by their iaiih in the Trinity for a sal- 
vation that will include them and exclude all other humans. 

As the canto and this test come to an end, Dante reiterates the power 
relation — a relation of master and servant — that has determined the rules 
for j )ante's response. And Dante makes it elear, by saying it twice (the sec- 
ond oceasion coinciding w itb the final verse ofthe canto and thus sounding 
even more einphatie) that his performance m professing his creed has been 
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all about pleasing Pcter: 

Even as the master who listens to tiiai irliich plciscs liim, 

then embraccs his selimut, rcjoicmg 

in the news, as soon as he is silent; 

So. singing benedictions on me, 

the apostolic light [i. e., Peter] at whose bidding I had spoken 

encirclcd me iluw limcs when 

I was silent: I so pleaseet him by my speech! 

(Par. XXIV, 148-154) 

Dante, like a good degree candidate, says what it takes to pass his orals. 
And, with an ironic wink at some of his readers, he indicates that the exam 
may have brought more pleasure to the cxamincr than to anyone else 
lnvolvcd. 

Let us turn now to Canto XXVI to consider the third of the three tests, 
Dante's final exam, 011 the topic of Love, administered byjohn. If Dante 
professed to Peter his exoteric creed, hero hc shall profess his esoteric creed. 

I have called Dante's dialos;uc «uli |ohn iiic "final exam," and this is in 
a sense true, since it is here where he answers the third of the three sets of 
questions concerning the three theological virtues. On the other hand, in 
this canto there is much less of the atmosphere of "pressure" and intimida- 
tion that marked Dante's encounter with Peter. There are none of the 
bureaueratie trappings telling us that an examination is in progress, such as 
Peter's formal indication that he has granted his "approval." In faet, Dante 
is never "graded" on this test, and the examiner, John, fades conipkicly 
from view somewhere in the niiddle of Dante's discourse on love. Dante is 
no longer speakingjust to please the members of his examining committee. 
He is now speaking in his own voice. 

Dante begins by saying that he loves lo ben, "the good" (more precisely, 
"the good which satisfies this court" — i. e., the good that makes for the 
felicity of the eternally blessed). And he says that loving the good is the 
entirety of his "seripture": "The good which satisfies this court / is Alpha 
and Omega of all the seripture / which Love reads to me" (Par. XXIV, 
16-18). Any single particular seripture — the Bible, for instance — is tran- 
seended, in the sense that it is rendered superfluous, for there is only one 
ethical imperative: to love the good. And we should bear in mind here that 
this doctrine of loving lo ben, the good, was at the heart of Virgil's philo- 
sophical teaching in Purgatory XVII, the Comedy's centermost canto (see 
part I). There Virgil teaches that we ought above all love "the good / 
essence [buona essenza], the fruit and root of every good [ben]" {Purg. XVII, 
134-135). 
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John tells Dante to go into more detail, asking him first where he 
learned to conceive of love as love of the good. Dante replies that he 
gaincd his nndcrsuindin!; of love from both philosophy and religion: "By 
philosophic antianicnts / and by authority that descends from here, / such 
love must needs imprint itself on me" (Par. XXIV, 25-26). Here there is 
no sense (as there was in the second part of the creed that Dante professed 
to Peter) of philosophy's subordinate or inferior position with respect to 
Christian revelation. The notion of the equality, concordance, and har- 
mony of philosophy and religion, which was dismissed in Dante's exam 
with i'ctcr, is here restored. Moreover, once reinstated, this notion is never 
again dismissed: throughout the exam with John, there is a repeated 
cinpliasis that the view of love presented here can be acquired eiiher 
through philosophy or through revelation. The notion of the subordination 
of reason to Christian faith, of the inferiority of philosophy to the Gospels 
(a notion that has served as the basis of the mainstream of American Dante 
criticism for the past four decades), is affirmed by Dante in Canto XXIV 
only as a ruse by which to fool an inquisitorial Church ofRome. It is not 
his real creed, which is instead the creed of the philosophers, expressed 
here in Canto XXVI in his dialogue w uh John. 

Dante continues by saying that the more one understands something to be 
good, the more one will love it. Ultimately, our love will be direeted at that 
which we understand to be the highest of all goods, the source of all goods 
("that Essence wherein is such supremacy. , that whatsoever good be found 
outside of It / is nothing but a beam of Its radiance"; XXVI, 31-33). Notice 
that Dante is still speaking as a philosopher: he calls the highest good "that 
Essence [essenza]," using the same term by which Virgil named the hi^hcsi 
good in Purgatory XVII. This is one of those philosopher's names for God, 
such as Being, or the One, or the Good, which are, as al-Farabi says (see part I), 
alternate ways to name the same thing named by names such as Allah. 

How did Dante come to learn the truth concerning the Highest Good? 
1 1 c came to it through philosophy, he says, but also through the Hebrew 
Scriptures and the Gospels: 

""Suci) .i Iriith makes plam [.-iirai'] to my intellect 
he [i. e., Aristotle] who dcnwiisrratcs the first love 
of all the etemal substances. 

The voice of the veracious Author makes it plam \stcmcl\ 
where, speakms; olT Iimsclt, 1 le says to Moses, 
'I will make you see all goodncss." 

You also make it plam to me [stemilmi] in the beginning 
of your sublimc hcraldmg [i. e. lho Gospel oijohn] which more tlian 
i»/)' other heralding dcclarcs below the mysten ■,<• this placc on high." 
(Par. XXVI, 37-45) 
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The same verb (stemere, from the Latin meaning "to spread out," "to 
unfold") is used for the teaching providcd by Aristotlc, Moscs, and John, 
who all teach the same truth. This repetition of one and the same verb is 
meant to emphasize the equivalence, the interchangeability, of the truth- 
content of philosophy and various revealed religions. This notion, that the 
"people of demonstration" will find the truth (which is the truth exprcsscd 
by Aristotle) in all of the revealed scriptures, is pure Averroes. 

But if Dante's esoteric creed transcends the need for any single particu- 
lar scripture, there is still one particular scripture of which he is especially 
fond — the Gospel of John. Recall that this text, with its inclusive message 
of universal salvation ("And I, when I am lifted up from the earth, will 
draw all people to mysclf"; |ohn 12.32) was the favorite of the various dissi 
dent commuiiitics which the Church ofRonic iniinndatcd with thrcats oi. 
exclusion. The Cathars, for mstancc, carned a copy of the Gospel of John 
with ihcm wherever they wcni as thcv laughi ihat all human souls are 
good, light, life. Their rite of consolamentum included the recitation of the 
first chapter of John — the very scriptural passage which Dante here says 
reveals the truth of Heaven "more than / any other": 

In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word 

was God. He was in the bcg-nimu:; wilh God. All ihinsp came into being 
ihiough liini, and without him not one thing came into being. What has 
come into bciii: l ihrough him was life. and llic lif u\\< llic liafi of all people. 
The li-hi shiiics in llic darkness, and ihc darkness did nol o\ ereome it. (John 
1.1—5; emph isi 1 

Recall, as well, that the proponents of the Eternal Gospel were dedicated 
especialb) tojohn, teaching that, asjean de Meun phrased it in the Ramania 
of the Rose, "as long as Peter is lord, John cannot show his power." Recall 
that the Occitan poet Peire Cardenal, an afiihak: of ihc Spiritual 
Franciscans, structures his complaint against God's damning some humans 
to Hell around the opposition between a disgraced Peter and the future 
promise represented by John. 

As Canto XXVI continues, John asks Dante if his love is direeted 
toward anything clsc besides the Esscncc, the Elighest Good. Dante, indi- 
cating to the reader that he understood the direetion in which "the Eaglc 
of Christ," John, "wanted to lead my profession" (Par. XXVI, 54), replies 
that he does not only love God alone, but rather that his love for the 
Highest Good makes him also love all creatures inasmuch as they are good: 

"The leavcs [/re// | wiih which is enl | </| ill ih den 

of the Eternal Ganlener 1 love m measnre 
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of thc good that is borne to them from Him." 

resounded through the heaven, and my lady 
sang with the rest, "Holy, Holy, Holy." 

(Par. XXVI, 64-69) 

Ali of the plants of God's garden are good, and Dante loves them all in a 
measure appropriate to their goodncss. 

These turn out to be the final words of Dante's oral exam, which is 
apparcntl) over, John has faded out of the scene, and there is an imnicdiak- 
"fade in" of Adam. In keeping with the vegetal metaphor that was intro- 
duced by Dante's saying that his love is not solely for God but also lor all 
of the "leaves" of God's garden (and Adam's presence here makes us think 
of this garden as Eden, the created world, and hence of Dante's love as love 
for all creatures), Dante, in describing the manner in which he was, as w e 
say, "blown away" by Adam's appcarancc, compares himself to a tree 
branch blown by the wind: 

As ihc boiiijh | ltvmlii\ which bcnds us top 

at passing of the wind, and then uplilis itself 

by its own virtue which raises it, 

So did I, in aniazcmnii uhile she [i.e., Beatrice] was sp iku 

and then a desire !;> speak, wherewith ! was burning 

And I bcsyn: 'O Jmil [i.e. Adam] that were alone 

produced mature, O ancient father 

of whom evcn bride is dath'ahtLT and dau^htcr-m-law . 

as devoutly as I can, I implore you 

that you speak to me." 

{Par. XXVI, 85-95) 

Dante describes himself as nfronda, a word similar to that he used for the 
lu j/ '('l dia i 1 I ' 'l < i rdcn. Adam i unsclf al 

dosenku boianically, as a "fruit." We are meant to see that Dante's loving 
all of the vegetation of God's garden, is, spccifically, his loving all 
humankind. For John, loving God alone does not suffice; such love must 
also inelude universal love for humanity. (This is something different than 
Saint Augustine's caritas [love], which he defines as "love of God carried as 
far as contempt of sclf."' (.'.itriliis, for John, must not be carried as tar as eon- 
tempt for the human. Dante, who loves all the "fronds" of the garden, 
liiinsclf onc ofthosc "fronds,"' must naturally los e himself. Humanity must, 
in an appropriate measure, love itself. But this is not the self-love of ego- 
tism. It is, rather, the self-love of humanism, such as diseussed in part I.) 
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In reply to John's question whether he loves anything other than the 
1 lighest ( iood, ! )ante rcplics that he loves all humans. The exainmcr fides 
from our view, the heavens rejoice, and the poem progresses to its next 
episode, Dante's conversation with Adam. 

But this next episode grows naturally from Dante's discourse on love, 
for the very first words that he addresses to Adam emphasize the genealog- 
ical unity of all humans — all of whom belong to the same family ("O 
ancient father / of whom every bride is daughter and daughter-in-law") . 
Despite the manifest diversity of human "tribes and languages and peoples 
and nations," all humans, by virtue of their common ancestry in Adam, 
belong to the same gens. (Recall that in the Ikhwan al-Safa's Epistle 22, a 
man from India prefaces his enumeration of humankmd's niiillifarious eth- 
nic diversity by pointing out our common genealogy: "We children of 
Adam.") One can no longer speak, as the imposter "Peter" would in deny- 
ing salvation lo lliose dwelling beyond the limils of Chrislendoni, of "per- 
verse races (oemi) and ihcir stinking ereeds." John's message of universal 
salvation surpasses the narrow. cxelusionary doctrine of Peter. 

There is a truly definitive difference between the reaetion to, the acco- 
lades received for, the exam answers presided over by Peter and John. As 
we have seen, John has already faded from the seene before 1 )ante iinishes 
speaking. It is not John who commends Dante's discourse but rather the 
heaven itself wlncli resotmds with song: 

"The leavcs with w hich is cnlcavcd all the garden 

of the Elernal ( utdcncr 1 love in mi asurc 

of the good that is borne to theni from Hini." 

As soon as I was silent [si avii 'io uiujui] a most sweet song [canto] 

resounded through the heaven, and my lady 

sang with the rest, "Holy, Holy, Holy." 

(Par. XXVI, 64-69) 

Dante's reply to John's question on love pleases the heavenly hosts. His reply 
to Pctci |ii tion on faith pl Peter. ho< iki lg back to the ] igi l i il 

ing Peter s reaetion in Canto XXIV, we see that Dante intends us to compare 
n with the passage deseribing the heaven's reaetion in Canto XXVI: both pas- 

sages contain the identtcal phrase si ivm'io hiujui and a lorm of the verb cinhiiv: 

Even as the niastei w lio listens lo llial w lnch pleases him, 
ihen cinbraccs his servant, rejoicing 
in the news, as soon as he is silent; 

j I I i n 

as soon as I was silent [si com'io tacqui\, llic apostolie light [i.e., Peter] 
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al uhosc biddir,:; ! had spoken cncirclcd mc 
thivc timcs: I sc> plcascd him by my speech! 

(Par. XXIV, 148-54) 

In the case of the exam on faith, there is only one singer who sings his 
pleasure at Dante's reply: Peter is isolatcd m Iris ci>otism. In the case of the 
exam on love, everyone collectively (including the ego-less John, whose 
voice blends into the chorus) sin theirpl ui < hai tl» idyseenthis 
I i liscussi I 1 ii I j ilm In exitu Israel de 

Aegypto," between a song sung by a sohtary individual and a song sung by 
a niultitude (see part I). Paradiso tells us that there is something narrow and 
scltish about laith" as it is conceived by the church. The official doctrine 
of faith is here transcended by the universality of love. 

We can conclude by recalling that this contrast between Peter and John 
is absolutely central to the dissident tradition of radical opposition to 
Catholic orthodoxy. Considcr (bearing in mind that "glory, ' gloria. nieans 
"fiinie," "rcnown," "honor," not without connotations of pride and van- 
ity) these words from Joachim of Fiore's Expositio in . Ipouilypsim, a coni- 
mentary on John's Revelation: "The great Peter is the Prince of Apostles 
and the prelate of the entire Church; but O how happy is John. . . .The 
former is greater in glory; the latter is happier in love." 153 

In part I we saw that knowledge of the uniquely Christian articles of 
faith — the Trinity and the Incarnation — is by no means a prerequisite for 
the attainment of earthly happiness. If Christianity does excel the other 
ivlisiioiis, n does so only in providing true belief concerning the highest 
object of theory — God. But since such belief is neither necessary nor useful 
as a ground for practice, Christian faith adds nothing to humankind's 
first ultimate goal that is not equally available in other religions and in 
philosophy. 

Part I thus showed that for Dante the Christian faith is "accidental" but 
not essential for our first ultimate goal, the i onstruction oi llic ideal global 
polity. But the possibilky icmained that for Dante the Christian faith is 
essential I o the altainment of our second viltimale goal. etcrnal happiness in 
the afterlife. Here in part II we have seen that even in this respect 
Christianity is not absolutcK indispensable. The Comedy teaches that love 
is higher than faith and that no sinijlc faith lias a monopoly on love. 
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